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SHRIMP EXPLORATION BY THE M/V OREGON ALONG 
THE NORTHEAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA ~! 
By H. R. Bullis, Jr.* and J, R. Thompson* 
SUMMARY 


es of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing 


Ox n were mad luring the fall of 1957 and the late summer of 1958, off 
theast Coast of South America. The primary objective was to obtain pre- 
the shrimp resources of that region. The first cruise covered the 
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ODS were prevalent 
S shallower than 16 


Fig. 1 - The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries exploratory fish- 
ing vessel Oregon. 


amounts of deep-water shrimp species were taken, although three 
-red shrimp, ''scarlet'' shrimp, and Solenocera vioscai, were found 
entire deep-water region. 





} 


nside 50 fathoms. Lane snapper and a variety of other fishes, including sea 
lish, sea trout, and croaker-like species, were also found in abundance in shal- 


waters. 


Limited quantities of small red snapper were found in 31 percent of the drags 





Chief, Gulf Fisheries Exploration and Gear Research. Branch of Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research, Division 
3 { of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau of 
Fishery Methods and Equipment Specialist. Commercial Fisheries, Pascagoula, Miss. 

1/A condensed version of this report appeared in The Fish Boat, July 1959. 
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GEAR AND FISHING METHODS 


Most of the trawling was carried out with 40-foot-flat shrimp trawls, using 


either bracket or chain doors on 15- to 25-fathom bridles. Tickler chains were 
ised during most of the work on the second trip with encouraging results. A single 


wl was used for most exploratory dragging, but double-trawl rigs also were op- 


-ated in a few areas to more closely tie in the results with accepted Gulf of Mexico 


ymmercial trawling practices. Larger trawls, varying from 65 to 100 feet inhead- 
pe size, were also tried; but resulting catches did not compare favorably with 


+ 


hes made with two 40-foot nets towed simultaneously on the same grounds, and 
of the large nets was discontinued. 
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rags by the M/V Oregon off northeastern South America. Black dots show positions fished 


luring exploratory trawling it was noted that length of drag resulted in a notice- 
n 1 catch rate. Although the varying trawling conditions did not allow 
statistical evaluation of the catches, the rates from one-, two-, and three- 
nost cases, showed a marked shrimp-catch increase per hour ber 
ne- and three-hour drags. This, presumably, might result from the length 
yok the net to reach a ''stabilized'' fishing position. 


mount of warp used in relation to water depth was not constant, as strong 
le currents necessitated constant drag-to-drag modifications of this factor. 


FISHING CONDITIONS 


Current created the most important trawling problem encountered. Strong cur- 


nts occurred in the more desirable fishing depths, between the 20- to 40-fathom 


-urves. Conditions were poorest off Cayenne, where estimated current speeds of 5 
to 6 knots permitted only countercurrent dragging. In spite of promising signs of 


hrimp in the Eastern French Guiana area, time did not permit an adequate solution 
0 the problem of trawling in the strong current. 
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Sea and weather conditions during both cruises were favorable for shrimp trawl- 
ing; and information received from authorities in Surinam indicates that heavy seas, 
which would stop fishing activities, are infrequent. The period of worst weather ex- 
tends from January through March, when the fresh to strong northeast trade winds 
are said to blow continuously. 


Bottom types varied from area to area, but generally conformed to soft mud in- 
side of 20 to 25 fathoms; sand, mud, and broken shell out to 50 or 60 fathoms; and 
rock, coral, gravel, and sand extending from there to the limits of the continental 
shelf. Occasional patches of hard bottom were encountered in the more desirable 
shrimp ranges (inside of 50 fathoms), but the entire range was, for the most part, 
trawlable. During the extensive work carried out during cruise 53, no gear was lost 
due to bad bottom. 





Fig. 3 - Sorting out the shrimp from a trawl catch off the Surinam coast aboard the M/V Oregon. 


Shore facilities for taking on ice and fuel, and for freezing and storing the 
shrimp catches are, at present (1959), not sufficient to withstand the sudden influx 
of a large fleet. Surinam, British Guiana, and Trinidad are presently increasing 
their capacities in this direction, and all three, in addition to Cayenne, French Gui- 
ana, would make suitable bases for shrimp operations if future developments sub- 
stantiate the indications of a potentially large, year-round fishery. 


FISHING RESULTS 


PINK SHRIMP: The South American pink shrimp (Penaeus brasiliensis), is 
very closely related to the pink shrimp of the southern United States, P. duorarum. 
Pink shrimp represented the largest commercial potential observed during the two 
cruises. The species was found over a broad area extending from Venezuela, along 
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the Guianas, to the Brazilian coast north of the Amazon River, in waters ranging in 

depth from 16 to 50 fathoms. While apparently not present in the dense concentra- 

tions which marked the early Campeche shrimp fishery, the pink shrimp, neverthe- 

less, seemingly, could provide the basis for a steady, year-round fishery. Local 

authorities have noted that there is apparently little seasonal variation in catchrate, 
it they believe that additional work on a year-round basis is desirable to verify 


this 


Best Oregon catch rates were obtained in close proximity to major drainage 
systems of the coast; the Orinoco, Essequibo, Corentyn, Surinam, and Maroni River 
systems. The areas off the Oyapok and Amazon Rivers were not sufficiently ex- 
plored to determine their importance. Catch rates in areas extending out from these 
drainages averaged two to four times as large as in the intermediate areas. 





Fig. 4 - Pink shrimp from the Guianas. These shrimp averaged 16-20 count, heads-off. 


Best fishing was found as the 30-fathom curve was approached, and shrimp 
“atches dropped sharply on either side of this depth. Almost all catches were com- 
posed of medium to large (21-25 to 6-10 count!/) shrimp. A general tendency to- 
ward increase in size of individual shrimp with increasing depth was noted. From 
16 to 25 fathoms, catches of less than 10 pounds of 21-25 and 16-20 count shrimp 
per hour were usual; whereas in the depths between 25 and 35 fathoms, the average 
for all exploratory drags rose to over 20 pounds per hour of mostly 16-20 count 
shrimp, In the latter depth range, in three areas--off the Essequibo, Surinam, and 
Maroni Rivers--nightly catch rates using two 40-foot flat trawls usually amounted 


1/Counts represent the number of heads-off shrimp per pound. 
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to about 500 pounds of heads-on shrimp (16-20 count). The best night-long catch was 
off the Surinam River when 576 pounds (heads-on) of 6-10-count pink shrimp were 
landed. In 45 to 50 fathoms only small numbers of large (6-10 count) female shrimp 
were caught. 


In general the pink shrimp grounds, from the Orinoco to the Oyapok Rivers, af- 
forded good trawling bottom consisting chiefly of a mixture of mud and sand. Small 
patches of coral and sponge were occasionally encountered, but gear damage was 
slight, as those areas were easily detected on the depth recorders. The bottom in 
most areas changed character in waters deeper than 50 fathoms and became con- 
siderably rougher; however, pink shrimp were apparently absent, or only infrequent- 
ly met with, in the deeper area. Inside 10 to 15 fathoms, the great quantity of indus- 
trial fish interfered with shrimping operations. The best trawling grounds, thus, 
correspond well with the highest 
observed pink-shrimp concentra- 
tion. The shrimp grounds ex- 
tend quite far from the coastline, 
The position of the 20-fathom 
curve lies from 20 to 35 miles 
offshore, in most cases. 


As in the Gulf of Mexico, 
pink shrimp catches fell off at, 
or before, daylight; and daytime 
trawling was unproductive for 
this species. Major attention 
was, therefore, focused on fish- 
ing from late afternoon to dawn. 


While it is probable that the 
pink shrimp grounds have been 
roughly delimited by these cruises, 
considerable additional work would 
be necessary to accurately define 
the boundaries of the most produc- 
tive fishing areas. 











A ae Cr be BROWN SHRIMP: Sporadic 
—_—* 2. vo pe , : P 

Es ee te Or, catches of brown shrimp (Penaeus 
- Pa Or Re Pal aztecus), were made at widely 


scattered points along the North- 


a qe Poca ¥, 

Aw . if ay ’ eastern South American coast. 
A QP | y Brown shrimp were included in 

Mar: Ai "she Oregon drags over a total depth 

; ; range extending from 10 to 50 
Fig. 5 - Removing heads from shrimp preparatory to boxing and freezing. rae oirg ‘itaGaih beyond 40 fath- 
oms the quantity caught was considerably less. In the 25- to 30-fathom range they 
were frequently taken along with pink shrimp. In contrast to the catch rates for 
brown shrimp in United States waters, the catch rates for brown shrimp along the 
South American coast did not show any marked fluctuation between day and night 
catches. They were found predominantly on muddy bottoms. Best catches amount- 
ed to 30 to 45 pounds per hour (heads~-on) with a 40-foot flat trawl off the coast of 
British Guiana. The largest night-long catch of brown shrimp was made in 28 to 30 
fathoms off the Essequibo River when about 325 pounds (heads-on) were caught mix- 
ed with about 175 pounds (heads-on) of pink shrimp. In size, the brown shrimp 
ranged from 56-60 to 16-20 count, averaging about 26-30 count. 





SEA BOBS AND MISCELLANEOUS SMALL INSHORE SHRIMPS: Very little ex- 





ploration in less than 10 fathoms was made by the Oregon due to time limitations 
and the earlier indications of offshore concentrations of brown and pink shrimp. 
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The sea bob (Xiphopeneus kroyeri), forms the basis of a very important local 
fishery in Surinam. It is caught locally by means of set nets suspended from stakes 
in the river mouths. Sea bobs apparently are seasonally available in vast quantities, 
in the estuarine areas and coastal regions, out to a depth of approximately 15 fath- 
oms. The major portion of the present production is dried and packaged for export. 
\ small number are headed, hand- 
peeled, and frozen at Paramaribo. 
The Oregon obtained catches of 
sea bobs over a depth range of 7 
to 15 fathoms. The prevalence of 
large quantities of 'trash," in- 
‘luding a high percentage of such 
indesirable elements as jellyfish, 
sting rays, and saw fish, might 
m~ause a Sea-bob trawl fishery to 
meet with serious drawbacks. 





1 few other shallow-water 

shrimp species are presentinthe 

gion and are utilized to some 
xtentas a source of dried shrimp. 
These, however, are even smaller 
t the sea bob, varying in size 
10 to 500 (heads-on) shrimp 
the pound, Inthis group are in- 
ided Hippolysmata sp. and Palae- 
nsp. One Oregon drag resulted Fig. 6 - Washed shrimp tails being packed in 5-pound freezer 
— a cartons. 








130 pounds of the two small 
shrimp species. Apparently these forms are most concentrated in the areas a- 
round large river mouths. Oregon catches of the small shrimp known locally as 

fine shrimp,'' were made along the Brazilian coast off Maraca Island at the mouth 


f the Amazon River and off the Surinam River. 


Penaeus schmitti: Similar to 
its counterpart (P. setiferus) inthe 
Gulf of Mexico and southeastern 
United States, the South American 
P. schmitti is closely restricted to 
shallow-water areas and is an in- 
habitant of the bays and estuarine 
regions that were inaccessible, for 
the most part, to the Oregon. Small 
amounts of these shrimp were tak- 
en at four Oregon stations in 15 to 
26 fathoms. This species appar- 
ently is commonly found in the til- 
apia culture ponds of Surinam where 
it reportedly reaches a large size. 
It is known locally as a white or 
blue shrimp and has the generalap- 
pearance of the white shrimp com- 
mon to southeastern United States 
coastal areas except that it has a 
purple "tail." 








Fig. 7 - Storing the boxed shrimp in one of the Oregon's 15-ton freezers. 


Deep-Water Shrimp: The previously-mentioned shrimp are considered shal- 
low-water or coastal in relation to a second group of deeper, offshore dwellers. 
The two groups are more or less sharply separated by a band lying between 50-60 
fathoms and 85-100 fathoms, in which few shrimp of any commercial, or potential- 
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ly-commercial, importance have been found. Among the numerous species of shrimp 
inhabiting the deeper waters, three stand out as possible commercial resources: 
Solenocera vioscai, Plesiopenaeus edwardsianus, a large scarlet shrimp; and Hy- 








ST — 


menopenaeus robustus, the royal-red shrimp. 


Solenocera vioscai were found over a range of from 95 to 160 fathoms. Only 
subcommercial catches were found during the present explorations with best catch- 
es running from 6 to 10 pounds (heads-on) per one-hour drag. The area of greatest 
concentration, as found by these limited explorations, was off the Surinam coast 
within the depth range mentioned. These shrimp averaged around 55-60 count. 


Few royal-red shrimp were taken, although the stations made in the royal-red 
shrimp depth range (roughly 185-350 fathoms) pointed to the existence of that spe- 
cies along the entire coast. The best catch occurred north of Trinidad in 185 to 200 
fathoms. A total of 75 pounds (heads-~-on) of large 16-20 count royal-red shrimp was 
taken in a one-hour drag with a 40-foot shrimp trawl on a blue-mud bottom in that 
area. 


Plesiopenaeus edwardsianus, large deep-water scarlet shrimp, were taken in 


small amounts over a total depth range extending from 185 to 400 fathoms. Best 

catches were made in the 300- to 400-fathom range where catch rates ranged from 
10 to 25 pounds (heads-on). This species is an active swimmer and it is likely that 
the standard flat trawl with its relatively low vertical opening is not suited to cope 


with a species displaying this ability. 


FISH: Smallnumbersofred snapper (Lutianus aya) and lane snapper (L. syna- 














were taken in shrimp trawls along the entire coast within a depth interval of 
02 fathoms. Thirty-one percent of the stations occupied within that depth rang: 
included small catches of red snapper. Average snapper catches ranged from two 
and one-half to three pounds, with individual fish ranging generally from one-half t 
VO pounds Largest single catch was 20 pour is 
were present in 29 percent of the drags made within the same 
le hes and individual fish weights closely paralleled those given for 
re 
The presence of snapper in this percentage of shrimp-trawl drags indicates 
commercial possibilities on neighboring rough bottom where shrimp trawls cannot 
be used. Sporadic local attempts have been made in the past to develop a snapper 
‘ishery along the coast; but lack of continuing interest, lack of experienced person- 
el, and lack of suitable vessels interfered with most previous trials. An active 
snapper fishery has been in existence off British Guiana for some time. 


Miscellaneous fish species caught in the shrimp trawls included several mar- 





etable varieties so far unidentified as to species, were common. 
They included croaker-like fishes that averaged about one pound, and sea trout that 
veighed from 2 to 4 pounds 


Spanish mackerel were observed along the coast of British Guiana in surface 
schools over the 20- to 40-fathom range. On a few occasions, while working that 
section of the coast, Spanish mackerel were caught in the shrimp trawls. 

Depth recorder traces of several other schooling species were observed. Iden- 
tity of the school components was checked by trawl catches and they included; 
thread herring (Opisthonema), scad (Decapterus), Spanish sardines (Sardinella) 


and several species of anchovies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The work carried out by the explorations has established the fact that market- 
able shrimp species of valuable sizes are found over most of the coastal region of 
Northeastern South America, and that concentrations appear in several broad areas. 
iditional exploration will be required before the areas of highest production can be 
“ecisely delineated. 


Pink shrimp constituted the most important species found, from a commercial 
standpoint, with brown shrimp and P. schmitti secondary. Since the basic objective 
ese trips was of an exploratory-survey nature, and the area that was involved 
vas large, intensive work in any restricted region within the time allotted was pre- 
led. The results obtained should, therefore, be reviewed with the thin explora- 
soverage necessarily accorded the area in mind. The possibility exists of 
er concentrations, particularly of pink shrimp, on yet-to-be-discovered grounds. 


The major trawling problems include a strong and variable current over most 
the trawling grounds, and the general unfamiliarity with bottom conditions. 
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CONSUMERS SPEND ONE-FOURTH OF FOOD DOLLAR 
"AWAY FROM HOME" 


Did you know that an increasing share of the nation's food is being 
marketed by ''away-from-home" food-service establishments? These in- 
‘lude restaurants, in-plant cafeterias, hotels, schools andcolleges, anda 
number of othertypes of eating places. According to a recent report is- 
| sued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 1959, about one-fourth of 
the consumer's food dollar, onthe average, is spent for food served away 

from home. 


The Agriculture report is based on a survey of operating policies and 
practices of some leading institutional wholesalers who are suppliers of 
food-service establishments. This study analyzes some of the many 
changes that are under way or canbe initiated by the wholesalers to make 
their operations more effective and more profitable by reducing costs. 


\ free copy of the report is available from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Information, Washington 25, D. C. It is Market 
Research Report No. 335, ''Policies and Practices of Some Leading In- 
stitutional Wholesale Grocers." 
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INFLUENCE OF VESSEL-HANDLING PRACTICES 
ON FORMATION OF BLACK SPOT IN SHRIMP?! 


ABSTRACT 


Handling practices were observed aboard commercial shrimp boats fishing in the 
Dry Tortugas and the Campeche areas. Experiments were designed to test the effect of 
a number of factors on the incidence and amount of black spot on shrimp during storage. 
The factors considered were: (1) length of drag, (2) washing shrimp on deck, (3) bruis- 
ing shrimp, (4) removal of heads, (5) delay in icing, (6) method of icing, (7) type of 
ice, and (8) position in storage pen. All shrimp were stored in ice except for a small 
portion of each sample which was held in frozen storage for 8 to 12 months to test the ef- 
fect of this factor on incidence of black spot. 


Delay in icing the shrimp below deck markedly increased incidence of black spot. 
Natural variation in the pattern of black-spot development and difficulty in separating 
the individual effects of the numerous handling factors necessarily present in every test 
series, tended to obscure the influences of the other factors studied. There were indi- 
cations that the following factors, alone or in various combinations, tended to increas« 
black spot during storage: (1) long drags, (2) bruising of shrimp on deck, (3) storags 
of shrimp without washing, (4) storage of shrimp with heads on, and (5) poor icinc 
practices. The type of ice used, the method of icing, position of shrimp in the 
or frozen storage of shrimp up to a year were not associated with differences in ths 
cidence of black spot. 











Black-spot development on shrimp stored in ice cannot be eliminated by im- 

provement in handling practices, but rapid ici: il handling can reduce the 
incidence of black spot, and will at the same quality and pro 
storage life of the product, 














INTRODUCTION 














Black spot o1 yndition characterized by the appe nce of blac 
zones or spots us ges of the shell’'segments. The dark color is pro- 
duced by melanir h form on the ternal shell surfaces or, in ad- 
vanced st on igshrimp meat. These pigments are produced by an 
yxidative reaction on tyrosine. The reaction is accelerated by coppe1 
ind other metallic Fieger 1954). 

Formation of black spot h be obs¢ er Spe es of sh landed 
from waters contingent to North America, and probably is a world-wide problem. 
Observations would lead to the belief that the problem is more severe with some 
species than with others. The amount of black spot on the shrimp, as landed, 

argely determines the grade of the shrimp and the price the fishermen receive for 
their catch. The price for shrimp with considerable black spot m be « from 2 
to 10 cents a pound. 

It has been tho ight that black spot on shrimp develops as a result of poor nan- 





dling or prolonged storage ir but there actually has been little or no investiga- 


~ 


tion of the specific factors that result in the formation of black spot. The purpose 
of this investigation was to determine whether changes in the way the shrimp are 
handled on the boats could eliminate or at least reduce the incidence of black spot. 
Specifically, the objectives of the research were (1) to observe commercial prac- 
tices of handling shrimp on the boats, and during ice and frozen storage to deter- 
mine the factors that may affect black-spot formation; and (2) to suggest modifica- 
tion in the commercial methods of handling and storing shrimp in ice to reduce the 
rate of black spot formation if, in fact, handling practices are associated with for- 
mation of black spot. 
1) is research was conducted by the Marine Laboratory of the University of Miami under a contract let by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Funds were provided by the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act of 1954. 
Note: This manuscript was prepared by Charles F. Lee, Fishery Technological Laboratory, U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, from the final contract report by the research investigators, Clare P. Idyll and James Alexander of the Ma- 
rine Laboratory, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON COMMERCIAL FISHING PRACTICES 


Fishing was observed in two localities: the Dry Tortugas and the Campeche 


vrounas. 


DRY TORTUGAS: Most of the 


mp taken in the Dry Tortugas ; 4 
> landed at Key West, Fla., al- 
igh smaller numbers of boats ‘ = 


land catches at Marathon, 








"double rig’ in which 


: 
ides, Fort Myers, Tampa, 
ther ports on the west coast 
Florida. Most of the trawlers 
ed in this fishery are relatively 
averaging about 50 feet in 
sth, and have noninsulated holds. 
gear used is a modified otter 
Until recently, most of the : 
1 + a : a 
s used a single net. Now many 4 


re fished simultaneous- 





h side of the vessel. 
; [he iverage aul tion of a trip 
JaS 1S about five days. 
3 Y en e thana 
rom their home port. 
¢ orts, the boats may 
within 2 } fy 





lp f I ae [= > 
I “ada rip, 
} 
I ) e( : 
A *- 
a - £ 
P a4 ¢ 
€ y and oe 
¥" “+ S 
A > as 5 -— 
e nature of the bot- s 











é ne iwi 1S j 
ie sn ) re sorted ‘di | 
¢ iterial in the 
s lly call- 
ns so irying a- 
| n | apan = ls were : a 
| llusks, and mud. The “ 
trash to shrimp varies ra ee > 2 BY 
it the Dry Tortugas eee , 
ymmonly about 2 to l. . 
Most of the shrimp are "head- 


before being iced, but it is not Fig. 1 - Shrimp showing different stages of black spot development. 
« to ice and bring shrimp Black spot on the shrimp develops during storage when shrimp are im- 
port with heads on, particularly Prpetly handled on the boats. 
st of the shrimp are small orif the catch is heavy. It is not the usual prac- 

ce in this area to wash the shrimp after the heads have been removed. Icing 
practices are variable. Some fishermen store the shrimp in the hold in baskets 
overed with a small quantity of ice but most fishermen ice the shrimp in pens. 

[he pen floor is covered with about 6 inches of ice, and more ice is added and mix- 
ed with the catch, using a blunit-tined rake. 
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The promptness with which the shrimp are sorted from the trash, the heads 
removed, and shrimp iced below decks also varies widely, depending largely on the 








= 


Fig. 2 - Shrimp boats at dock in port of Tampa, Fila. 


th 


Under ideal conditions 
as much as 4 hours on dec 


the fishermen. 


but delays of 


1e shrimp may be iced within 30 
have been observed. 


To unload the | t the rt r | 1 


nd 




























usually are muddy and < 
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ced shrimp must | 
done by other vessels o 
their These 
shrimp boats. 


Sc re 


trips. retu 


otne!r 








west of the port of Cam 





are thoroughly wi: 


The transferring operations usually take place on "The Flats,'' a shallow area 


boats a port of Key West it most of the smaller ports, 

the fishermen shovel the shrimp-and-ice mixture into a large basket, which then is 
hoisted to the dock and dumped into a de-icer wash tank. The de-icer is simply a 
rectangular galvanized tank of water with a mesh conveyor belt on one end, which 
serves to car the shrimp to a sorting table 

CAMPECHE GROUNDS: Large shrimp is are located near Campeche, 
off the Yucatan Peninsula, Mexico. Internatio: rs here are fished by United 
States boats and those of several other nati of the shrimp taken by United 
States boats in this area are landed at the pe ipa, Fle The boats iverage 
about 70 feet in length and have well-insulated The average trip from the 
Florida west coast may last from 50 to 60 and a supply of ice and fuel is taken 
by the boats at the beginning of the trip, sufficient to last this time. More than 30 
tons of ice generally is required. The dis ce from Tampa to the fishing grounds 
is approximately 800 miles, so the trip across the Gulf of Mexico takes 3 to 4 days. 

Fishing operations differ somewhat from those at the Dry Tortugas area. Most 
of the boats fishing Campeche grounds now use the double-rig gear. Drags are 
shorter--rarely more than 4 hours; shrimp heads always are removed; the shrimp 


c hose to remove mud; han- 





dling on deck is more rapid; and a large: f ice to shrimp is used. One factor 
facilitating more rapid handling of the shrimp on deck is a generally lower amount 
of trash, which may amount to about one-third of the average catch or about half as 
much as in the Dry Tortugas area. 

As already stated, the shrimp boats near Campeche stay on the fishing grounds 
for long periods, but most are not equipped to freeze the catch. Consequently, the 


turned to port frequently, usually every five days. This is 


f the usually large fleet in the area that have completed 


rning vessels fill up their holds with the catch of several 


peche. The vessels whose captains want to send their catch 
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home transfer the mixture of shrimp and ice from one hold to another in large mesh 

e bags holding about 300 pounds. In the hold of the returning vessel the catches of the 

lifferent boats are separated by pieces of webbing, and the entire pen loan is capped 

with a heavy layer of ice. The hold of the returning boat usually is not opened until 
11 in port in order to make the ice last longer. 





Most of the plants in Tampa use a bucket elevator-conveyor that can be lower- 
he boat hold to unload the shrimp. This method of unloading results inless 
se to the shrimp than does the use of the shovel-basket hoist. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 








The following experimental variations were introduced into the methods ofhan- 
storage of shrimp aboard the boat and in the laboratory to observe their 
wert de of shrimp taken in drags lasting 
\ ing shrimp on deck-~-a mparison was made with shrimp stored inice 
: 
| Bruising--some of the shrimp were deliberately bruised on deck, and com- 
thers of the same lot that were handled carefully. 
Rf il of heads--some shrimp were stored in ice with heads on andcom- 
of th me lot from which heads were removed before storage. 
De in icing--observations were made of black spot incidence during 
ts of shrimp that had been exposed on deck before being iced. A por- 
s iced promptly, then other portions were iced after periods of ex- 
1 Hh Ne Cc 
Viethod of icing--the usual method of mixing shrimp and ice was compared 
es ers 
e of ice--finely crushed ''snow'"' ice was used on board the boats. How- 
: test the shrimp were stored in the laboratory in coarse, medium, and 
hed ice to determine if particle size affected the rate of black spot for- 
x nother test, a special aerated ice was compared with the regular non- 
Position of shrimp in the pen--portions of the catch that had been icednear 
the middle, and at the rear of the pen were separated as they were re- 
the hold, to observe differences due to pen position on the incidence of 
subs quent st ge, 


ozen storage--a portion of each lot of shrimp was packaged and placed in 
eat +5 F. immediately after arrival at the laboratory. Some lots were ob- 
ter 4, 8, and 12 months to determine if storage resulted in increased in- 





) t Spo 

- The shrimp used were pink shrimp, Penaeus duorarum, obtained from com- 

° vessels fishing in the Tortugas and Campeche areas. The experimental 
samples of shrimp were well-iced in the vessel hold in separate boxes and were 
iced the truck en route from Key West or Tampa to the Marine Laboratory in 
Miami. Only three 10-oz. packages from each sample were frozen for the storage 

pe studies. Five to seven pounds of each sample were held for 14 to 17 days in ice in 





room. A portion of each of the iced samples was removed for evaluation of 
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black spot every 2 or 3 days. The black spot evaluations were made by experienced 
laboratory personnel. Ten shrimp were examined and graded for amount of black 
spot on the basis of five for no black spot and a reduced score as black spot in- 
creased. Black spot was evaluated with both shell-on and peeled shrimp, and a per- 
manent photographic record was made of each test lot. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The condition known as black spot, sometimes called melanosis, of shrimp de- 
velops during iced storage even under optimum storage conditions. However, it is 
evident from examination of even a single lot of iced shrimp that black spot does 
not affect the lot uniformly. Perhaps the most remarkable fact about black spot is 
that in any given lot of shrimp stored in ice some shrimp will show no more than 
greyish markings under the segment edges while a few others will be badly dis- 
colored with black spot and most will show intermediate stages of discoloration. 
The reasons for this difference in individual susceptibility to black spot are not 
known, 


Even when the black spot scores for 10 shrimp are averaged, this variability 
makes it difficult to detect the effect on rate of black spot development of experi- 
mental variations in handling practices. 


For example, the average initial scores for black spot, rated on arrival at the 
laboratory 2 to 4 days after the shrimp were caught, ranged from a perfect 5.0 
(these are called "pearls" by the industry) to 3.5. On the other hand, after 14 to 17 
days of storage in ice the range of black spot scores was only 4.0 to 2.5. Thus 
some lots of shrimp started out the tests with more black spot than other lots had 


at the end of the test period. Further evidence of this unaccountable difference from 


shrimp to shrimp and lot to lot was the observation that frequently the minimum 
black spot scores were not recorded at the end of the storage test period. Several 
of these low average scores were recorded on the ninth day, and one on the seventh 
day after the shrimp were caught. 

Factors not subject to experimental control, such as ratio of shrimp to trash, 
and the amount of shrimp in the trawl may contribute to these irregularities. How- 
ever, when the normal handling of any trawl load of shrimp involves six or seven of 
the test variables, it is impracticable to design an experimental series and obtain a 
sufficient volume of data to permit statistical separation of all these interacting ef- 
fects. Asa result only very strong influences on black spot development, such as 
delay in icing the shrimp, have an effect which is definitely noticeable, in spite of 
natural variability and the maze of compensating handling factors. 


This should be considered in the following discussion of the effect of each of 
the handling factors studied on development of black spot. 


LENGTH OF DRAG: There was no consistent relationship of length of drag to 


amount of black spot. Although samples from the 2-hour drags showed less black 
spot development during subsequent ice storage, the shrimp from the 3- and 4-hour 
drags showed more black spot than did those dragged 6 hours. However, the 3- and 
4-hour drags had a much higher percentage of trash (86 and 93 percent) than the 2- 
and 6-hour drags (25 and 44 percent). Possibly a heavy load of shellfish, fish, 
sponge, and other trash in the net may bruise the shrimp and accelerate black spot 
formation more than the factor of drag time alone. 


WASHING: Washing the shrimp on deck did not reduce the amount of black spot 
significantly as compared to the unwashed samples in these trials. It should be 
noted, however, that the Tortugas shrimp used in this test had relatively little mud 
on them. 
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i eae Sk Deliberate bruising of the shrimp did not definitely increase the 
amount of black spot. This variable was investigated in combination with the wash- 


studies and variation in length of drag which made it difficult to interpret the 


esults, that is, the individual effects of the various factors could not be separated 
the limited amount of data available. 





REMOVAL OF HEADS: Shrimp heads are usually removed before the shrimp 
xcept when the shrimp are very small, or catch rate is very heavy. How- 
vhen heads were left on the incidence of black spot during storage in ice was 
stently or significantly increased so as to be apparent as a separate effect 


ra 


effects of other handling practices. 


DELAY IN ICING: The interval from the time the shrimp are removed from 
| they are iced below deck was found to have the most positive rela- 


( s studied to the amount of black spot developing during 
Shrimp that were iced immediately developed the least black spot, andthe 
ck spot increased for other portions of the same net load of shrimp 

the time the shrimp were permitted to lie exposed on deck. 


I ement of temperatures at various positions in the piles of shrimp on 
ses at the top of the pile, especially when exposed to the 
O hi lal trong wind caused a drop in temperature initially at the 
Thus it was not practical to correlate the amount 
the pile or temperature of the shrimp. 





VER OF ICING: No difference in the amount of black spot that developed 
d be demonstrated between two methods for icing 


Mos she é ce their catch by mixing ice and shrimp. Use 
hrin was equally effective in preserving quality if the layers 

1ot mere than 3-4 inches thick and ample ice was used to maintain 
é 32° F. In either case a heavy layer of ice was first placed over 

OF ICE: Crushed ice of medium size was used to store the shrimp in 
except for two lots. Aerated ice, that is, ice that had been constantly 
freezing was used for one lot and in another test three different par- 
were used during the storage period. No significant difference in 

velopment of black spot was observed. 


ITION OF SHRIMP IN THE PEN: Observations were made of the temper- 






p at six positions in the pens in which the shr img were iced. The 

e of the shrimp was reduced rapidly, from about ch lal a originally to 

ithin an hour, and reached 32° F. within 43 hours. Layered icing was 
re effective in maintaining the shrimp ator ‘near 32° F. regardless of 
he pens. Actual position in the pen showed little effect on shrimp tem- 


long as sufficient ice was maintained between shrimp and the rear hold 
on the top. The pen position had no definite influence on the amount of 


,OZEN STORAGE: Four of the lots of shrimp frozen immediately after ar- 

the laboratory were examined after 4, 8, and 12 months' storage. Five of 
ght increase in black spot during this period. Three lots 
ly 8 months showed no increase in black spot during this 


es showed a sli 


stored for on 


ELED SHRIMP: Since shrimp are never peeled on the boats, this was not 
experimental variable. However, the shrimp were peeled in the procedure for 
iluating black spot, and it was noted that most of the black discoloration was on 

the inner surface of the shell. Only when black spot was severe, and especially 
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when the shell had been injured or perforated, was the muscle tissue of the shrimp 
noticeably discolored. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Natural variability in the incidence of black spot, and the fact that it was not 
practical to test the effect of the various handling practices individually, tended to 
obscure the effect of all but the very strong influences on black spot. Thus delay 
in icing of the shrimp was the only factor that showed a consistent and definite cor- 
relation to increased incidence of black spot. However, there was evidence insome 
of the test series that in various combinations long drags, excessive trash in the 
catch, bruising the shrimp, storage with heads on, failure to wash free of mud, and 
poor icing practices may increase the incidence of black spot during subsequent 
storage of the shrimp in ice. 


To maintain optimum quality of shrimp on board the fishing vessel and to keep 
black spot at a minimum during ice storage the following recommendations are 
made: 


1. Keep time of drag short, particularly when fishing in areas where ratio of 
trash to shrimp is high. 


2. Separate shrimp from trash as soon as possible. 


3. Remove heads and wash the shrimp free of mud and other extraneous mate- 
rial. 


4. Avoid bruising or crushing the shrimp as they lay on deck. 
5 5 I . v 


5. Get the shrimp below deck and iced as rapidly as possible after the net has 
been reset. The shrimp may be iced either in layers or mixed with the ice, but the 
amount of ice should be adequate to maintain a cover over the hold surfaces and 
over the top of the pile of shrimp until the catch is unloaded at port. 
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je OTRO 
HEAVY CROPS OF PONDFISH CHANNEL CATFISH 








Pondfish production records are being broken right and 
left since many U. S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
pondfish hatcheries are now engaging in the production of 
channel catfish. To be sure, artificial feeding sometimes 
supplements the natural and induced fertility of the pond wa- 
ter, but production records are still somewhat phenomenal, 
averaging between 400 and 800 pounds of catfish per surface 
acre at various stations during the season ended early 
in 1959, 
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FISH AND SHELLFISH PURCHASES BY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WITH FOOD SERVICES, 1957-58 


By William S. Hoofnagle* and Kenneth E. Anderson* 





The U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has long recognized that school lunchrooms 
represent one of the large potential outlets for fishery products. A substantial segment 
of the consumer educational activities of the Bureau has been directed toward the School 
Lunch Program. Fish-cookery demonstrations for supervisory school-lunch personnel are 
constantly and systematically being conducted by Bureau home economists and marketing 
specialists in all sections of the country. These efforts and effective industry follow-up 








have, in large part, contributed to increasing use of fishery products by schools for lunch 
programs, 
--Editor's Note 
BACKGROUND 
yr food in schools is an important segment of the away-from-home 
nj irket. Further expansion is likely to occur in this outlet as 
mé ; continue to rise and as new schools are built with modern cook- 
i ities 
ugh the school-lunch outlet, a medium is provided whereby new or improved 
be introduced on a nationwide basis. In addition, children participating in 
ams are exposed to 
r rmiliar foods in 


he importance of good 


od service is wide 
zed by educators and 
iministrators as an im- 
of the school pro- 
lay, there are approxi- 
000 of the 106,000 pub- 
s in the United States 
some type of food serv- 
from a complete 
Lut » Ala carte service 
Somewhat over 54,000 of 
public schools participate 
National School Lunch Pro- 
This is a program, joint- 
iministered by the U. S. De- 
‘tment of Agriculture and State educational agencies, which provides food assist- 
schools operating a nonprofit food service forchildren. Schools participating 
program receive food assistance in the form of cash and commodity donations 
help them serve well-balanced, low-cost noonday lunches. To be eligible to re- 
ive this assistance, schools must agree to operate the lunch on a nonprofit basis; 
rve meals that meet specified nutritional standards; and serve free or at a reduced 
price to children unable to pay. 








Fig. 1 - School lunchrooms are a large potential outlet for fishery prod- 


ucts. 





Deliveries of all purchased and donated foods to a national probability sample 
of 500 public schools were recorded over a 12-month period at 2-month intervals, 


Agricultural Economist, Distribution Programs Research Section, Market Development Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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beginning with July 1957 and ending with June 1958. The sample was divided into ap- 
proximately 6 equal subgroups of schools, with invoices of deliveries taken in a ro- 
tating pattern to provide coverage in all months of the year so as to overcome sea- 
sonal factors. The value of deliveries was determined by using actual prices paid 
for food purchased by the sample schools and current market wholesale prices for 
donated foods. Information on the delivery invoices from the sample schools was 
tabulated for a 12-month period and projected to United States totals for deliveries 
and value on an annual basis. The Governments Division of the Bureau of the Census, 
under a cooperative arrangement with the Department of Agriculture, collected and 
tabuiated the data reported herein. 


TOTAL SCHOOL MARKET 


The total value of foods, both purchased and donated, delivered to approximate- 
ly 60,000 public elementary and secondary schools having a food service (either 
plate or ala carte) between July 1957 and June 1958 amounted to $597 million, or 
$28 per capita, based on average daily attendance figures of slightly over 21 million 
pupils. About $505 million, or 85 percent of the total value of food, was purchased 





Fig. 2 ~A fish-cookery demonstration by a U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries home economist to school-lunch per- 
sonnel, Charles Town, Va 

by the schools from local sources. The remaining portion, or approximately 15 per- 

cent of the total dollar value of commodities, comprised those donated directly by 
the Government from purchases made especially for school lunch or from stocks ac- 

quired under various price-stabilization programs. 
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Schools participating in the National School Lunch Program received 94 percent 
of the total value of foods delivered to public schools having a feeding service dur- 
ing the survey period. In the case of directly-donated foods, almost 98 percent of 
the total value of those items went to schools operating under the National School 
Lunch Program. 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA QUANTITIES OF FISH AND SHELLFISH 


During the survey period, July 1957 through June 1958, almost 28 million pounds 

f fish and shellfish were purchased by public schools having a food service. Based 
un average daily attendance figure of a little over 21 million pupils in this cate- 
of public schools, about 1.3 pounds of fish and shellfish per child were avail- 


ble for consumption. 


Of the total quantity of fish purchased by this market outlet, almost 15 million 
nds were in fresh or frozen form. From a volume standpoint, fish sticks were 
st important item in the fresh and frozen category, accounting for almost 6 
pounds. Fish fillets accounted for slightly over 4 million pounds and fresh 


le fish about 1.5 million pounds, with the balance made up of other fresh or fro- 
fish items. On a per capita basis, 0.7 pound of fresh and frozen fish and fish 
nbined were available for consumption in the schools serving food. 
Slightly over 13 million pounds of canned fish moved into the school market be- 
ly 1957 and June 1958. Tuna was by far the most important canned fish 
nting for almost 8 million pounds. It was followed by salmon, which rep- 
slightly over 4 million pounds of the total for canned fish items. Bonito, 
1 other canned fish items accounted for the balance of the volume of 
nis ¢ egory 


ish was a relatively minor volumeitem inthe school lunch program, Some- 
00 pounds of shellfish items were delivered to these schools 
survey period, This may be attributed in part to the relatively higher 
king up the shellfish group. 


f 
ho 





wholesale value of all fish and shellfish purchased by public schools with 
services during the survey period amounted to almost $13 million, or 60 cents 


sed on average daily attendance. From the standpoint of monetary val- 
ed fish items accounted for about $7 million, or 32 cents per child. Theval- 
fish deliveries came to almost $4 million, salmon to somewhat over $2 
1e balance was for bonito, sardines, and other canned items. 
In the fresh and frozen category, the wholesale value of all items amounted to 
, with fish sticks and fish fillets accounting for slightly over $4 million of 
Fresh whole fish was relatively the least expensive item in this category. 
tesults of the survey revealed that fish and fish products accounted for 2 cents out 


school food dollar. 


PURCHASES AND VALUE OF FISH AND SHELLFISH 
BY TYPE OF LUNCH SERVICE 


Information on purchases and value of fish as well as other foods was collected 
sgories of schools--those public schools participating in the National School 
Lunch Program and for all other public schools providing food services but not par- 
ticipating in the Program. The per capita quantity of fish and shellfish delivered to 
public schools participating in the National School Lunch Program was 1.4 pounds, 

Ompared with 0.8 pound in all other schools having a food service. The per capita 
value of fish and shellfish available for consumption in participating schools was 62 
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cents, compared with 38 cents in schools not participating in the National School Lunch 
Program. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY AND BUYING PRACTICES 


To evaluate a market outlet, information must be obtained on its usual sources 
of supply and on buying practices followed in filling needed food requirements. In 
the survey, school food buyers were asked where they bought their fish supply as 
well as other individual food items. Over 99 percent of the expenditures made for 
fish by school food buyers were made at the wholesale level. Another interesting 
point with regard to the source of supply was the substantial expenditure made for 
fish through orders given to route salesmen. Small schools, that is, those having 
an enrollment of less than 300 pupils, utilize very extensively the route salemen 
in placing their orders for fish and fish products. Approximately one-fifth of the 
expenditures for fish products were made through competitive bids by obtaining 
price quotations from two or more suppliers before placing orders. 


PER CAPITA USE OF FISH IN RELATION TO SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS 


The per capita use of fresh, frozen, and canned fish was greater in elementary 
than in secondary schools. In large schools, those having a pupil enrollment of 300 
or more, the rate of use of fresh or frozen fish exceeded that found in smaller ones 
however, the situation was reversed in the case of canned products. Per capita use 

f fresh or frozen fish in schools serving areas where average family income was 
under $4,000 was twice as large as that in schools serving areas where income was 
$4,000 or larger. In contrast, the per capita use of canned fish items, namely tuna 
and salmon which are relatively expensive fish products, was considerably less in 
schools serving low-income areas as compared with schools located in neighbor- 
hoods where fam ‘ily income was $4,000 or larger. A slightly higher per capita use 
of fish was found in schools loc ated in communities of 2-500 people or less as com- 
pared with those located in more heavily populated areas. 








— SRE eS Se era : : = = = 
THE INSTIT I TIONAL MARKET 





In 1957 Americans ate more than 80 million meals per day (at an annual cost | 
of $17.5 billion) in mass-feeding establishments of one type or another. Accord- 
ing to a recent report in a leading frozen food journal, one-fourth of the 1957 | 
American food dollar went for meals eaten outside of the home. 


| 

About 73 percent of the meals served each day by institutions were handled by 
restaurants, cafeterias, lunch counters, refreshment stands, hotels, hospitals, 
and industrial cafeterias. The rest were served by schools, transportation sys- 
tems, drug stores, penal institutions, etc. 





It is expected that by 1975 the annual volume of the institutional food market 
will approximate $35 billion. 


In 1957, the some 541,000 mass-feeding establishments in the United States 
spent about $7.5 billion for food purchases. Of this amount, 35 percent went for 
meats, 12.5 percent for fruits and vegetables, 9.5 percent for fish and shellfish, 
and 9 percent for poultry. It is anticipated that by 1975 institutions will be spend- 
ing some $18 billion for food purchases. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF PACIFIC COAST FISH AND SHELLFISH 


two-year study of the proximate composition of halibut meat was completed 


his year. Long-term studies on rockfish and sole are nearing completion. 
nposition studies of cod, salmon, and sheepshead are being continued; and com- 
sition studies on tuna are still under way. 


report on 





ations in the composi- 
1alibut meat was presented at the 

‘ting of the Institute of Food Tech- 
ists in Philadelphia May 20. The paper 

s scheduled for publication in the May 1960 
ssue of Food Research. Halibut meat is low 
1 sodium, and high in protein, thus 
in excellent food for a wide vari- 





llar and special diets. 





; Vermilion Rockfish (Sebastodes miniatus) 
ring the 3-month period covered by — 


s report over 200 specimens have been collected for analysis. They include 

shead, rockfish, sole, cod, silver salmon, and tuna. The analyses on rockfish 

1 be completed this year, and those on sole early next year. The silver salm- 
on represent the first series 
in a proposed study of that 
species, following the same 
general outline as was em- 
ployed in the study of pink 
salmon. 





One week in April was 
ae at Terminal Island, 
1e preparation of a second series of tuna samples for the tuna composi- 
lies. Analyses have been completed on these samples, and tentative plans 
led the preparation of a third series in August, with the intent that a prelimi- 
‘eport on this first research phase can be available for presentation at the 
eting of the Institute of Food Technologists in May 1960. The report on 
ckfish should also be ready for that meeting. 


Silver Salmon (Oncorhynchus kisutch) 





Analyses on two series of albacore have been completed. They represent fro- 
en specimens from Japan, and iced specimens from Washington coastal waters. 
The fish are uniformly high in protein prior to precook averaging more than 25 
percent. The Washington series had a much higher oil content than was found in 
the Japanese fish. 


\ preliminary study on the sodium content of raw commercially-frozen steaks 
and fillets from salmon, halibut, and rockfish has been completed. The results 
show that samples dipped in water before freezing have essentially the same sodi- 
um content as is found in the fish immediately after capture, but that samples dip- 
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ped in a salt solution before freezing have a sodium content several times higher 
than is normally found in the meat of those species. A paper describing the sodium 
content of fish meat from time of capture to serving on the table, or on a patient's 
tray, was presented at the national meeting of the American Dietetic Association in 
Los Angeles, August 27. It is being published in the journal of that association. 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1959, p. 13. 
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FREEZING AND COLD STORAGE OF PACIFIC 
OYSTERS AND FRESH-WATER FISH 


Research on the cold-storage qualities of commercially~reared rainbow trout 
has been carried out by the Bureau's Seattle Fishery Technological Laboratory in 
a cooperative program with the Refrigeration Research Foundation. Freezing trout 
destined for retail and institutional trade is becoming an increasingly more impor- 
tant phase of the commercial trout industry. However, very little has been publish- 
ed regarding the storage life to be 
expected from the product. In 
order to supply cold-storage data 
for trout, a test was initiated to 
determine the cold-storage life at 
various temperatures. 


Fresh rainbow trout purchased 
from a local trout farm were pre- 
Reinhow Tout pared-in a manner being used by 
the industry to package frozen 
trout. The fish were frozen at -20° F., then ice-glazed, and packed in polyethylene 
bags. The bags of ice-glazed trout were packed in waxed fiber cartons which were 
overwrapped with waxed kraft paper. Samples were stored at -20° F., +10° F., and 
+20° F, Fish from each temperature were examined on a regular basis to deter- 
mine the maximum storage life that could be expected from trout stored at that tem- 
perature. 





The results of the tests showed that the trout stored at +20° F. were in accept- 
able condition up to 2.5 months of storage; those stored at +10° F. were acceptable 
up to 4.5 months; those stored at 0° F. or lower were acceptable at 16 months. 
Samples at 0° F. and -20° F. are being held for further examination. The limit of 
frozen storage is judged by the appearance and degree of rancidity of the sample. 


NEW PRODUCTS FROM FISH OILS--MONOGLYCERIDES 


Development of new products from fish oils is one of the objectives of fish-oil 
research of the Seattle Fishery Technological Laboratory. Fish oils are chemical- 
ly unique as compared to animal and vegetable fats. They possess molecular char- 
acteristics such that application of certain chemical processes may be expected to 
result in the production of chemical derivatives not possible from these other fats. 


Recent research has involved the synthesis of monoglycerides--used as emulsi- 
fiers and as intermediates in the production of certain detergents and plasticizers. 
The fish oils used were from sardine, herring, menhaden, pink salmon eggs, and 
tuna. 
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During the development stage of the synthesis of fish-oil monoglycerides, sev- 
eral problems were encountered during the analyses and the determinations of their 
states of purity. Attempts were made todetermine the purity of the products by an- 
alytical fractional distillation, using a molecular-type still. It was readily learned 
hat fish-oil monoglycerides did notlend themselves well to such a distillation meth- 
d. More recently, work has indicated that distillation of a monoglyceride deriva- 
tive (the acetylated product) could very satisfactorily be distilled at the desired con- 
litions. It was shown that such a physical separation analysis compared quite fav- 
rably with results obtained from chemical tests. 


In the beginning of this investigation, it was not definitely known whether or not 
nversion of fish oils to monoglycerides proceeded in a random manner. That 
say, did the fatty acid portions of the oil react in a manner that could be described 
s following a statistical probability pattern? If this was not the case for our syn- 
sis of monoglycerides, thenchemical tests were unreliable. However, it was shown 
good agreement with the distillationdata, that the chemicaltests werevalid. The 
ision was, therefore, that fish oils with their inherent range of fatty-acid chain 
do not react inany selective pattern, but doreact randomly. This conclusion 
bstantiated other reports of a similar process involving vegetable oils. 


Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1959, p. 15. 


STUDY OF CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS FORMED DURING SPOILAGE OF FISH 


ver of the classes of chemical compounds that could be present in spoil- 
received little research attention. Someof these are neutral carbonyls, 


vonyls (keto acids), and esters. 
tent of neutral carbonyls, keto acids, and volatile esters was 
S ples 1d meat of different degrees of spoilage. Volatile esters 
esh or spoiled cod, whereas neutral carbonyls and keto acids 
‘esh and spoiled samples. Paper chromatographic analysis 
is indicated that pyruvic and alpha-ketogluteric acids were present in 
equal concentrations in the fresh and spoiled samples. Quantitative 
tests have shown that benzene-soluble carbonyls (mainly neutral car- 
ring spoilage. Preliminary results indicate that a sharp 
nyl tent occurs in cod at about the time that the fish would be 
eptica inacceptable. Additional work on the neutral carbonyls is 
for the future. Consideration will be given to the carbonyl content of 
S s mechanism of spoilage and its potential usefulness as a 
est 


August 1959, p. 17. 





THREAD HERRING MEAL NUTRITIONAL STUDIES 


Studies on the nutrional value of the Gulf of Mexico thread herring meal have 
been started by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries technological laboratory 
t College Park, Md. 


[The studies involve (1) nutritional tests with rats within the laboratory, (2) me- 
tabolizable energy, and (3) digestibility of the meals. Metabolizable energy and di- 
gestibility studies are to be carried out under contract by Lime Crest Laboratory 
in New Jersey 


J: 
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The Gulf thread herring, since it is available in large schools and possesses a 
high fat content during the winter, promises to develop into a winter industry to sup- 
plement the summer menhaden industry in the Gulf. A total.of 55 vessels are re- 
ported agreed to fish for thread herring. There aretwo species available; one with 
a fat content of 21 percent is suitable and the other, with a fat content of 3 percent, 
has no practical use now. 


<< 


SPLAKE--HYBRID PRODUCED BY CROSSING LAKE TROUT AND BROOK TROUT 
yr exotic fish species have acertain appeal. One of these is the splake, a hybrid, which | 
s produced by crossing a lake trout with a brook tr 


y i as a new species, the splake was described at a meeting of the 
Ar n 1880. The rey n R. B. 
Re which he descrit > by brook 
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WW 4 st inds 
Canadian fish culturists report that these hybrids are fertile and have successfully spawned 
— . . " a ss ° | 
n lakes in which they have beenintroduced. The Michigan Department of Conservation has suc- | 
essfully fertilized splake eggs with sperm from splake males. 
This fi has the reputation of being a good fighter and a tasty fish as well. Habitat re- 








quirements of this hybrid are intermediate between the lake trout and the brooktrout. Reports 
indicate that this fish utilizes the upper re gions of a lake more frequently than does the lake 
trout. These attributes make him very popular with anglers. If the splake introduction in 
Wisconsin lakes is successful, some excellent fishing is in store for our fishermen. 
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American Samoa 

















had been increased 
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yng-liners based at Sa 
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dustry show that from October 1957 to 
June 1959 landings at Samoa totaled 

15,859 short tons, valued at US$2,756,614, 
for a monthly average of 752 short tons. 


As for how the limitation of 12,000 
tons of tuna to American Samoa and other 
similar tuna export limitations are im- 
yosed and enforced, the situation seems 
to be as follows: The a of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry has legal 
authority under the Foreign Exchange 

) ‘oreign Trade Control Act of Decem- 
1949 to regulate the export of certain 
ommodities by the issuance of export 
icenses. In the case of tuna, which is 
one of the commodities covered, the Min- 

h the Ministry of 
and Forestry concerning the 
i rts. The Ministry of 
and Forestry consults with 
rs' organization, the Export 
rs Association, and 
1e exporters' organization (the Japan 
Frozen Foods Export Association), which 
exist under the authority of the eorenig 
Exports Promotion Act of 1954, as re- 





istry must consult wit 





Produce 


vised in 1957, and which are plac ail by 
that law under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 
T + 


In the case of an export arrangement 
which involves the basing of tuna fishing 
boats in a foreign country, as in Samoa, 
the Ministry of Agriculture also consults 
with the Japan Federation of Tuna Fish- 
ery Associations 


TUNA LANDINGS, 
JANUARY-AUGUST 1959: 


n 


Species 


sos ee eae NRE 
Albacore , . . «| 1,533]2, 208]1, 921 }13, 207113, 734 


fellowfin , ne 459 388 206 | 3, 3,872 
ig-eyed . 1 sc ce 119 68 12 68 845 
Skipjack - - 4 - 
li 
>te: of these tuna were ; Japanese vessels; 
all y 
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California 


ALBACORE TUNA MIGRATION 
OFF PACIFIC COAST STUDIED: 
M/V "N. B. 




















June 1-25, 1959. 
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scouted during daylight hours, by using 


Scofield Cruise 59-S-4- 
Albacore: The offshore area of Califor- 
nia and northern Baja California from 
approximately 265 miles west of Point 
Montara (San Francisco) to 530 miles 
west of Todos Santos Island (Ensenada, 
Baja California) was surveyed by the 
California Department of Fish and Game 
research vessel N. B. Scofield from 

? 





RY cl 
> catch of 35 to 55 f 


This cruise was ras found from latitude 33° to 34 
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surface trolling gear. e 
The first albacore schools of the 1959 . 
season were located June 5 in an area 
between 90 and 120 miles W. by N. of Ed 
Point Arguello. By the end of the survey, 2 
312 albacore were caught in an area lying = 
between latitudes 32 20' N. to 37 30'N, 4 
and longitudes 121 22' W. to 128 23' W. | x 


fishing, as evidenced by an aver- 
—e J 


sh per trolling 
P E fe) 26 



















Bip. 





| Legend: | 
aS Approximate } 
vessel track, | 
| © - Oceanographic 
} station. 
} Bank or 
| Seamount, | 
| 3 - Albacore catch, | 
| 5 or more 
} * - Albacore catch, 
| less than 5 | 


Morro Bay 


Santa Barbara 



















rence of albacore. 
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occurrence and migration route 
core schools approachi tne | 
if 
Coast; to tag and release albs 
to gather biological and oceano 


data that might be related to the 


°77 . : . l 
Gill net (consisting of 10 shackles 43 
inch mesh) was set 390 miles W. 
of Point Arguello. The gear fished 


Approximately 1,600 nautical miles 
of the 2,000-mile survey track were 
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overnight and no catch resulted. Other 
omitted because of weather 
litions. 


Ai 


sets were 





onc 
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waters was noted in areas of cold dirty 
water within 30 miles of Point Concep- 
tion. 





\lbacore were tagged to determine 

ments and growth rates, and to 

pare recovery rates of "spaghetti" 
with those of more rapidly applied 


ive 


| 














r os, The number of albacore 
seed at any given location varied 
m 1 to 22. 
' 
| ‘ : | 
epagnest _tags were used | 
é Trouble with breakage of 
heads rsinonnn. the sequence | 
- lly and only 95 ‘ish with dart | 
n red to 110 with ''s} | 
I 
' 
oS € re ised } 
: suriace temper! ures ranged from] 
2.2 C. (54 F.) near PointC on-| 
1e northern Channel Islands 
is Ee oe i” ak 
{.5 ( (64 EF.) 1! the ex- 
ester] a of the survey. | 
9 ere d n water rang- | 
14, ( (98 eto 26.5 (¢ | 
| 
l€ Og! yh Sts were I id ¢ | 
= | 
S cn stances apar 
$5 miles (r °] 20 mil es to } 
S ~ DL¢é It norganlc 
, : 
sis and salinity deter 
ere Le ed each bathyther- 
l purtace ter samples | 
‘ ; 
Sis WV € Lected and 
d Gs ns 
Sl e planktor yw with 
¢ L€ W id « t fiv eve 
' 
gl ‘ was occupied 
ith the gill net An esti- 
30 Pacific sauries were the 
sms noted under the 1,500 
Weather and sea conditions 
ecessary for the vessel to main- 
‘ ight rather than drift 
ssential for operating night 
Ss Ss successfully. 
UD e observations were interest- 
g se of the lack of marine life in 
S where albacore were caught. The 
gest concentration of birds consisting 
gulls, terns, storm petrels, and shear- 





Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1959 
p. 21. 





PELAGIC FISH POPULATION 

SURVEY OFF COAST OF 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CONTINUED: 

- Airplane Spotting Flight 59-13-Pelagic 
Fish: The inshore area from the Mexi- 
can border to Pigeon Point was surveyed 
from the air (June 29, July 1-2, 1959), by 
the California Department of Fish and 
Game Cessna 170 (1 259D) to determine 
the distribution and abundance of pelagic 
fish schools 
















I egend: 


0 - Anchovy schools. 


- No. of anchovy 
schools 


A 
571A 
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Piedras Blancas Pt, 


69 A 


Morro Bay 
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@\ Avila 











Fig. 1 - Airplane Spotting Flight 59-13 (June 29, July 1 
and 2, 1959). 

Possibly as a result of storm condi- 
tions during the week preceding the sur- 
vey, very few fish schools were seen be- 
tween Los Angeles Harbor and the Mexi- 
can border. Although weather conditions 





28 


were perfect and the water clear, only 
9 anchovy schools and 1 of white sea bass 
were seen: 6 of the anchovy schools 
were close to shore near Scripps pier 
at La Jolla, 2 just off the mouth of the 
Tijuana River, and 1 three miles off 
San Onofre. A large white sea bass 

















school was seen three miles off the town 
of Carlsbad. 
5$ 
Barb: 
IZA 
1A 
I ege 
a ’ 
s wsB 
$ 3 é 
= nc Ss 
WSB\- White sea bass 6A 
> Ne Jie gC 
# | 
| 
er taal _ — 2A 
Fig. 2 - Airplane Spotting Flight 59-13 (June 29, July 1 
and 2, 1959). 
North of Los Angeles Harbor, 707 


anchovy and 5 sardine schools were tal- 
lied. The majority of the anchovy schools 
(571) were observed at the north end of 


Monterey Bay in a gradually diminish- 
ing band reaching to Ano Nuevo Point. 
These schools varied widely in size but 
were visible as dark, tight balls whenin 
deep water and loose stringy concentra- 
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tions when close to shore. It was not 
possible to scout the southern two-thirds 
of Monterey Bay because of a thick, low, 
cloud cover. The five sardine schools 
were seen east of Point Conception 2 to 
3 miles off El Capitan. The remainder 
of the anchovies were found in four small 
groups in the following locations: outside 
the kelp between Santa Barbara and Mon- 
tecito (13 schools); San Luis Obispo Bay 
(30 schools); north end of Estero Bay (24 
schools); and San Simeon Bay (69 schools), 


Water conditions south of Point Vi- 
and north of Santa Barbara were 
good with clear clean water. From Point 
Vicente to Santa Barbara the inshore wa- 
t as very dirty and heavy dinoflagel- 
late blooms occurred between Ballona 
Creek and Santa Monica east of Malibu 
or, at the northeast end of Zuma Beach, 

Port Hueneme and Ventura, nea! 
Point and between Summerland 
Barbara. 


cente 


er v 





Viany concentrations of jellyfish (prob- 
ably Vellela) were seen in Monterey Bay. 
They showed up as greenish-white streaks 
when viewed from 1,500 feet but took on 
lavender cast when observed from a 
level. 





> Commercial Fisheries Review, September 





Canned Fish 


CONSUMER PURCHASES, 
OCTOBER 1958-MARCH 1959; 

~ Approximately 108.8 cases of canned 
were purchased per 1,000 families 
n the United States during October 1958- 
March 1959. Imported tuna represented 
about six percent of those purchases. 
By types of pack, purchases of domestic 
chunk tuna at 67 cases far exceeded pur- 
chases of solid-pack at 23.2 cases and 
grated at 12.5 cases per 1,000 house- 
holds. 


+a197¢ 
tuna 


Total purchases of both domestic pack 
and imported canned tuna were highest 
in those families whose head of the house- 
hold had a college education. However, 
families whose head had only high school 
training purchased more solid pack and 
grated tuna. 
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Families with teenagers purchased canned fish by family characteristics for 
solid-pack tuna and more grated six months beginning with October 1958. 
than those households with no chil- The data (provided by the Market Re- 
iren or with children of younger age | search Corporation of America under a 
groups. Those families with children contract financed by the Bureau) repre- 
iged 6-12 bought more chunk-style and | sents estimates of national purchases by 
he imported product than did families in| household consumers only. The report 
other categories. summarizes the data on purchases of 
canned tuna, canned salmon, and canned 
1milies in which the wives were not sardines. The purpose of this report is 
loyed purchased about 11 percent to provide additional information con- 
( nned those in which cerning buying practices of households 
es V cing. Those house- as related to regions, city-size locations 
: h wives bought 21 and other socio-economic factors. 
yle, 27 percent 
pc bout the same a- * 








wives were employed. CONSUMER PURCHASES, JULY 1959: 
~ Canned tuna purchases by household 


g October 1958-March 1959, consumers in July 1959 were 998,000 
ses of canned salmon were pur- cases of which 64,000 cases were im- 
1,000 families in the United ported. Bytype of pack, domestic -packed 
k salmon le about 53 tuna purchases were 217,000 cases solid, 
se purchases, while red 616,000 cases chunk, and 101,000 cases 
1ses amounted to 21 per- grated or flakes. The average purchase 
tal. was 1.9 cans at atime. About 32.0 per- 
cent of the households bought all types 
hases of canned salmon of canned tuna; only 2.2 percent bought 
hest in those families in which the imported product. The average re- 
household had only a tail price paid for a 7-oz. can of domes- 
ol education. However, fami- | tic solid or fancy was 34.9 cents and for 
llege-educated person as a 6$-0z. can of chunk 27.6 cents. Im- 
sehold bought more chi ported solid or fancy was bought at 28.6 
red, and medium red salmon than | cents acan. July purchases were higher 
es whose heads had grade than the 964,000 cases bought in June by 
high school education only. | 3.5 percent; retail prices in most cases 
were Slightly lower. 
ses or re Saimo DY families 
ldren were larger than those | During July, kRousehold consumer pur- 
es by households with children. | chase of California sardines were 
milies with children of pre- | 36,000 cases; and 31,000 cases imported 
ge led other groups in purchases] sardines. The average purchases was 
salmon. Households with-teen- | 1.5 cans at a time for California sardines 
ight about 111 percent more | and 1.9 cans for imported. Only 1.7 per- 
mon than families without child- | cent of the households bought canned Cali- 
14 percent more than those with| fornia sardines and 1.8 percent imported. 
6-12 years old. | The average retail price paid for a 1-lb. 
can of California sardines was 23.9 cents, 
1olds in which the housewife and for a 4-oz. can of imported 26.6 
employed purchased 34.8 cases | cents. Retail prices were higher for 
1 which was about 16 percent both California and imported canned sar- 
than the purchases made bythose | dines, July purchases of California sar- 
ies in which the housewife was em- | dines were lower than the 41,000 cases 
yed. bought in June by 12.2 percent. 
recent publication of the U. S. Bu- Canned salmon purchases in July 1959 
reau of Commercial Fisheries contains were 216,000 standard cases, of which 


ormation 


on consumer purchases of 112,000 cases were pinks and 53,000 cases 
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reds. The average purchase was 1.2 cans 
atatime. About 14.8 percent of the house- 
holds bought all types of canned salmon; 
7.3 percent bought pinks. The average 
retail price paid for a 1-lb. can of pink 
was 57.2 cents and for red 88.0 cents. 
July purchases were down about 4.0 per- 





cent from the 225,000 cases bought in 
June. 





Canned Foods 


OUT-OF -STOCK CONDITION 
COSTLY TO STORES: 
A typical supermarket loses about 
$3,000 a year in canned food sales when 
out of stock. This was the conclusion in 
reporting the highlights of the Out-of- 
Stock Study to the trade press in an Au- 
gust 21 release by the National Canners 
Association public relations counsel. 
The study was based on findings of a 
12-week period (June through August 
1957) in 12 supermarkets in the Phila- 
delphia-New Jersey area. 


The 


report makes the 
mary of 


findings with reference tof 


ery products: 


The most serious out-of-stock condi- 
tions were found in the canned fish and 
canned meat and poultry groups. On the 
average more than 5 percent or 5 of the 
98 items in these groups were oOut-oli- 
stock each day each supermarket 

For canned foods as a whole, Friday 


was the day of the week with the lowest 
percentage (2.4 percent) of items 
stock, followed by Thursday with 3.0 
percent. Monday, re eye Wednesday, 
and Saturday all showed average of 
3.3 percent out “(informat ion 
Letter, 1959, National Can- 
ners! 


out-of - 


-of-stock. 
August 29, 
Association). 


| 
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Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 
January-July 1959 


Total shipments of metal cans for fish- 
ery products during January-July 1959 a- 
mounted to 66,657 short tons 

of steel (based on the amount 
of steel consumed inthe 
manufacture of cans) as 
compared with62,978 
tons in the same period 
a year ago. Canning of 
fishery products in July this year included 





tuna, Maine sardines, salmon, shrimp, 
and squid. Shipments of metal cans were 


up by 19.4 percent from June to Julythis 
year, but lower by 8.5 percent for this 
year as compared ‘with July a year ago 


Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants 
known to be producing metal cans. Reported in base boxes 
of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans, the data for 
fishery products are converted to tons of steel by using the 
factor: 23.0 base boxes of steel equal one short tonof steel. 
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Central Pacific Fisheries 
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SKIPJACK TUNA BEHAVIOR STUDIED 
IN VICINITY OF HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: 
“M/vV "Cc Charles H. Gilbert” Cruise 45: 

The chief objective of the 60-day cruise 
around the main Hawaiian Islands and 
wh cee Frigate Shoalbvthe U. S. Bureau 

f Commercial Fisheries Research ves- 
- Charles H. Gilbert was to study the 
behavior of tuna, withthe long-term goal 
of using the knowledge obtained to aid the 
Hawaiiancommercialtunafishermen. A- 
bout all of the July-August 1959 research 
was devoted to skipjack or aku. The reac- 
tions of skipjack were noted when various 
kinds of bait were used, when baits were 
" pepped up" with enhancers such as glit- 
tering tinsel and water sprays, when the 
amount of bait was varied, and when color- 
ed dyes and various sounds were introdu- 
cedintothe water. Although the results of 
these experiments will only be known in de- 
tail after weeks of analysis, it is hoped that 
we will ultimately discover what it is that 
makes a good bait, and also how this bait 
should be used. The cruise was completed 
on September 3, 1959. 
1/These investiontions| prior to the August 1959 Commercial 


Fisheries Review were listed under Pacific Oceanic 
Fisheries Investigations. 
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A new blister-type underwater obser- 
vation chamber on the vessel was used. 
this vantage point 7 feet beneath 
observers watched tuna ac- 
during fishing. They recorded fish 
movie tilm and personal im- 
records. The blister 
ng success, for not only 

annoy ing bubble Ss, which 
‘evious ch amber 
enabled bidlcpiabs 


From 


the surface, 


vior on 


ressions voice 


on 


s an outstandir 





rom 








sness 
4 - . x an! 
S Or ir several 
S mforx 
blister is erior to under- 
t sior Ss levice for studying 
t 4 


elevision 


onally saw farther through |} 


er than the human eye oran 


xx7} h 3 
whnicn 1s 


Hon olulu. 


BAIT RESOURCI 


SKIPJACK 


il 


EET STUDIED: 
he factors limiting the total 
skipjack in Hawaii is the a- 
Lit ba Nehu, a local 
chovy, is the principal bait 
. short supply. Also, 
f keep alive in the 
S S rthe lin iting the a- 
y and lin ng the distance 
yperation of the sampans. 
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The Honolulu Biological laboratory of 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies is presently engaged in studies di- 
rected towards both supplementing the 
live-bait supply available to the Hawai- 
ian skipjack fleet and developing a more 

| hardy bait. Three species are present- 

| ly under investigation, tilapia (Tilapia 

| mossambica), Marquesan sardine (Haren- 
gula vittata), and threadfin shad (Doro- 
soma petenensis). 





| completion. The results of these studies 
indicate that these fish can be economi- 
| cally reared in ponds; that they may be 
| readily acclimatized from fresh to sea 
water; that early spawning may be in- 
| duced, thus making adequate supplies of 
bait available to the fisherman at the 
the skipjack season; that they 
hardy fish and can be carried in 
the bait wells for several days or weeks 
through oceanic areas w ith c hanges of 
| temperature of at least 10 F., and that, 
| when properly used, they are a good bait 
|for large skipjack. The results of these 
tilapia investigat tions were one factor in 
| the State Legislature appropriating 
$130,000 for the construction and $50,000 
1 tilapia rearing fa- 


| 
| 
| The tilapia studies are approaching 


| the 
|} onset ol 


iore 
ait 


for maintenance of 


| cility by the State Department of Fish and 


survey of the fishery poten- 

waters of French Oceania, 

Marquesan sardine was used exclu- 

| sively as bait during live-bait fishing for 

skipjack and yellowfin. Because of its 

| proven qualities, a program of introduc- 

| tion of this fish into Hawaiian waters was 
1956. All introductions were 


During a 
tials of the 


| the 


| started in 

| made in waters near the Island of Oahu. 

| By 1959, as indicated by recoveries made 

| by comme! fishermen during baiting 

ions, fish had moved to wa- 

| ters near at least seven of the eight ma- 

| jor islands. For use by the fishermen, 
jars with formalin and labels have been 

|left at strategic points on the Islands. 


Tabt-tl 
Clal 


operat these 


A particularly interesting collection 
| was made in Kaneohe Bay in early Au- 
|gust. One of the sardines in this collec- 
|tion was the largest (about 6 inches) seen 
by the biologists--larger than any re- 
ported from the waters of either French 








Oceania or Hawaii. In addition, further 
evidence of successful spawning was 
given by the presence of 23-inch sar- 


17 | 
dines in this collection. 


During 1959, a small shipment of 
1ad was introduced into res- 


hreadfin sl 
This tential 


ervoirs. llive bait, native 
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Clams 


SOF T-SHELL CLAMS FOUND IN 
MARYLAND CHESAPEAKE BAY WATERS: 

There is a large crop of soft-shell clams in Anne Arun- 
del and Queen Anne's County Chesapeake Bay waters, ac~- 
cording to a shellfish biologist at the Maryland Chesapeake 
Biological Laboratory. Most of the quarter-million bushels 
of clams were found along the inshore, sandy edges of once- 
productive oyster bars, where oysters no longer are able 
to survive in commercial quantities. 








The first phase of the biologist’s findings was followed 
with a precedent-breaking step by the Maryland Tidewater 
Fisheries Commission, which maintains tight control over 
the State's oyster bars. The charted bars in the past have 
always been off-limits for any other use, regardless of 
whether or not oysters were present, The Commission 
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broke the precedent after the fact-finding survey and opened 
parts of the grounds to fishing. The Commission received 
considerable encouragement for its action from the clam 
fishermen who themselves are largely former oystermen, 


The biologist began the survey two years ago at the re- 
quest of Anne Arundel watermen, hoping to work in the in- 
shore side of the Three Sisters oyster bar. Using a mechan- 
ical clam digger, he quantitatively checked a 350-acre area 
and found a crop of 252 bushels to t acre, ‘‘Incidentally, 
we didn’t see a single live oyster there,’’ the biologist de- 
clared, Many years ago, the bar was one of the Chesapeake’s 
best sources of oysters. In 1958, 300 more acres were sur- 
veyed on Three Sisters, plus 235 acres off Kent Island on 
road Creek Bar’s inner edge. 








Meanwhile, at the request of Somerset County watermen, 
Tangier and Pocomoke Sound bottoms were checked and 
plenty of clam shells were found, but no clam population 
worth harvesting. The hurricanes in 1954 and1955 may have 
stirred up the bottom too much and killed off most of them, 





It was while checking the clam population in the Sounds 
that the biologist reported enormous concentrations of buried 
oyster shells in the area. The Tidewater Fisheries Com- 
mission Chairman later announced an ambitious program 
aimed at rehabilitating the oyster industry by using these 
and other oyster-shell deposits, 

In June of this year the Chesapeake Biological Laboratory 
sent two biologists to the Three Sisters area again. They 
checked 225 more acres to discover a population of 295 


bushels to the acre, 





Croakers 


OLOGIST REPORTS ON 
SAPPEARANCE OF YOUNG 
N CHES APEAKE BAY: 


The disappearance of young 


xy croakers 
he Chesapeake Bay was discussed by 
biologist of the Virginia Fisheries Lab- 


oratory, Gloucester Point, Va., at the an- 


, 


T 
I 
nual meeting of the American Fisheries 





Croaker =< 
(Micropogon undulatus) 


= 4 a a 


Society held at Clearwater, Fla., Sep- 


tember 17-18. The study of the move- 
|}ment of young croakers within the Bay 


was begun by the Laboratory in 1950. 

In recent years the Virginia biologists 
have continued tracing the movements 
of these young fish and report that heavy 
kills occurred during the winter of 1957 
and 1958 probably due to protracted cold 
weather. 
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Great numbers of young croakers ap- | Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 
peared in the Bay and its rivers during 

















the fall of 1957, which portended excel- DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

lent fishing two years later. However, PURCHASES, JANUARY-AUGUST 1959: 

he situation ease Age during the winter Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products: 

months. ‘Although there were consider- |For the use of the Armed Forces under 

ible numbers of young croakers present the Department of Defense, 2.1 million 

luring the fall of 1957, they disappeared |pounds (value $859,000) of fresh and fro- 
mid-winter. Their disappearance |}zen fishery products were purchased in 


ided with a period when water tem- | August 1959 by the Military Subsistence 
‘es were extremely low for a long |Agency field headquarters. The quantity 
time. Probably the extreme purchased in neat was down 7.0 


F 
5 










































































peratures destroyed the young percent from the preceding month, but 
kers, the gist stated. was 30.6 percent sitive the amount 
purchased in August 1958. The value of 
igh croakers of large size have the purchases in August 1959 was low- 
ight this past summer and large er by 28.6 percent as compared with 
Ss were caught in the commercial |July and down 7.1 percent from Au- 
s on Virginia's easternshoreduring | gust 1958. 
, the chances of atc ig croak- Rie ile ae 
| y f y , +7 ORD will |} orb ene ot on \ (Ta ble 1 - Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Purchased by 
rs size in 1960 will be extremely || : ~ 
i ote : : . 1} Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
nere nas beenasuccess | August 1959 with Comparisons 
intial lied oe er I ia = = = ———————— 
pmen ir young roakers hrough | QUANTITY VALUE 
vill the depleted stocks be re- [ ~_ August | Jan. -Aug August | Jan, -Aug. 
he biologist declared. | 1959 [1958 | 1959 | 1958 | i959 [1958 | 1959 | 1958 
ne (, 000 Tbs.) ... . |. «+ « « ($1,000)... 
| 2, 112]1, 617 | 15,730|16, 19 196| 859 | 925 | 8,049] 9, 334 
Qeeeeenneness epee 
scientists croakers 
throughout early | For the first eight months of 1959 
1 | i. oo ° 
egg ch out in ocean wa- |purchases totaled 15.7 million pounds, 
St be d the mouth of the Chese- |valued at $8.0 million--a decrease of 
I ind the young migrate into |2.9 percent in quantity and 13.8 percent 
he rivers. There they in value as compared with the same peri- 
uughout the remainder of the od of 1958. 
summe and return 
lw they are a- | Prices paid for fresh and frozen fish- 
\dults migrate into the lery products by the Department of De- 
return to the ocean in fense in August 1959 averaged 40.7 cents 
a pound, 12.2 cents less than the 52.9 
j}cents paid in Julyand 16.5 cents less than 
irveys from the research |the 57.2 cents paidduring August 1958. 
Pathfinder with scientists from This indicates that prices were lower and 
peake Biological Laboratory of |lower-priced products were purchased 
have indicated that the scarcity this August. 
kers occurred not only in 
lso in Maryland during the Canned Fishery Products: Sardines 
spring of 1958. The absence and tuna were the = “incipal canned fish- 
roakers in pound nets in the | ery products purchased for the use of the 
1958 alsoconfirmed that the spawn- | Armed Forces during August 1959. Dur- 
the previous fall and winter was ing January-August 1959 purchases of 
Or 
Table 2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased by Military 
P : = Subsistence Supply Agency, 
Similar kill occurred during the August 1959 with Comparisons 
er of 1958 and 1959 and experience OK QUANTITY VALUE 
l tes that no rex overy of the croaker Product August Jan. -Auq. August Jan. -Auq. 
fishery can be anticipated for at least 1959 [1958 | 1959 | 1958 Ji9S9 [i958] 19591958 
vO years. ee i. oR ee . « ($1,000)... 
[Tuna . .{ 150] 908 /2, 132 ]3, 470 59 1/ 997 | 1/ 
x Salmon . 2 1 15 1,401 2 1/ 11] 1/ 
Sardines.| 194 41 970 93} 27 | 1/ 143] 1/ 
1/ Unavailable. . fi 
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the three principal canned fishery prod- 
ucts were lower by 37.2 percent from 
the purchases made in January-August 
1958. Purchases of canned tuna were 
down by 38.6 percent and about 99.0 per- 
cent for salmon, but canned sardine pur- 
chases increased almost 10 times over 
the purchases during the first eight 
months of 1958. 
‘Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some lo- 
cal purchases not included in the data given; actual tc- 


tal purchases are higher because it is not possible to us- 
tain local purchases, 


=> 


¥ 
Fish Ladders | 


EFFECTIVENESS OF | 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF | 
SALMON FISHWAYS STUDIED: 
~ Recent studies were conducted on the 
passage of blueback or sockeye salmon at 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries | 
experimental research facility at Bonne- 
ville Dam. During the course of these 
studies 26 fish were individually timed in 
each of two types of endless fishways. 

The fishways were of the conventional 
ladder type, one fishway having 8-foot 


| tempts, 


| ologists 
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from which water is flowing. For exam- 
ple, at Bonneville Dam there are ten 
draft tubes from each of which some 
12,500 second feet of water is issuing. 
In addition, there is a spillway with 16 
normally-functioning gates each 50 feet 
wide and, of course, there are the fish- 
way entrances with their relatively small 
flow of water. The task was to place the 
fishway entrances in such locations and 
to provide sufficient flows so that, with 
a minimum number of unsuccessful at- 
the salmon would find an en- 
trance and proceed on upstream. Bi- 
have been successful in accom- 


| plishing this task. 








pools with 1-foot rise between pools; the 
other had 16-foot pools with 1-foot rise be- 
tween pools. The mean time required for 
blueback salmonto ascend 104 pools of the 
1-on-8 fishway was 2 hours and 57 rte 
for the 1-on-16fishway 2 hours and 
minutes. Tests v were conducted previc ious - 
ly on passage time for chinook salmon. 


Results to date indicate the much 
cheaper to construct 1-on-8 fishway is 
nidiel as effective as the 1-on-16 fish- 
way for passing salmon over dams. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES ACTIVITIES REVIEWED: 
‘Research and management biologists 
of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries and the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Idaho, havedone a great deal 
toward devising and testing methods for 
passing fish over dams. The scientists 
have found that the problem of getting 
adult salmon over dams can be met in 
a number of ways. Salmon migrating 





upstream are attracted to those areas 
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| 
| 
| Fish ladder at Bonneville Dam, Columbia River. 
| 


There are, of course, other means of 
providing upstream fish passage atdams, 
such as fish locks, trams, or by trapping 
and hauling. Whenever possible, biolo- 
gists prefer to have the fish ascend a 
fish ladder. However, in the case of 
some high dams, the only practical pro- 
cedure is to trap and haul the fish over 
in tank trucks. 


Many improvements have been made 
in fish ladder design, and experiments 
are being conducted at the research fa- 
cility at Bonneville to determine the opti- 
mum pool length and width which will 
pass salmon most effectively. Recently 
it has been found that both the length and 
width of the steps in fish ladders may 
be reduced. This will result in a sub- 
stantial saving of money in the design of 
future fishways. 


The problem cf providing safe pas- 
Sage over dams for young salmon en 
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is much more difficult. How- 
ever, various schemes have been worked 
nd are being tested at the present 

In particular, fingerling ''skim- 
facilities and a fingerling ''ski 
been installed above Pelton 
Dam on the Deschutes River in Oregon. 
methods are young fish 
riments are under way to meas- 
Another new ap- 


jute tO S€a 


nave 


assing 
passing 
X Pe 

eiltectiveness. 


labora 


ng fingerlin 


Seattle ory. This 


gs into traps or 


5 


isses | 


yy an array of en 
es placed in the forebay of dams. 
fish by electricity is being evalu- 
Lake Tapps, Wash 
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Great Lakes Fisheries 
Exploration and Gear Research 


—PLORATORY FISHING 

LAKE ERIE CONTINUED: 
M/V" Active” Cruise 4: To study the 
ercial availability of smelt and 

h stocks in Lake Erie, the U.S. 
sure f Commercial Fisheries char- 
1 exploratory fishing vessel Active 
} 


ana 


TN 
LIN 
1 

er < 


eda 


surface scouting echo- 


ng 
li operations on Crui 
99). The vessel operated between 
Conneaut, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y. 
During the cruise, 35 exploratory drags 
in the 5- 25-fathom depth 
50-foot two-seam balloon 
+-inch mesh cod end. 

f smelt in eastern Lake Erie 
from amounts to 150pounds 
The majority of in this 
30 to 35 to the pound. Some 
12 to 18 to the pound, were 
Small amounts of spot-tail 

ners, emerald shiners, white bass, 

uckers, sheepshead, and yellow 

were taken in the shallow-water 
Several tows at standard sta- 

in the area visited during Cruise 3 

uced catches up to 500 pounds of 

12 to 18 to the pound. One com- 

I 11 fisherman took trawl catches up 

to 1,500 pounds of smelt per day from 

this area. 
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ise 4 (August 3- 


Numerous large surface schools of 
small emerald shiners were observed. 
No seine sets were attempted. 
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M/V Active Cruise 4, (August 3-17, 1959). 


Surface temperatures recorded dur- 
ing the cruise showed little variation-- 
from 74 F.to 75 F. Bottom tempera- 
|tures ranged from 41° F. at 25 fathoms 
Ito 74° F o Thermal strati- 


| 


at 5 fathoms. 
\fication was well defined throughout the 
| Eastern basin. 


| QO 


. ar 
|\Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 
| WESTERN LAKE ERIE 

BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH CONTINUED: 


~ M/V "George L.” Cruise 6, August 1959: Young 
yellow pike (walleye) 7-9 inches long were taken 
by gill net or trawl at all 7 stations in the western 
basin of Lake Erie by the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries research vessel George L. during 
the regular summer cruise. Young yellow perch 
were taken in large numbers--often more than 500 
| per 10-minute haul--in al! areas and were the 
most abundant fish in the trawl catches. Young 
white bass and spot-tail shiners were caught in 
larger numbers and were more widely distributed 
than young sheepshead, emerald shiners, trout- 
perch, alewife, and gizzard shad. 





| 








Few adult commercial fish were taken by trawl. 
Yellow perch catches were lower than previously 
in the year, Catches of sheepshead and channel 
catfish were light. 


The catch of fish in overnight sets of "canned" 
gill nets little resembled trawl catches in the same 
area at the same time. Large numbers of yearling 
gizzard shad were taken at most stations by gill 
net--few were taken by trawl. Several dozen adult 
yellow pike were caught by giil net at one station 
10 miles north of Monroe. Only one other large 
yellow pike was seen during the entire cruise. The 
catch of adult perch in gill nets was light. 


















































Surface water temperatures 
81° F. and only a few degrees s 
and bottom temperatures. 
normal at all depths. 


Water transparencies, 


were apparent in all areas. 





sisted mostly of midge larvae. 


were taken rarely. 
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er fish 
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and other bottom feeders were 
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tood, 
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Oxygen content appeared 


measured by Secchidisc, 
were less than earlier in thesummer. Alga 
Bottom samples con- 


amination of the stomach contents of thelarg- | 
that yellow perch, sheey 
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1 tows northeast of Bear Island took 37 I gions for purposes o 
4 L. zenithicus. At this station the sur- and to sample variou 
re) 
was 63.5 |} bottom tempera 





took 8 lake trout, 8 lake herring, 57 smelt, 176 L. 
hoyi, 4 L. zenithicus, and 1 burbot. Be 


Two trawl tows at this station took 18 lake 


le Girl's Point took mainly L. 
but included 2 lake trout and 











the Isle Royale region to compare their relative 
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t of Pike's Bay in 19 fathoms 


trout, 
1 pygmy whitefish, 1 L. zeni- 
lers, and 6 ninespine stickle- t 
the trout ranged from 5.1 to 
trout were fin-clipped. of 

temperature was 68.5 
as 42.4 F, 
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gill nets set in 25 fathoms 
hoyi 


























--Ar mi l- . titie f tc | 
ee large quantities of fish. | 8 lake g. Four 10-minute trawl tows at 15, 
net gang used during the cruise was ap 8, 20 and 27 fathoms took predominately smelt 
1,700 feet long and consisted of mesh and small, unidentified coregonids. F our small 
from 1} to 5 inches. trout were taken at 18 and 20 fathoms. ,The sur- 
, October 1959, p. 29 face temperature in this area was 70.8 F 
The outboard motor boat conducted trawling op- 
| erations in shallow waters just off the shores of 
| Stockton Island. Tows were made in midafternoon 
and again after dark to compare catches from day- 
WESTERN LAKE SUPERIOR | and nighttime fishing. 
FISHERY SURVEY CONTINUED 
—~M/V “Siscowet" C1 q Jul 7 4 The tch in tows made during the day was very 
- Midsummer ght i consisted mainly of smelt, slimy muddlers, 
thr ne ee whitefish, trout-perch, johnny darters, 
c é ine sticklebacks. Largest numbers of 
sh e taken on the same grounds at about 11:00 
p.! The longnose dace and northern lake chub 
were aptured in addition to the species taken dur- 
V = tne la 
ngfromasmall boat and 
h seine along the shores ght trawling by the Siscowet in t irea was 
hampered by rough and dirty bottom. Two 10-min- 
| ute | s took 4 lake trout, 2 L. hoyi pygmy 
urd ¢ net gangs (1 } esh | fish, 1 menominee 1, 170 slimy mud- 
D nter a ) were ls lr T A NE € a 150 il! ie ymacks 
I le ea statio 4 r Sé b I 
traw Water s es for chemi I - j 2 by 6-foot sh seine was hauled 
I k ur bot les ere V 1 e shorellr Island The catct 
é ‘ res at « h inde — } | fr ha ade rnoon consisted of 1 
I gs and obse s ere muddler. A same area ter dark 
€ yrrded took over 200 fish, ily nines e sti >back, 
iddlers, and northern lake chubs. 
Gill nme et southe ef Stockton Is 21 
The surface temperature during these oper 
Ss was 70.0 EF . 

i 
ise 5, August 10-22, 1959: udies were 
ed at Isle Royale , Mich., Thunder Bay, Ont., 

the Apostle Islands, Wis., duri t ; 
stations worked are lo« d 
Is le: north of Thompson's Island; Grace 
Harbor; southeast of Menagerie Island; south of 
| Mott Island; Rock Harbor; northeast of Amygdaloid 
sland; south of Rainbow Cove 
Thunder Bay: between Pie and Welcome Islands; 
| north of Welcome Island. 
| 
h- | Apostle Islands: south of Stockton Island. 


ctives of this cruise were to 

lations of coregonids in the 
Bay, and Apostle Island re- 

f identification and comparison, 

is populations of lake trout in 
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ce with last year's catch and to tag and re- On August 12, 1959, two 300-foot gill nets (14-, 
ease live specimens to learn their movements 43-inch mesh) were set WNW. of Ryan Island in 
thin the lake. water 72 to 112 feet deep, Water temperatures on 
this Gate ranged from 69° F. on the surface to 
With the exception of the station established in 47.0° F. on the bottom. 
k Hi whee gill nets were fished at each loca- 
Trawling was attempted only south of Mott The nets, lifted the following day, had captured 
' 9 und in Rock Harbor. 36 whitefish, 29 trout, 7 burbot, and 2 Siskiwit 
Lake cisco, Leuchichthys bartletti Koelz. The 
One m > trawl tow south of Mott Island trout averaged 22.2 aot in [ength and 3.1 pounds 
2 I ‘lded 2 species of scuipins (deep- jin weight. The lengths of the whitefish ranged 
ily spoonhead muddler), 15 L. zeni- from 7.6 inches to 22.1 inches. 
I and 1 smelt > 
One trout showed evidence of three old scars 
e tow took about 100 which did not have the appearance of sea lamprey 
sh, 1 ; 1 smelt, 1 bur- | scars as seen on Lake Superiortrout. These small, 
y muddlers. shallow scars suggest the possibility of native lam- 
| preys in Siskiwit Lake. 
tches ied siderably with loca- | Note: Leuchichthys hoyi, L. kiyi kiyi, L. zenithicus- -species of chubs. 
se The ¢ gs were made uy] } Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1959, p. 28. 
A small esh nets (14, 2, 2 23 3, 33- 
P One 6 h sh ne was attached t *x &k » 
g s I t and whitefish ye: 
| 
| ( é 32 it captured by sets made | SURVEY OF SOUTHEASTERN 
e area, 149 we ith "spa- | LAKE SU Re RIOR CONTINUED: 
gs e released. mately 100 | M/V “Cisco” Cruise 4: Work during Cruise 4 of 
est ed orn labora- | U.S. * Os eau of Commercial Fisheries research 
| vessel Cisco was carried out in the Shelter Bay- 
Marquelle teweeuns Bay area of southeastern 
ets (gi é eet long and 20 feet uke Superior. Much of the fishing effort was 
shed ir set in Grace Harbor | identical to that of Cr 2, both as to area and 
This set took 162 herring which were | gear 
lmost uniformly f the surface to 
Sev il of t herring appeared to be_ | Regular gangs of gill nets (150 feet each of 1}- 
A few L. zenithicus were also taken yu trey mesh, 200 feet of 2-inch mesh, and 300 
several of them also appeared to be | fes ch of 23-, 23-, 3-, 33-, 4-, 43-, 5-, 53-, and 
| 6-inch mesh) were set overnight at 14 fathoms in 
| Shelter Bay; 20, 35, 50, 75, and 100 fathoms off 
e gangs of two nets each (23, 23 inch mesh) Marquette; and 25 50, and 80 fathoms in Ke- 
hunder Bay in search of Leucichthys weenaw Bay. A total of 24 lake trout was caught 
f yndi sul abspec ies reported to exist (1 in Shelter Bay; 9 at 25 fathoms and 2 at 35 fath- 
n hs f Lake Superior, but about oms off Marquette; and 11 at 25 fathoms and 1 at 
tl yw The catch from these 35 fathoms in Keweenaw Bay). Of these, 13 were 
g i >d mainly of longnose suckers, | marked with spaghetti tags and released. Chub 
k und chubs which were not immediate- catches off Marquette were light (none at 20 fath- 
é Mz of the herring had the extreme- | oms, 12 at 25 fathoms, 42 at 50 fathoms, and 48 at 
yodies and short snouts attributed to Leuci- | 100 fathoms) except at 75 fathoms where 126 were 
Lys edi albus. This nominal subspecies is taken, the catch at 50 fathoms was appreciably 
Lake Erie and has been previously re- smaller than during Cruise 2. Leuc ichthys reigh- 
ys of Lake Superior. Many specimens ardi was the most abundant chub and L. hoyi sec- 
h lake herring and chubs were preserved. | ond most common in the 25-, 35-, and 50-fathom 
|} sets off Marquette, mH L. kiyi was most abundant 
6 small-mesh nets were set at 50fath- | in the deeper nets. L. _. nigripinnis and L. zenithi- 
Stockton Island. About 225 chubs were | cus were not numerous inany sets. Inthe Keweenaw 
- f them L. hoyi and L. zenithicus. Sev- Bay area chub catches at 25 fathoms (124), 35 fath- 
specimens were frozen and later com-| oms (227), and 50 fathoms (265) were heavier than 
p with like species from Isle Royale and from during Cruise 2, mostly because of an increase in 
ke Superior | the number of L. hoyi, which dominated the catches 
d | at these depths. At 80 fathoms, however, the 22 
irface temperature at Isle ory varied | chubs taken were fewer than in Cruise 2. Lake 
60.8 F. in Grace en to 56.2 . north | herring were scarce in most sets, but 53, aver- 
is son's Island. In’ rhunger Bay, phe surface | aging 1 pound each, were caught in Shelter Bay 
erature ranged from 58.4 to 60, 5° F. South | where only 4 were netted during Cruise 2. Other 
ockt Island the surface vamedatied was | species in the gill nets were burbot (a few in sev- 
4 F eral sets off Marquette, none in Keweenaw Bay), 
and smelt (common only at 25 fathoms in Keween- 
Officials of the U. S. Park Service, Isle Royale, aw Bay). 
‘equested that the Bureau biologists set gill 
s Siskiwit Lake in search of lake trout re- Trawls were towed at 100 fathoms northwest of 
on to be scarred by the sea lamprey. Grand Island, at 50 fathoms off Marquette, and at 
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several depths from 12 to 25 fathoms in Shelter Six drags were 
Bay, 7 to 20 fathoms south of Traverse Island in the trawl reached bottom and returned 
Ceweenaw Bay, and 20 to 45 fathoms off Pequaming : 

Keweenaw Day, an a. ote tow otf Gra, | to the surface without damage or foul- 
in Keweenaw Bay. A single 20-minute tow off Grand ; — i 

Island brought up 141 deep-water sculpins, lslimy | Ng. Three drags were water hauls, two 


‘successful" in that 





















































sculpin, 2 L. reighardi, and 2 L. kiyi. Fairly large 7 _ 

numbers of slimy sculpins, and an occasional spoon 92 91 

head sculpin, smelt, pygmy whitefish, and nine- | 

spine stickleback made up the catches in Shelter 

3ay. No O-age class lake trout were netted, ashas ' 
been the case al s; year. The tows off Marquette | z 
yielded moderate numbers of slimy sculpins and Legend: ' 
deep-water sculpins, a few L. re ighardi an iL. hoyi, || e - Flat trawl station. 

and a single burbot. The catches off Traverse Is oe be Tt 

land consisted mostly of slimy sculpins and nine- | © - Balloon trewi station. 
Spine sth klebac ks, exces pt at 7 fathoms where 231 v Vip ne stati ' 
yearling smelt were taken in a 10-minute tow. Off ' 
Pequaming in Keweenaw Bay, 44 lake trout between |} Eee _ 

5 and 10 inches long were caught. Only one was +x 
naturally spawned, the others having been stocked | 
n the Bay about 6 weeks previously. The lake } 

trout were most abundan ms. Other | 

species in these tows s, nine i 

spine sticklebacks, smelt s L. hoyi, } Z 

und L. reighardi. All ynsider | : hy 

ibly less yn thar i 

Half-meter nets with | es ere ° 
towed for fish fry in m¢ sited 
Very few fish fry were netted except in Keweenaw } iat “Te 
Bay and in shallow water (12-16 fathoms) near } og 
Marquette. In the latter area smelt fry were at 
midlevels and an unidentified species, possibly L. | ‘ ‘ | : ry 274 
reighardi, near the surface | “en 
Limnological stations in Shelter Bay, 

aw Bay, and off Big Bay Point were visit - Aan “ 
face water temperature had risen, by the end of ° 
the cruise, to about 18° C, (64.4° F.) for severgl ° 
miles out from shore, and ubout 15° C 4 ) F,) # 
2( mile s off Marquette. remes were 1 1 | 
20.7 C. (52.7 and 69 *.). Thermal str: - 
tion w noted in all areas, but there were few oc 

isio when there was a sharp thermoclin«s } i 
Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Re view, September . o | 

and October 1959 p. 27. 

- 2. z 25° 


M/V Oregon Cruise 60 (July 22 to 31, 1959). 


Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program | resulted in tear ups, and one net was 
lost. From the appearance of the net and 
EXPERIMENTAL DEEP-WATER | trawl doors, there is some question as to 
TRAWLING IN THE CENTRAL AND | whether the gear was functioning proper- 





NORTH-CENTRAL GULF OF MEXICO: | ly onthe"successful" hauls. The largest 
~ M/V “Oregon™ Cruise 60: To obtain | fish catch, which amounted to 25 pounds 
more data on deep-water fishing tech- | of mostly large brotulids and macrourids, 
niques with commercial trawls, theU.S. | was made in 850 to 1,100 fathoms. Sev- 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries explor- | eral species of penaeid shrimp were 
atory fishing vessel Oregon made a 9- caught at all depths fished, but in very 














| ' 
day cruise to the Central and North- | small numbers. Largest of these have 
Central Gulf of Mexico. During the | been tentatively identified as Aristaeo- 
cruise that ended on July 31, 1959, 12 morpha and Plesiopenaeus. Several — 
bottom tows were attempted in depths large nonpenaeids were taken in small 
ranging from 850 to 1,850 fathoms using | numbers, including Notostomus and Ac- 
40-foot flat and 30-foot balloon trawls. anthephyra. che ik Sale 
The principal purpose was to determine arpa 
the wire size-length ratio for given ves- aw a Ge 
sel or current speeds. 





November 1959 
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LAMPARA SEINE TESTED 
ON FISH SCHOOLS ALONG 
MISSISSIPPI L COAST: 
—M/ V “Oregon” Cruise 61: In an at- 
1 , ERIE comme eeter quantities 
s rom schools along the coast of 
ssissippi, the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
Fisheries peace tal wee 4 fishing 
ssel Oregon a y Rene seine 









that 
nat 


W 1 48 

) lle 
ow Y 
eu 

ne 
r ) 

. ing from the vessel was 
tion of school fish. Steady 
resh ds prevailed 
e cruise, and no concen- 

ls were located. Small catches 
enhaden (B: re voortia), 
lies | (Harer ngula), Spanish mack- 
el (Scomberom orus), ladyfish (Elops), 
vies (Anchoa), and croakers (Mi- 
pogon). 
' 
g sets were made on fish attracted 
,000-watt light; two lights, 1,500 
. d 750 watts; and two 750-watt 
s. Variations noted were: fish at- 


with lower intensity lights 


ended on 





would 
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UNDERWATER MOTION 
PICTURES TO EVALUATE 
SHRIMP ° TRAWLS IN ACTION: 
~ M[V “George M. Bowers” Cruises 20, 
| 21,and 22: A series of cruises have been 
| made by the U. S. Bureau of Commercia 
| Fisheries e xplor atory fishing vessel 
George M. Bowers to study shrimp 
trawls in action with underwater motion 
picture cameras. The studies are plan- 
|ned to give a complete and detailed under- 
water picture of shrimp trawls while 
shing under a wide range of conditions. 








al 








objective will be to evaluate 
f different types of 
and their many modifica- 
the shrimp industry. A 
‘tive will be to prepare a 
etailed motion picture films 
rious trawls for loan to fisher- 
makers, and other interested 


A major 
the e 
durin trawls 
by 
objec 


| 
| 6 
| 
g 
| fectiveness of 
| tions used 
|} further 
| series of d 
the va 
| men, net 


groups. 


}on 


<1 


al 





“G a Uae ® @ 
‘rage CAG ane Ss 
ee — 





Bureau's exploratory fishing vessel George M. Bowers. 
The studies are under way along Flor- 
ida's west coast, between Panama City 
and Dry Tortugas, and in the Bahamas. 
Those areas were chosen because of the 
clear water and suitable bottom condi- 
tions. Future studies of trawls on actual 
shrimp fishing:grounds will be made if 


ightened when the 1,500-watt light 
d on; and small fish were at- 
( re rea dily with larger fish 


water 


conditions are found to be suitable 


shadows 





for underwater photography. 


Cruises 20, 21, and 22 have provided 
8,200 feet of underwater film. Present 
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plans call for about two years of work to 
complete the studies. 


die 
Massachusetts 


AMENDS LAW REGULATING 
STORAGE AND TRANSPORTATION 
OF FROZEN FOOD: 

The State of Massachusetts on 
17, 1959, amended that 


, , 


July 


a law regulates 


the storage and transportation of all 
types of frozen foods, including fishery 


products, 








The lav S app! d, re is 
"Chapter 94 of the General Laws is 
hereby amended by inserting after sex 
tion 73 under the caption FROZEN FOOD 
é 1] ing sec ---Section 73A. No 
person engaged he business stor- 
ing it en rood I ranspor g suc ToC 
shall store or tr sport suc! ) thi 
h ommonwe nh unless it 1s stored or 
ransported under r-« iger I 
shall insur good keeping qu es and 
5 & 4 
der temperatures and holding di 
tions approved by the dire t he d 
VISIO! ) Te! a arugs l e; I se 
mé¢ of public he h. Said di rn é 
er public hearing, make reg 1s 
he stor g 1 tran: sportatic $y 
. : P . 
r 0d, ll udading emperature ) rol 
Ss tatl1o and tne! natters, 1 ora 
e with recognized standards neces 
sar t r the } ITeECTLOI of the publ ( 
h l id the pre servation of such food 
wholesome condition, The term 'fro- 
zen food,' as used in this section shall 
nclude food of any kind which has been 
preserved by a process of fre-« ir g 
othing in this s« yn shall be construed 
apply to delivery of such food by re 
tailer to the purchaser 


Whoever violates any provision of 
this section 


hereun 


or of any regulation made 
der shall be punished by a fine 
than 


of 
hundred dollars for 
and not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more n five hun- 


dred dollars for each subsequent offense 


not more one 


the first offense, 


+h- 
lid 


- 
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Mussels 


TENNESSEE RIVER 

POPULATION STUDIES: 

Surveys of the fresh-water mussel 
populations of the Tennessee River indi- 
cate that this important commercial re- 
source has been drastically depleted in 
it years. Little is known of the life 
history of the predOminant species of 
these populations, the pigtoe mussel, 
Pleurobeme cordatum. If populations of 
this species are to be restored, knowl- 








recel 


edge of its cycle, growth, and ecology 
must be acquired 
i 
958 the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 


ial Fisheries Pensacola (Fla.) Labora- 





tory began experiments at the Tennessee 
Valley Authority's abandoned Elk River 
Fish Hatchery in Limestone County, Ala., 
ropagate the pigtoe mussel. 
10ds propagation are based up- 
eculiar feature of the normal coursés 
evelopment of fresh-water mussels. 


The very young mussels when first freed 
he incubation pouches of the parent, 
must become para- 


pon fish in order to pass through 


th rare exception, 


Listi ii 


the next stage of their existence. There- 
yre, if an opportunity occurs after lib- 

er nn the young mussels or glochidia, 

is they are called in this stage, attach 


ves to the gills, fins, or scales 
The mussels of economic im- 
attach themselves almost ex- 
|clusively to the gills. In attaching to or 
| biting on the fish, a slight wound seems 
to be caused, which begins at once to 
|heal over; but in the process of mending 
|the glochidium is overgrown and, en 
|closed within the tissues of the fish. The 
|mussel is then an internal parasite and 
| remains in this condition for about two 
|weeks. When the proper stage of devel- 
|opment is reached, it frees itself from 
|the host and falls to the bottom. If it 
finds suitable lodgment it continues its 
growth to form an adult mussel. Mus- 
sels do not attach to fish indiscriminate- 
ly; for each species of mussel there is a 
limited number of species of fish which 
may serve as host. 


S 
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National Fish Week 


INT EISENHOWER'S 
ESSAGE TO FISHING INDUSTRY: 
; tember 12, 1959, President 


PRESIDI 








UI Sel 
D. Eisenhower sent the following 
the National Fish and Sea- 
' ( € 
I hite Houss 
Ee De} 12 
' 
: 
| ‘ ( rman I l 
"= V ( é 614 
Vi Ss g tae & 
I ist 
| ( ¢ S is 
Ac 
yu 
lé 
S Sure ) 
r \r € = 
S is Se Food Pa- 
e O ber 12- 
C mercia Fishe es Re vie ‘ 1959, 
ad 
qt 
c . . . . 
North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration 
ed 
and Gear Research 
> R 
ING SUCCESSFUI 
) irre’ Cruise 59-10: Suc- 
ter explt ratory 1 rawl 
. ¢ along he continental 
a I S. Bureau of Commercial 
( ese h vessel Delaware Au- 


st 24-29, 1959. Eighteen tows were 
with the net on 
all except the first 

were made at succes- 


hs from 200 fathoms to beyond 


tne cruise 
j rhe OttoOMm during 


lows 


VS 


Siv ¢ 1ept 
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41 
1,000 fathoms, spaced at approximately 
100-fathom intervals. 


A 40-foot Gulf shrimp net, spread by 
5-foot chain-bridle shrimp doors, was 








used on all experimental tows. Thedoors 
a Ay a 
yt g \ 
ae ae | 
> Me “s Re wo 
: | 
0D 
Lo 4 
ote. cre OT so} 
- — \7 Oe @~- @D 
ic is 
ec | «| 
M/V Delaware Cruise 59-10 (August 24-29, 1959), 
ere towed by a 14-fathom bridle froma 
single warp. The first 400 fathoms of 
+ 
{the warp consisted of 3-inch wire; the 
roar ] . fa * r ~ = a ire 
| remaining 1,450 fathoms was j-inch wire. 
Fishing was conducted on the starboard 
| side from the after gallows. 
| 
[he main fishing problem experienced 
| with this experimental gear in such deep 
| water was snarling of the net. A large 
bis rcentage of snarls apparently occurred 
| while setting out, but indications arethat 
this problem can be resolved. No gear 
ss was reported and little damage to 
1e nets was incurred. 
Information concerning the depth 
ranges of some of the deep-water fauna 


was gained. The American hake (Mer- 
luccius albidus) and long-finned hake 
(Urophycis chesteri) were found to be 
present to a depth of approximately 500 
fathoms. Thirty pounds of each were 
taken at Station 9 in a depth of 485-520 
fathoms. The common rat-tail grenadier 
(Macrourus bairdii) occurred in all depths 
fished. Lobsters (Homarus americanus) 
were found to occur in depths to 300- 

350 fathoms. The red crab (Geryon quin- 
quedens) was found from the lower depth 
range of the lobsters to 1,040 fathoms-- 
the greatest depth reached. 


























Night-light collections were made, 
and several rare specimens were col- 
llected by cooperating personnel from 





the U. S. National Museum, Washington, 
D. C. In cooperation with the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, 342 drift 
bottles were released from 57 stations 
to assist in an oceanographic program 
designed to investigate current patterns 


in the offshore areas. 


Ye 


North Carolina 


TAKES ADVANTAGE OF 





FISHERIES EDUCATION = 

Since the beginning of I9 eee Car= 
Olina has held 37 classes for a total of 
952 vocational-training students on com- 
mercial fisheries subjects, rar nging ron 
navigation to crab meat pickil The 
program has been established \ with funds 
prov ided by ‘is] Act 
of 1956 and adr U.S. De 

ind W el 


partment of 





North Pacific Exploratory 
Fishery Program 
CHUKCHI SE 
LASKA SI 
ATOMIC 


1 IN 
RVEY 
sedan dad 


wie aly ES1 
1D FOR 
COMMISSIOTl 


M/V “John Cobb" Cruise 43 \ 
part of a ¢ ooperative progr IY Dé VEE 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish 
eries and the Division of Biology nd 
Medicine of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Bureau's exploratory fishing 
vessel John N. ca surveyed the r« 
sources and con } rcial pote ential of the 
Chukchi Sea dacine an 8-week cruise that 


ended on September 11, 1959. 


, 


The objectives of this cruise were to 
determine the types, quantity, and dis- 
tribution of marine fish and shellfish ir 


the region; to investigate their 
cial potential; and to assist the 
sion in determining the biological cost 
of the detonation of nuclear devices in 
that area, The 


commer- 
Commis- 


1ission is t¢ ativel* 
planning < an experiment in harbor exca- 
vation near Cape Thompson, Alaska, 

part the over-all Commission program 


comn nit 


as 


or 
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for developing peaceful uses for atomic 
energy. 


During the investigation the vessel 
cruised in excess of 8,000 miles, 2,500 
of which were in the Chukchi Sea. The 
investigations were carried out in the 
area from Bering Strait toCa pe L isburne 
in Nortt Alaska. A total of 59 otter- 
trawl drags, 36 biological-dredge hauls 
and 12 midwater-trawl hauls were made, 
In addition, investigations were made 
with gill traps, and a beach seine. 
Extensive surveys also were made using 
fish-detecting devices to determine 
ty pelagic fishes. 


west 


nets, 
a~ 
vailability of 
commercial quantities of bottom 
taken during the investigation 
in the Chukchi Sea area. Sole taken in 


isn were 









the appeared to be much smaller 
than those taken on commercial grounds 
to the south, One set with a gill net near 
the ¢ Thompson bl: site, produced 
1,000 herring ap proxim: ately 10 inches 
length. Thi epresented the on 
catch that indic cated pokathte comme 
abundance of pelagic fish in the area. 
|O er hauls made with the midwater 
trawl and gill nets were not productive. 


nextreme varied inverte- 


ly rich ar 











te fauna, taken during the investiga- 
ay represent one ofthe finest col- 
€ ons ever made i Arctic waters. Al- 
gshnocommercial quantities of shell- 
vere captured, the collections wil 
tly contribute to the knowledge of 
| ‘ibution in Arctic waters 
Sight of mammals in the Arctic wa- 
rs was not frequent, but several large 
herds of California grey whales weré 
ted southwest of the Eskimo village 
Ki lina, Alaska. The grey whales 
ere »ted on four different occasions 
the same general region. 


Personnel from the Laboratory of 
Radia tion Biology and the C oll ege of 
| Fisheries of the University of Washing- 

ton sampled and monitored fish, shel 
fish, and bottom deposits throughout the 
to determine the extent of back- 


ground radiation present. Analysis of 
these data will be continued at the Uni- 
versity, and subsequent reports on these 
Atomic 
Oceanographic 


| area 
| 
| 
! 


| findings will be released by the 
nergy Commission. 
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M/V John N. Cobb station pattern of Cruise 43 (July-September 1959). 
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data were collected throughout the in- 

vestigation. This information will sup- 

plement data collected by the University 
of Washington oceanographic vessel 

Brown Bear. 


SHRIMP RESOURCES OFF 

NORTH-CENTRAL COAST OF 

GULF OF ALASKA TO BE SURVEYED: 
M/V “John N. Cobb” Cruise 44: The 





“John N. Cobb™ 
shrimp resources in the waters along the 
north-central coast of the Gulfof Alaska 
will be surveyed by the U. S. Bureau of 
caer acne Fisheries exploratory fish- 
ing vessel John N. Cobb. During the Oc- 


tober 7-eoveuthat 20 trip, the vessel 
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M/V John N, Cobb Cruise 44 (October 7-November 20, 


1959). 

and offshore 
waters along the Kenai Peninsula from 
Nuka Bay to Prince William Sound. The 
objectives will be to determine the dis- 
tribution, varieties, abundance, and 
sizes of shrimp during the fall season 
in that area. Oceanographic and meteor- 
ological data will be collected to evaluate 
possible affects on shrimp distribution. 
Commercial-type Gulf of Mexico flat 
shrimp trawls will be used for the ex- 
ploratory fishing. 


will explore in bays, inlets 


’ 


This is the tenth Alaska shrimp re- 
sources survey carried out by the Bu- 
reau since 1950. Cruises in 1957 and 
1958 revealed extensive shrimp beds in 
the Shumagin Islands, Kodiak Island, and 
Kachemak Bay areas. Last year's find- 
ings in the latter two areas are being 
profitably exploited. The work planned 
for this fall will provide information 
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from an area not previously explored. 

The location of productive shrimp grounds 
between Nuka Bay and Prince William 
Sound would considerably aid shrimp 
fishing activities recently started in the 


Seward area. 


Oysters 


LONG ISLAND SOUND SPAWNING AND 

SETTING OF OYSTERS AND STARFISH: 

~ Regular observations on the occurrence and distribution 
of shellfish larvae at several Long Island Sound stations, 
where 200-gallon samples are taken at semiweekly inter- 











vals, have shown that since the issuance of the last bulletin, 


on August 4, the situation has remained virtually the same 
being characterized by small numbers of bivalve larvae 
and practically a total absence of oyster larvae. For ex- 
ample, on August 6 no oyster larvae were found in any of 
the samples. On August 10 the situation was generally 
unchanged, Two oyster larvae were found at one station, 
but the total number of bivalve larvae remained low at all 
stations. Perhaps the finding of a few empty bivalve 
shells, particularly at one Station, and the fact that sever- 
al larvae looked as though their shells were partly empty 
are significant. Possibly these observations indicate mor- 
tality or some abnormal condition of the larvae. 


For the first time this year mature oyster larvae were 
found in one of the plankton sampies taken on August 13 
at one station located in the Milford area. This sample 
contained four mature larvae. In addition, there were a- 
bout 3 or 4 smaller larvae. Again this year mature 
oyster larvae appeared suddenly as though brought in by 
the currents from other areas not covered by the plankton 
Sampling. It is also important that the plankton sample 
from one station, collected on August 13, contained not only 
mature oyster larvae but it also had the highest total num- 
ber of bivalve larvae and the highest number of species of 
bivalve larvae seen in any of our samples since July 13. 
(Observations on Spawning and Setting of Oysters and Star- 
fish in Long Island Sound Bulletin No, 3, Fishery Biologi- 
cal Laboratc ory, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Milford, Conn.,, August 18.) 


The first oyster set occurred on August 11. It was 
extremely light and was recorded only at two stations. 
This is one of the latest beginnings of setting recorded 
in the course of the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries studies, which has extended for a period of about 
25 years. Apparently, the larvae that were developed 
from local spawn either died or were carried away by 
currents. The larvae were absent from our waters re- 
gardless of the observations that the oysters in New 
Haven Harbor had developed a large quantity of spawn 
and that the majority were almost completely or more 
than half spawned by August 6, thus indicating that large 
numbers of eggs were released. On the other hand, we 
know that spawning will continue because many oysters 
at the deeper stations in the Bridgeport area still con- 
tain appreciable quantities of spawn and some of them 
appear to be ripe but unspawned., 


Setting of starfish continued, but its intensity re- 
mained light. Again, two stations in the Bridgeport area 
displayed the heaviest set. However, except for the 
period from August 3 to August 6, when 30 young star- 
fish were recorded on 40 shells at Station 9, the number 
of starfish per collection period did not exceed ten per 
station. 


The beginning of setting of oysters has been delayed 
not only in Long Island Sound proper but also in adjacent 
waters. According to the biologist of the Oyster Insti- 
tute of North America, who in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau is conducting studies on the utilization of salt-water 
ponds.for oyster culture, and who also carries on obser- 
vations in the open waters of Long Island, the first oyster 
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set was recorded about August 12 on collectors placed at Although spawning occurred long ago, 
a depth of approximately 30 feet, north of Paradise Point practicall no oyster larvae have been 
Southold Bay. No oyster larvae were previously seen = y y 
n semiwee kly plankton samples nor were any spat dis~ found in the plankton samples. 
vered on the collectors from that area until the above- 
mentioned date, ~ 
In developing methods of larval cul- 
ther oyster enemy, the flatworm of the genus ture of commercial mollusks several 
y hus, appears to be showing a rapid increase in | rool < , ‘ 
imbers in Long Island Sound waters. We called atten- more antibiotics were evaluated on their 
I this predator in one of our 1956 papers and since ability to control undesirable bacteria 
ur biologists have observed its occurrence and be- - . 
several locations. This year in one of our ex- | that cause larval diseases. Achromycin, 
n Milford Harbor, where laboratory-grown | a prepa -ation of tetracycline, gave prom- 
et was used, over 30 percent of the young oysters, ae 
me instances, were found dead with the worms still |} 1sing results. 
le the shells. | 
| . er = 
the near future the Bureau’s laboratory, in cooper-_ | About 3.5 million oyster larvae were 
with biologists of other groups of the Bureau of | reared to the setting stage and released 
mercial Fisheries and the Connecticut Shell Fish | in experimental ponds. 
mission, will begin a series of studies devoted to 
tions on the behavior of starfish under normal | 
s and to the development of chemical methods Experiments on developing chemical 
trol them. Several biologist-SCUBA divers of the | , 4 £5 . 
Bureau and an underwater television technician of the } barriers to control shellfish enemies 
Woods Hole Biological Laboratory are helping. The | made good progress. 
St shell Fish Commission is also cooperating by | . = 
the oyster-spawning bed in the Milford area | 
é ies and the use of the State boat Shellfish. x 
| USE OF PLASTIC SHEETS FOR 
CONVERSION OF SOFT, MUDDY 
BO" ['TOMS INTO OY STER BEDS: 
“Many bottom areas and estuarine re- 
STUDIES IN LAND gions are too soft to support oysters or 
D CONNECTIC ue their shells. To convert these areas into 
laryland: The research of the U. S. | oyster beds thousands of bushels of oys- 
u of Commercial Fi pneriee Annap- | ter shells have to be planted on eachacre 
s (Md.) ris shery Biological Laboratory | to harden the bottom. This an expensive 
S ering this year on the pattern of undertaking, rendering the method vir- 
S cing in horizontal and vertical | tually impractical. Nevertheless, prob- 
sir seed area of southern Mary- lems of this nature have to be met in ex- 
Early indications are that the set- | tensive areas along our coast when es- 
vill be light and not of commercial tablishment of oyster beds is desirable 
: nce in the experimental area. in regions where the bottoms are too 
ng the effect on oyster seed of soft. 
‘y flatworm, Stylochus ellipti- | 
ntly found in these waters, is a | The problem can be solved by covering 
the project. The occurrence of soft bottoms with a thin sheet of poly- 
was also light this summer. ethylene or some other plastic material 
| to serve as a support for oyster shells, 
™ . | 
Hydrographical and biological obser- | other set collectors, seed oysters, or 
a - : 
S are be ing conducted in the waters | spawners. Some plastics are neutral, 
ling the Oxford, Md., Laboratory | virtually indestructible materials which 
site The oyster-setting rte Ay these | last many years. We have used polyethy- 
S tions showed light spatfall during | lene for years in our experiments and 
This, however, is a condition ob- have found it extremely durable. It is in- 
: d elsewhere in Maryland waters | expensive--sheets costing less than one 
dicates a general light setting this | cent per square foot if purchased inlarge 
| re: 
| quantities. 
Connecticut: Observations on spawn- In the spring of 1958 an experiment 
g and setting of oysters and starfish was undertaken on the mud flats in Mil- 
Long Island Sound began in July. Set- ford Harbor where a polyethylene sheet 
gs of starfish be gan July 2 and is con- (6 mils thick and 20 feet wide) was spread 
tinuin g how ever, it is not too heavy. No | on the bottom in such a manner that half 
setting of oysters has been recorded. of it was above and half below the mean 
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low-water mark (fig. 1). Soon after that, 
large quantities of oyster shells, loose 
and in special chicken-wire bags, were 
placed on the polyethylene. An extremely 
heavy set of oysters occurred on the 
shells resting on the plastic. This was 
also true for nearby areas, where oys- 
ter shells were resting directly on the 
bottom because of the unusually heavy 
oyster set that occurred that year in 


N 








A polyethylene sheet serves as a support spread 


,ong Island Sound and 


5 


I its tributaries. 
However, heavy setting on the shells 
placed directly on the plastic corrobo- 
ited our earlier laboratory observations 


showing the ck of adverse effects of 


polyethylene on oyster larvae and set 
Continued observations indicated that 


the polyethylene sheet withstood seasonal 


changes very well and that even the se 
vere winter of 1958/59, when the tidal 
frequently and large quantities 
formed in Milford Harbor, 
did not noticeably affect 
terial. A year after the was first 
placed in the water, the plastic showed 
no signs of deterioration and continued 
to support load of shells and 
oysters. 


froze 
were 

] s+ 5 
the plastic ma- 


sneet 


the heavy 


| 
| 
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In addition to converting soft bottoms 
into usable ones, polyethylene sheeting 
can be used for still another purpose, 
For example, recent literature contains 
several remarks made by oyster biolo- 
gists, especially the Japanese, concern- 
ing a gradual deterioration of good oys- 
ter bottoms after being used for some 
time. They ascribe this to the accumu- 
lation of molluscan waste products which 


one 
= € 
> 
os 
o~ - 
~ 
a 
~ 
the, 


on soft, muddy bottom for oyster shelis 


gradually decompose, rendering the bot- 
tom toxic to oysters. Such areas could 
probably be restored to their former 
productivity by covering them with poly- 
ethylene 


sheeting or similar material, 
which would isolate oysters from the del 


eterious effects of polluted bottoms. 


Still other uses of polyethylene sheet- 
ing suggest themselves. One, perhaps, 
is that of creating favorable conditions 
in specially-designed ponds and tanks for 
the cultivation of commercial species of 
sponges. The material can also be used 
for protecting the bottoms of oyster 
dikes and claires (small enclosed oyster 
ponds) from burrowing crustaceans, such 
as members of the genus Upogebia, and 


also for retaining the water in claires 
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built in areas where the natural soil is 

too porous. 

Note: I wish to thank my colleagues, H. C. Davis and 
P, E, Chanley, for their help in establishing the ex- 
erimental, plastic-covered bed in Milford Harbor. 





-- V. L. Loosanoff, Director, 
Biological Laboratory, 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Milford, Conn. 





Pacific Herring 


AL SPAWNING 
SURVEYS IN ALASKA: 
The method of conducting Pacific her- 


surveys on definite pat- 


) 











by aircraft, which was instituted 
7, was again used in the spring of 
\laska. Spawning beaches ob- 
were charted during flights and 
f beach utilized for spawning 
yur g the aerial surveys from 
1 16 to May 19, 141.4 hours of 
were expended and 20,170 
beach observed. Spawning 
133.7 miles of shoreline. 
spaw g miles were con- 
Ket -Craig district 
for 16.5 es, the Sitka dis- 
} IY es, nd the Juneau dis- 
24 es. Calculations based 
sity, are ndherring 
licate n mum of 
s of herring yntributed 
spaw gs observe 
l spawning surveys were con- 
Prince William Sound also-- 
2.9 s of spawn were recorded. No 
ys were conducted in Kodiak this 





und surveys were made in 46 sep- 
i1reas in southeastern Alaska and 
inted for about 16 percent of all 

ig observed. 





Studies, conducted on subtidal and reef 
Spawning in the Craig area, indicate it 
be rather extensive. 


~~ 


se 
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Sardines 


CALIFORNIA SARDINE CATCH DROP FORECAST FOR 1959: 

Provided the tie-up over the ex-vessel price disagreement 
between producers and canners and other economic factors 
do not exert a depressing effect upon fishing operations, the 
California sardine landings during the 1959 seasoncan be ex- 
pected to be only slightly less than the 101,567 short tons 
landed in 1958. In 1957 only 20,455 tons were landed. This 
forecast was announced at a conference held in La Jolla, 
Calif., on July 28-30. The conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the California Department of Fish and Game, 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, California Academy of Sciences, and Hop- 
kins Marine Station for the purpose of reviewing their contri- 
butions to the California Cooperative Oceanic Fisheries In- 
vestigations, Industry members and other government of- 
ficials attended also. 





The information developed by the California Department 
of Fish and Game suggests that without economic restric- 
tions the catch in Southern California waters shouldbe about 
67,000 tons. About 27,000 tons could be caught off central 
California (north of Pt. Arguello). The total California com- 
mercial sardine catch could reach about 94,000 tons; how- 
ever, economic factors and fleet tie-ups may keep the catch 
down, 


The percentage age composition of the catch should be 
about as follows: 


Year-Class 





Area 


1956 1955 | 1954+ 





oy owe w» oe 03 (Percent)........ 
61 33 5 1 
64 36 - - 





The programs carried out by the U, S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries suggest that the availability of sardines will be 
about the same as last year. This is judged because the a- 
mount of spawning and the distribution of spawning is about 
like last year, and there are no indications of outstanding 
year-classes entering the fishery. A note of caution must be 
injected, however, because of indications of cooling of the 
1 to the north. A marked persistent cooling might cause 
sardines to be further south than last year. 





ut of 6 canneries settled with sardine fish- 
ermen on September 1 to pay $35 ex-vessel for sardines 
landed at Monterey on a trial basis for about a week, One 
small sardine canner at Oxnard also settled at the same 
price. But in southern California no agreement had been 
reached as of September 1. The central California season 
opened August 1 and the southern California season Septem- 
ber 1, but the boats have been tied up at the dock pending 

the settlement of the ex-vessel price. 


At Monterey, 4 


On September 2 about 360 tons of sardines were caught 
and delivered to the four canneries at Monterey that have 
agreed topay $35 aton. Fishermen reported fish plentiful 
in Monterey Bay with seiners catching large sardines pack- 


ing 5 to 6 fish per pound can, 





Sea Lions 


ALASKA SEA LION STUDIES: 
Biological studies on the sea lions in 
Alaska were conducted during the past 
three years by the Fishery Research In- 
stitute of Seattle under a contract from 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies. Asa result of the research much 
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was learned concerning the distribution, 
abundance, feeding habits, general bi- 
ology, and methods of harvesting sea 
lions. 


The sea lion is a predator on salmon 
and halibut and at times causes consider- 
able damage to fishing gear. 





Sea lions on breeding grounds, Bogoslof Islands, Alaska. 


Efforts were made this year to de- 
termine if their numbers might be re- 
duced by initiating a commercial fishery 
for these animals. A total of 616 sea 
lions was killed and about 100 tons ofsea 
lion meat and 18,000 pounds of livers 
were rendered. The meat is expected 
o be sold for mink feed or to canners of 
pet food. 


4 


The killing of the 616 sea lions was 
the result of a $50,000 contract awarded 
to a Pacific Coast fish-packing firm by 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
The fishery company sent its freez- 
ership Arctic Maid for a two-months 
study near Kodiak Island and westward 


Aleutians. 


to the 
4 


ies. 





» 


= 
Tuna 


FROZEN TUNA TRANSFERRED 
FROM FISHING VESSEL 
TO CARGO SHIP AT SEA: 


A United States west coast tuna-pack- 
ing company made a trial transshipment 

of frozen tuna in Panama Bay off Taboga 
Island September 5, 1959. The chartered 
refrigerated cargo ship, Maria Horn, 
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anchored some 200 yards off Taboga Is- 
land which has a protective deep-water 
cove. The company's two tuna vessels, 
the Westport with 230 tons and the Mis- 
souri with 240 tons of frozen tuna aboard, 
tied up alongside the Maria Horn, one aft 
and the other forward. Using ships' gear 
and cargo nets, the transfer of the frozen 
tuna was made without incident. 





The open-sea transshipment is esti- 
mated to have saved the company some 
$2,000. A total of 48 stevedores from 
Panama City and 32 native laborers from 
Taboga Island were used in the operation. 
The wage scale paid was 90 cents an hour 
to the gang foreman, 75 cents an hour to 
winchmen, and 50 cents an hour to steve- 
dores. Time-and-a-half was paid for 
Sunday work. 


The company is studying the feasibil- 
ity of operating its tuna fleet of 20 boats 
from a base on Taboga Island. The com- 
pany would expect eventually to establish 
dock facilities and a freezing plant of 
some 2,500- to 3,000-ton capacity on the 
Island. 


In 1956 a shrimp company initiated 
construction of a fish-meal plant on this 
sheltered cove of Taboga Island. It was 
| the first of a three-stage program pro- 
| viding for a shipyard with dry docks, 
marine railroad and supply base, and a 
shrimp-freezing plant. The fish-meal 
plant was completed but operation has 
been limited for lack of an adequate fish 
supply. Further construction was defer- 
| red in view of the reversal in the Panama 
shrimp industry and the company's ex- 
tension of operations to Ecuador. The 
United States tuna company would prob- 
ably acquire the site of the shrimp com- 
pany as building areas are limited on 
this small resort island. An adequate 
fresh-water supply is lacking. (United 
States Embassy, Panama, September 11, 
1959.) 


UNITED STATES-JAPANESE GOVERNMENTAL 
TUNA CONFERENCE: 0b 

The U.S. Interior, State and Commerce Departments have 
indicated qualified approval of the tuna industry's proposal 
for government-to-government talks on tuna between the 
United States and Japan. The following letter, signed by 
representatives of the three government departments, was 
mailed towards the end of August 1959 to those concerned 
with the meeting in the United States: 
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presentatives of the Departments of Interior, State | 
have examined with great care the plan of 

on tuna between the United States and Jap- 

July 8 by representatives 

stry. Equally careful 

views expressed by 

and to statements 


tion for talks 
vernments submitted or 


f the Southern California tuna indu 
ion has been given to the 


of the tung 






































epre ntatives dustry 
ted the interested agencies subsequent to the 
J 5 i 
2 f action submitted on July 8 contained a rec- 
é er f agenda items proposed tuna 
r e following adings (1) conservation: 
(3) qualit »f production; (4) ef- 
arket research and development; 
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government-to-government discus- 
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lu , it would be appreciated if you 
wou ndicate in your acknowledgment of this letter. 
f etter are being s to all participants in the 
meeting a their views are likewise being requested, 
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**In conclusion, it should be understood, of course, that 
none of the actions discussed in this letter affect in any way 
the applicability of the antitrust laws of the United States 
and the Order of the Federal Trade Commission in Docket 
No. 6623, July 24, 1957, so far as they may be relevant. 


**Sincerely yours, 


‘*Ross Leffler 
Assistant Secretary of Interior 
for Fish and Wildlife 


“‘W.T.M, Beale 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State 
for Economic Affairs 
‘Bradley Fisk 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs’’ 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 





IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 

' The quantity of tuna canned in brine 
which may be igi into the United 
States during me calendar year 1959 at 


ate of duty is 52,372,574 
excess of the 


125-percent 


pounds imports in 


quota will be dutiable at 25 percent ad 
oren 
Imports from January 1-August 29, 


amounted to 31,345,084 pounds 

ling todata compiled by the Bureau 
January 1-August 30, 1958, 
tal of 31,034,647 pounds had beenim- 





toms, 


ported. The quota for 1958 of 44,693,874 
I inds was reached on November 20, 


United States Fishing 


Fleet !/ Additions 












































UL ¥ 1959 
L te of 60 vessels of 5 net tons and 
er were issued firstdocuments as 
I oe craft during uly 1959--adecrease 
i U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents as Fishing 
Craft by Ar eas, July 1959 
s ; 
a 7 Jan. july ] Total 
9 Ree: 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1958 
o 0th + (Number) . Vi udatens 
New England... .| 2 | 10 10 13 
Middle Atlantic | ca 2 | 6 9 13 
| Chesapeake ....] 11 | 11 56 55 99 
South Atlantic ...] 15 | 15 | 59 76 135 
a 2-5 « © « ocd ae 29 | 88 178 270 
Oe SEO ee Coe | 18 | 70 84 112 
GreatLakes ....| - | 21/ 5 5 10 
Alaska . . eine 8 | 1] 28 i | 31 
[Virgin Islands. ee Hee | 6 Aa 1 
co ieee 60 _| 78 L322 wz | 684 
Jote: Vessels have bee n assigned to the various areas on 
the basis of their home ports. 
1/ Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. 
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» , frec 
of 18 vessels compared with the same Compared with July 1958, imports in mer! 
month last year. The South Atlantic July this year were lower by 7.3 percent tive 
area led with 15 vessels, while the Gulf in quantity and 4.6 percent in value due pro 
area was second with 12 vessels, follow- |to lower imports of frozen albacore tuna sea 
ed by the Chesapeake and Pacific areas |(down 7.1 million pounds), groundfish fil- om 
with 11 vessels each. lets (down 3.3 million pounds), and canned Pos 

sardines not i ; 1a) 2 DO wmiiisan i 
sardines not in oil (down 3.2 million pounds) ava 
Table 2 - U.S” Vessels Issued Scuments as Fishin . ay tie bs 
“Craft by : mee 5 shay 1959. nts as Fishing | Compensating for the decline was an in- the 
\ r?) i gé il\ c A " ‘. P -_ 
SSSSSSH CSSSSESSSH T Nanber crease of about 6.0 million pounds in the lice 
os ae ae | |imports of frozen tuna other than alba- the 
| 10 to 19 a Gill hep AEG PEAS ole ie | core and frozen shrimp (up 1.6 million bre 
ot eae ee ay es ae 5 | sounds) 
RS a re ee UR et | ger crs rene: 
b+: Dedaeboneber ” es 1 | 

MEE 6 a a ng ep hes 4 = United States exports of processed 

Total ’ P 
|__Tota oo 60__ | (mostly canned fish and exclusive offresh 

” ° 4qnq | and frozen) fish and shellfish in July 1959 
During the first seven months of 1959, | © z an ital > 
‘ 1 af 299 : ; : : 1 ¢ were up by 37.8 percent in quantity and 
a total of 322 vessels were egued first poi & pai : : ae 
: Popes : 9 7.7 percent in value as compared with 
documents as fishing craft--120 below suena : ; 
cg eee oa {June 1959. Compared with the same 
the same period of 1958. Most of the “ir ae 
: 4 es Nr {month in 1958, the exports this July were 
decline occurred in the Gulf area where | ' 99 2 : tLe, = 
an # ' |highe r by 226.3 percent in quantity and 
90 fewer vessels were documented in .* ma | 
1959 than in 1958 }only 40.0 percent in value. The higher 
IO? an ll! YvIO~ | . 7 . 
|exports in July this year were due to in- 
: 1s8 
|creased exports of canned C alifornia g 
| sardines, salmon, and squid. Those prod- 
|ucts accounted for about 90 percent of ’ 
|total exports of processed fish and shell- 5 


U. S. Foreign Trade fish in July this year. 
EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
JULY 1959: 


Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and 


EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION D 


manaroaaanad fiah ana al llfich into the TI- 

processed [f1sn and snelltisn into the | } . - ul * . . 

, ; _ : “ SERVICE INITIATED BY 
ited States during July 1959 increased } 


| COMMERCE | 232 PARTMENT: 


16.7 percent in quantity, but dropped 0.7 











: : ge The inauguration of a new trade pro- 
percent in value as compared with June | ; Be pe 4 
aes “ : |} motion service as part of a program to ) 
1959. The increase was due primarily a i Pap. ; 
aut . P 99 j}increase United States export sales was .) 
O higner imports Ol grour df ish llilets | , ; ~ ‘ ¢ 
x me | announced by the Assistant Secretary oil 
(up 10.8 millior ) and frozen alba- | , : - A pegs . 
, “ Commerce for International Affairs. 
( re qaotnert mi1iil10n pou ds), | 
ind to lesse! n ise in ‘ ' ; . 
‘ 1 To put prospective buyers in speedy 
1e imports O! cC:; a ne ine ; : % 





touch with their local sources of supply 
or United States products, the Commerce 


increase waS Pz 
million-pound -dé 


crease in the imports 





>] , Department's Bureau of Foreign Com- 
of lobster and spiny lobster. . ; ; 
“> merce is asking United States manutlac- 
[0p Eabic Fihew P _____. |turers and exporters to fill outa 3x5 
-o2 poe of Edibl nery Prod ucts, ] : 43 fees is £ 4 , +o 497 
AY ; >+4 > AP 51r ace 1c 
July 1959 with Comparicons card identifying each of their agents and 





n foreign countries. These 
cards will be transmitted by that Bureau 
to U. S. Foreign Service Posts to be used 
(Millions of $)| | as part of an "Agency Index"' for ready 
Fish & shellfish: | | reference when United States commer- 
Fresh, frozen, & Bh: | 27 | & cial officers are asked the important 
processed os. _-_+_2}93.4 1100. 1 0 2 a hee question: Where can I buy a specified 

| | | United States product? | 

| } | | | 


Fish & shellfish: 
Processed only 1, | 
(excluding fresh a 4 United States Foreign Service Officers 
& frozen) . -| 6.2| 1.9] 41.2 15.6 | . 13 ne we ae "s abroad 
1/Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder ai as =~ | han ling cOMmmer cial matters abroa 
and other specialties. | 


Item 





—___—_ 22: 









llions of Lbs.) 
Im ports: 
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frequently are asked, both by business- 
men and foreign government representa- 
ves, how purchase of United States 
products can be made. Although over- 
seas representatives of many firms are 
well known to U. S. Foreign Service 
Posts, complete listings usually are not 
ilable. By having at their fingertips 
the names and addresses of agents or 
commercial officers serving 
iterests of United States firms a- 
be able to place before poten- 
inform all local 





ensees, 


istomers ation on 









‘nment 


and private 


- 1 the new Agency Index serv 
= 1eans by which the Govern- 
better serve the needs of pri- 
siness, particularly small busi- 


1s having representatives or 
abroad should take advantage 


Agency Index service. 


GROUNDFISH FILLET 

IMPORTS, AUGUST 1959: 
Imports of groundfish (including ocean 
perch) fillets and blocks into the United 
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ff supply. If a buyer is interest- 
marked dduct or replace- 
nent, the e of - 
he sce be 
) cards (Fo1 F'C-30) LY 
e( O1 iny e Commerce 
s 33 field o s or from 
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States in August 1959 amounted to 15.1 
million pounds--a gain of 421,000 pounds 
or 3 percent as compared with August 
1958. Canada continued to lead all other 
countries in these imports with 9.9 mil- 
lion pounds--a decline of 180,000 pounds 
as compared withthe corresponding 
| month of last year. Iceland was second 
with 2.3 million pounds--1.4 million 
| pounds below August 1958. Denmark fol- 
lowed with 1.6 million pounds--a gain of 
1.1 million pounds over the same month 
last year. The remaining 1.3 million 
| pounds were imports from Norway, West 
| Germany, Greenland, the United King- 
dom, Miquelon and St. Pierre, andthe 
Netherlands. 


During the first eight months of 1959, 
| total imports of groundfish and ocean 
perch fillets and blocks into the United 
States amounted to 119.9 million pounds. 
Compared with the same period of 1958, 
this was a gain of 14.9 million pounds or 
14 percent. Canada (58.2 million pounds) 
accounted for 49 percent of the 1959 eight- 
months total. Imports from Iceland-- 
2.8 million pounds--made up 27 percent 
f the total, while Denmark was next with 

3.6 million pounds or 11 percent, followed 
by Norway with 10.0 million pounds or 8 
| percent. Sevenother countries accounted 

for the remaining 5.3 million pounds or 

5 percent, 


Note: See Chart 7 in this issue. 


Q 
3 
oO 
1 


| Wholesale Prices, September 1959 


Due primarily to higher wholesale prices for large drawn 
| haddock, fresh shrimp, and canned pink salmon, the Septem- 
ber 1959 wholesale price index for edible fishery products 
| 
| 


(fresh, frozen, and canned) rose about 1.7 percent from the 
preceding month, but was lower by 6.4 percent as compared 
with September a year ago. 





Shorter supplies of large haddock at Boston and light re- 
ceipts of Lake Superior drawn whitefish at Chicago were re- 
sponsible for the increase of 5.1 percent in the index for the 
drawn, dressed, and whole finfish subgroup from August to 
September this year. The sharp rise (40.3 percent) in the ex- 
vessel price of large drawn fresh haddock and a 13.3 percent 
increase in the drawn whitefish price were partly offset by 
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some declines in the wholesale prices for frozen halibut, during this period. In addition, a drop of 1.4 percent occur- 
fresh round yellowpike, and round whitefish at New York. red in frozen flounder fillet prices from August to September 
Compared with September a year ago, the subgroup index this year. From September 1958 to September this year all 


this September was up slightly (1.1 percent). Lower whole- subgroup items were priced lower and resulted in a 20.4 per- 


| 
sale prices for western halibut and whitefish at New York | cent decrease in the subgroup index. In September this year 
were more than offset by higher prices for the balance of | frozen haddock fille were lower by 17.7 percent, frozen 








the items in this subgroup | flounder fillets dow 





by 9.8 percent, ocean perch lower by 
6.8 percent, and frozen shrimp down 26.6 percent, 

Fresh processed shellfi 
were higher by 3.3 | 


head 





prices in mid-September 1959 
he previous month, Fresh Canned fish prices rose again (1.4 percent) in September 
er by 4.0 percent and this year fr the preceding month. By mid-September 1959 
. On theother hand, fresh earlier predict } ff a very small canned salmon pack were 
ed 6.8 percent fr : it 3.1 percent at Seattle. Other 
anned fish prices this September were unchanged from the 

I nber of last year, 





shrimp prices were 








} ig 
shucked oysters up by 4.2 percer 





small haddoclh 






september The fresh processed 


ish subgr« 





eptember dropped t 











from the san of sharply lower whole- price € t were up 1.5 percent due to higher canned 
sale price for addock f n (down 25.8 percent) salmon prices (uj percent) and can i Maine sardine 
and fres eadless riz percent) at New York rices (uf + per These increases from September 
City. However 1¢ of oyste [ es 1958 t ej ffset a decline of 9.6 percent in 
were A ? erce er 1958 t er a edt a and j rnia sardine 
ert ear rice The d men and can- 
€ re¢ t ber 3, but 
The weakne ir € arket f f € hrir > r € g the pre- 
er 19 jex for the ed frosen fiat ellfist . end epte r. The for the 1959 
gr a rr ed w r rece ynt Fr € hr ~ will be Ne ha e le i ave ge pack 
rice 1 Cag de 1ed a t er 2 I erce | ie 
r —— " 
Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, September 1959 With Comparison: 
| 











Point of Indexe: 
Init (3) (1947-49=100) 


i a fn r 


‘| eae! 





roup, Subgroup, and Item Specificatio | Pr 








Halibut ss 
almon, king, lge, & med 
Whitefish,L, Superior, drawn, ae aa? f Chicag 
Whitefi . Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fre New 


Yellow pike, L. Mi 








& Huron, rnd,,fres! New Yor! 





Processed,Fresh (Fish & 
Fillets, haddo< k, sml., sk d * 0 ) 
hrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . | New Y 
Oysters, shucked, standard: Se | Norfol 








Processed 


Frozen (Fi S sh): . 

llets: Flounder, skinless, 1-1b, pkg : 
Haddock, sml,,skins on, 1-lb, pkg. 

Ocean perch, skins on, l-lb, pkg. . . . | B 

Shrimp, Ige, (26-30 count), 5-lb. pkg. . . . 




















~---+------- + -____+ __-_+-__—_+} 


102.0 | 100.5 | 101.9 


nned 



























—— ——$——_—_* * ; a Zs . 4 a +} 
Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz.), 48 can ae rs eattle Ics | 24,5 ) 123.9 | 122.6 | 109.6 
Tuna, lt. meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.), } | | 

Og. a ca a ee ae | Los Angeles cs, | | 17.9 7.9 86,2 
Sardines, Calif., tom, pack, No, 1 oval (15 oz.), | | 
Riles kein ea et io wer 150) 7.50 | 88.1 | 85.1 | 123.7 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No. 1/4 drawn | 
(3-3/4 oz), 100 cans/cs, . 2 - - - | New York jc -| 8.7 | 8. 3, 87.8 | 87,5 
A ne eee net SiR ate, abies Ped POMS aS bg: Et it. 
Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These} 





are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘*Fish 


ery Products Reports’’ should be referred to for actual prices. 
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: 
International 
| 
BA-UNITED STATES CONVENTION | 
FOR CONSERVATION OF SHRIMP: _ Py 
The United States ; and Cuba on Sep- 
é 4 159, exchanged instruments 
( nm brit to force the 
) Oo! é nse ( Oo rimp 
e€ Sl € yresenta~ 
S é vo countries on August 15 

e | ed St es President, act- 

e ¢ ice al nsent oI tne 

Lie the Convent on the 
e United States June 12 

( ent is I tS purpose 
es LT a tne i Dp mn ot 
measures aff shrimp 
Sté isnerme Oo coun” 
3 eG ( Mexico off the coasts 
i I r The re ) n 
€ ne of the Lmportant 
eas O 1e Gu During the 
eV ars the yerce Tave ) Sma 
I nese rou iS naS bee + Nia 
Su estin the possl! T that 
Ss ¢ pa Or the ¢ 1is be ng 
( e the shrimp have reached 
é more commercli desira- 
es Under the terms of the Con- 

e | ted States and Cuba will 
studies to learn the facts and 
essary ac ) maintain this 
e at the most productive level 

e benefit of both countries. 
s is the ninth international agree- 


means of whichthe United States 


S w cooperating with neighboring 
tries in the conservation of fishery 

esources. All but one of these agree- 

ents, the Great Lakes se Conven-| 
with Canada, affect hig -seas ve h- 


One, the Whaling 7 os ntion ( 
nations) worldwide in scope. The 
thers encircle our country, starting 
the Northwest Atlantic (12 nations), 
Continent to the fur seals 


1s 


rossing the 









of the North Pacific 
but of the North Pacific, and the salmon 


(4 nations), the hali- 


of the Fraser River in British Columbia 
(United States and Canada). A tripartite 
agreement between the United States 
Canada, and Japan covers all fishery re- 
sources of common concern to these 


three nations in the North Pacific. The 


Tuna Convention with Costa Rica and 
Panama deals with the tunas of the east- 
ern tropical Pacific. 


The United States has now 
Cuba in another 
qaertak 
the 
of common 
both. 


joined with 
of these international un- 
tween friendly nations for 
preservation fishery resources 
to the benefit of 


kings be 
of 


concern 


FISH MEAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN SPAIN 


meal is 
as the 


Fish 
world 


increasingly recognized throughout the 
most valuable protein ingredient produced 

in substantial quantity and used as a supplement in animal 
feeds. Production throughout the world has very substan- 
tially increased in recent years, particularly from the new 
producing countries of South Africa, Portugese Angola, 
Chile, and Peru. Demand exceeds supply so that the world’s 
producers are continually trying by new techniques to pro- 
duce every extra ton possible. Raw material on which the 
industry depends is both whole fish and the fish-processing 
waste. 


Fish meal is principally used as a growth food for young 
animals. The great increase in the broiler industry owes 
much of its success to the use of fish meal. Most of the 
European manufacturing countries, other than Norway and 
Denmark, use all their home-produced meal in their own 
countries and import large quantities. Britain is the largest 
user of fish meal in Europe, while the United States is the 
largest user in the world. 


Some years ago, the President of the French Fish Meal 
Manufacturers’ Association suggested that in view of the 
growing importance of this industry, the rapid development 
of new techniques, and the greatly increased demand, it 
would be good to have a conference so that manufacturers 
could discuss their problems: subsequently a conference 
attended by the manufacturers from most European coun- 
tries was held in Paris in 1952 and was the first of a series 
of very successful conferences, 


Since the first conference, the British Association of 
Fish Meal Manufacturers has organized each conference 
and has been the host at two of them--1955 and 1956. Nor- 
way was the host the following year and last year’s con- 
ference was held in Cape Town with South Africa as the 
host, 


The scope of the conference is now widened to include 
not only European manufacturers, but producers overseas 
and those countries who have been represented at the 








54 
International (Contd.): 


Canada, Denmark, 
Nor- 


conferences include Angola, Belgium, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Iceland, Morocco, 
way, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the United States. In 

October of 1959, the conference was held in Madrid atthe | 
invitation of the Spanish manufacturers. 


At the request of the Spanish manufacturers, the British 
Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers made the arrange- 
ments for the Madrid conference and the large and interest- 
ing agenda showed that scientific and technical matters oc- 
cupied a large part of the discussions. 

The series of conferences has produced a high degree 
»f cooperation amongst the countries concerned who dis 

uss their problems in a friendly informal atmosphere. 
This has already led to considerable interchange of infor- 
mation. The next step in the evolution of this industry 
may be to produce a human food. 





Already fish meal or fish flour is being used in some 
countries where the standard of human nutrition is low and 
the high piologsc al + uality of this food is proving its worth 
in improving the diet of the people of those countries 


JROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


FISHERY ASSOCIATIONS FORME! 


\ large number of associations have 
already been formed within the frame- 
work of the European Economic Com- 
mu . The gradual harmonization over 
a per ao years of the economic and 
social policies of the Six will affect com- 
merce and industry eacn countir’ and 

le primary purpose of these groupings 
s to study the implications of these 
langes and make preparations to meet 
em. The activities of the associations 
rang rom round-table discussions held 
from time to time to the establishment 
of a formal set-up with a permanent sec- 
retariat Among the many associations 
formed representing every type of indus- 
try or business are the following on or 
ot 1 rest to fisheries: 
Animal Feeds 
~~ == ee 4 
Federation Europeéene des Fabricants 
d'Aliments Composés pour Animaux 
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27 rue des Paroissiens 


Brussels, Belgium 


Edible Oils: 
Association des Huileries du Marché 
Commun 
121 rue Royale 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Fish: 


Association des Industries du Poisson 
de la CEE 
595 rue de la Loi 


Brussels, Belgium. 
Quite a number of associations on food 


istribution were also formed. 


MARINE OILS 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
OF MARINE OILS EXPECTED 
TO DROP IN 1: 


World pen on and exports of ma- 


rine-animal oils (whale, sperm whals 
‘ish-body, and fish-liver oils) will be tone 
1959 than in 1958. (See table.) 
Exports of marine oils in 1959 prob- 
ably will fall short of last year's volume 
chiefly because of smaller production of 
whale and sperm oil. The 1958/59 Arta- 
arctic season was less successful than 


| the prev 
whales 


Although more 
, the yield of oil per 


10usS season, 


led 


1 
were Kill 


unit was down sharply. Fish oil exports 
may approximate 1958 tonnage. Euro- 
pean exports may decline mainly because 
Norway's spring herring catch was far 
below average although above the excep- 
tionally low output in 1958. This decline 
may be offset by the increase in United 


States exports which now appears likely. 








“Estimated World Produc tion, and Exports 


of Marine-Animal Oils, Forecast 1959, 


























a . hc towels Dad _Annual 1952-58,—_ and Averages 1935-39 and 1950- 54 
lanainaen T ; > 
|" Sipe [Pesesest | 19582/ | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953] 652 pe BS 
| apa eve -(1,000 Short Tons) . eve o:3. Sis tera! et «° Dane 
Production: 
Whale .. 415 435 430 425 420 455 420 460 440 545 
| Sperm whale..... 115 125 110 120 100 75 55 85 80 30 
Fish (including liver) . . 490 470 185 565 540 | 520 | 460 460} 470 480 
[Total ......-+. | 1,020 | 1,030 J 1,025 7, 110 [7,060 [7,050 1935 | “7,005 | 990 1,055 
|Ex ports: | 
eee 415 435 430 425 420 455 420 460 439 545 
| Sperm whale , 115 125 | 110 120 100 75 55 85 78 30 
|_Fish rl ae liv er). 200 200 190 200 205 215 195 134 177 135 
Total 730 760 | 730 745 725 745 670 679 694 710 








































2/Preliminary. 
Note: Compiled from official and other sources. 


1/Beginning with "1950 the years indicated are those in which the predominant share of a given oil was produced, 


Revised from previous data issued. 
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International (Contd.): 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 
wi hn * LO-SOVIET AGREEMENT 
UDES FISHERY PRODUCTS: 


“year 





Anglo-Soviet Trade 

ment, signed on May 24, 1959 

a provis é increase 
he exchange consumer 

first year the agree- 

Ww quotas now 


five 


10n for an 


2 of 


* the ol 


have been es- 
between 
Soviet trade 
poe ; 


_of 


g tions 


Trade 
La 


shed following negotia 
and the 
, ; 

ynaon ana 


The qu 


made 
iotas are 
their f 


demand 


“sets, and 


is upon 


c the tw 


1lepen tne 


o countries 
ser extent rna 


pe ps, upon the 


to supply the items. 


ted Kingc fom 
> Soviet Union 


£,250,000 


11S8n \ 


riet s tobe exported 


good 
ingdom include 
000,000 ($2,810,000) 

at £500,000 


(incit ng 


‘anned salmon valued 
and caviar 
edat £85,000 ($23 


i11icenses 


idin 

8,900) 

for £550,000 

Soviet canned salm- 
the United Kingdom 

arrangements which have be 

the isumer 


C44 
otates 


7) 10) CL tof 
issued by 
peT) 

agree- 


London, 


tside co! soods 


(United Embassy, 


a 


> 


September 3, 1959 


HALING 


hry a WITHDRAW PROPOSAL TO 
1 NUMBER OF CATCHER BOATS: 
Sate whal ling industr: y has with- 
its proposal that each Antarctic 
should reduce the number 
boats for next season, ac-~ 
an industry spokesman in 
gave the main reason for 
rejection by the Norwegian 
of the proposal and 
itself a limit of 5,800 
British whaling firms 


Ja pal 


fleet 

ner 

I to 
)| . Be 
ne 
1lin industry 
Setting 
units. 
lad supported 


. - fo whale s 


the proposal, 


cannedcrab- 
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The spokesman added that the Japa- 
nese whaling industry was discussing its 
voluntary limit for next Antarctic season, 
The withdrawal of Japan's proposal should 
not be taken as indicating that Japan in- 
tends to increase the number of her 
catchers. 


NEW RUSSIAN WHALING FLEET: 

A new Russian whaling fleet will be 
operating in the Antarctic next whaling 
season, according to Russian press re- 
ports. These claim that the expedition's 
factoryship has ‘probably no equal'' among 





| foreign whaling vessels. 


| eral 





+ 
L 


The Russians say the ship is equipped 
to make full use of byproducts, with sev- 
mechanized lines for processing raw 


materials, also a research Laboratory. 





Argentina 


FISHING INDUSTRY CONTINUES 
MODERNIZATION PROGRAM: 
A Buenos Aires, Argentine, fishing 
company has announced a 100-million- 
so (about US$1,171,000 at rate of 
5. 35 pesos to US$1) expansion and mod- 
ernization program. The company has 
chartered the modern 695-ton Japanese 
trawler-freezership, Yoshino Maru. 
This vessel, with a Japanese crew of 50, 
was due in Mar del Plata in September. 
The — is expected to fish tuna and 
| swordfish in the Atlantic about 200 miles 
| offshore. 





pe 
8 


| The catches will be processed and 

| frozen aboard the Japanese vessel, and 

| after landing will be distributed by re- 

| frigerated trucks from the company's 

| plant in Mar del Plata. Eventually the 

company hopes to produce fish for ex- 
port. (Canada Foreign Trade, Septem- 


ber 12, 1959.) 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY TRENDS: 
Argentina's landings of shrimp have 
shown no unusaual changes during the 
past few years. Landings of 1,535 metric 


tons jumped to 2,471 tons in 1956, but 
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Argentina (Contd.): taken will keep the catch stable. There is no hope 
of an increase in supplies from presently-known 
‘ On” ae ene . grounds, although a survey of the islands western 
then in 1957 dropped back to 1,575 tons. of the Great Australian Bight may reveal newcray- ex! 
For the first 11 months of 1958 only | fish grounds. ; : 7 
1,096 tons were landed. However, 


since me 

J i qj > “ o- re ] ; re Y ant > le = ene 

the height of the Argentine season oc- | The Commonwealth Government, under legis : 
; ; " . 
curs towards the end of the calendar 
| 


es 





lation passed in 1959, is able to provide in extra- 
territorial waters the same protection for female 


year, it is assumed that when Decem- spiny lobster already provided by State legislation 


ber data become available the landings in territorial waters. A closed season for female sD 
> 1 ¢ r 1 1 xiny lobster has Ee 3 lished t} i . 
for 58 wi be about the same as in spiny lobster has been established and the taking Mi 

ya of berried ones has been prohibited. sl 
4 df D 


School Shark: Australia's third most important 
fish (in terms of quantity caught) is shark, and is 
principally sold by ''fish and chips’ shops. The 

Ss a particularly important source of 
for the Victoria market. 


scnool snark 








The latest proclamations by the Minister for . 
Industry have establ 

mum length of 36 inches and a closed season dur- 

ing November in extraterritorial waters. 


1ed a legal mini- 

























































j aa ‘ _ ~ > r ; ? 
423. ns were almost double the : unt The -ws release announcing the conservation 
¢ ports 19 7. F yr the firs -} es measures 1 extrate EEStOF se. * Pp om 1 out 
= that the Commonwealth Gaze of July 23, 1959 
. 4 f 1590 aexnorte arn bina 4 pmonwess . 
, ” Po Rew SUC ‘ . contains a number of notices issued der the 
tons. Commonwealth Fisheries Act designed to protect 
school shark and crayfish stocks in extraterri- 
+ 4 4 + torial aters. 
W r ) ] ne exports ) h ria waters 
+ States 4 : ’ Ss ident that 4 
. aims . Pana Svs " One of the notices prohibits the taking in al 
more a I re Argentine « ters are pI laimed l lobster of an 
centrat > on shipping snrimp 1 L¢ species ving eggs or spawn attached, which 
ited States. I hat vere exports o mea S tne protection given to berried spiny 
ybster by the various States in territorial waters 
> , , alk. 1S cs a JUL has now been extended to extraterritorial waters. 
lvgo0 a yT -¢ tons were §s ped, 
1957 exports to e | ted St es 3 ¢ The other notice h female spiny lob- 
P , 641A | ster provides for a closed season for females of 
) 45.2 tons is rte t 414, 3 | ; . , : 
2 the species Jasus lalandii from August 1 to No 
52 r the firat throe 1 ide ous ean: iS 
~» Du ts it i vember 30 in proclaimed waters off Victoria and 
) rd T 5 e ¢ orte Tasmania 1is closed season would be extended 
United States-- oY ent of Argentine's ext year to cover the period June 1 to Novem- 
. ber t ncide with the closed season in Vic- 
) ~ res roz S ne 5 I T 
toria 2 as ania terr ria waters 
4 Ss ) r f the Act it 
We 
was essar 
( a 
sha (2 2 sed seas ur 
. S a Dot aterritor 
Australia 
\ N Wa V 1. Sou 
Tasmania; (3) a legal minimum 
S ONSER ATIC \ XTENDED T the apace for " 
ERRITORIAL WATERS mgipes in extrate it 
istralian ( ! t has r stra 4)a f 
te ur N } ye 
ar-ear l a ex I 2 gipes extrate ae 
Dy + 7 wn . 
waters | s rT 2 r r é r I ot + er ¢ 1339S 1ti- 
11 waters The essent dns 
tl N € 5 € € 
y st AS. ine reguiati app t Aust . . These f ir notices continued the regulations at 
2 tne t iS at presé A } present in force without any alteration. 
Splr Ste r snar ) ] alla The ew 
egulat - kk effect fr ist 1 ) | 4 notice has been included to provide a separate 
closed season from December 15 to January 31 for 
Spi hater Avuetr . sxDOrt ah + TISSS * a z 1 , ' , : 
Spiny Lobster Sstraila exports abou oe southern spiny lobster in the King Island area and 
million worth of splr obster tails to the United | the notice providing for a closed season in the whole 
states annual! nd r nonwes:z Tigherie f. | ~ 4 7" . . 1 
States annual and Commonwealth Fisheries of | Victorian Tasmanian area from September 1 to 
ficials hope that the ynservation measures under- October 15 has been amended accordin; 
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stralia (Contd.): 


The notice covering a legal minimum of 4% inch- 
es on the carapace for southern spiny lobster in 
extraterritorial waters off Victoria and Tasmania 
has also been amended at the request of the Tas- 
manian Government to include prohibition of the 


cutting up or dismembering of spiny lobster on a 





boat. 


The te 

obster Panulirus longipes from August 16 to 

’ 14 in the Abrolhos area, provides for a 
ight exte 


of the area to include the Turtle 





= @ 


1s8i0Nn 


om 


e Shoals. 


YE FOR DEEP- 


LONG-~LIN WATER 
SPECIES DEVELOPED: 
e Aus 





3tralian Commonwealth Scien- 
ic 1 In d 
n (C CSIRO) 


Ia new 


Th 
ustrial Research Organiza- 
has announced the perfec- 
method of catching deep- 
‘(genus Caranx), a fish 

-40 pounds. Trevally 

> continental shelf at 

lepths than 100 fathoms. 
\fter years of experimentation, CSIRO 
fected a method which involves 
spaced a fathom a- 





per 
hing 25 hooks 


1 











rt and baited with tuna or barracuda, 

a g a line weighted down with a 

70-pound weight, according toa 

September 4, 1959, dispatch from 

United States Embassy in 

( Hee 

SHRIMP LANDINGS AND EXPORTS: 
lings: Australia's landings of 

shi have shown a steady decline 

Since fiscal year 1954/55 from 6,648,000 
to 4,687,000 pounds in fiscal year 


Most ‘of the shrimp is landed 
states of New South Wales and 
land, 





7 — 
sabdle 1 








- Australia's Shrimp Landings by States, 

Fiscal Years 1953/54-1957/58 

New South] Victoria |Queensland w estern [Total 
| Year We s Australia 

Cen ee is NWeeEeGE <2 obese ces 

1957/58] 1,520 20 3,000 147 |4, 687 
1956 37| 2,386 - 2,500 189 {5,075 
11955 56 3, 672 1 2, 400 75 |6, 148 
1954/55} 4, 603 19 2,000 26 16,648 
1953/54] 3.558 | - 700 45__|4, 303 











Only a small percentage of 
exported, and the bulk 


Exports: 


the landings are 


of the exports are shipped to the United 


nth notice, setting a closed season for the | 
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States. Most of the exports consist of 
frozen raw headless shrimp. 





Table 2 - Australian Total Exports and Exports to the 
United States of Fresh and Frozen Shrimp, 
1956/57 and 1957/581/ 


























Destination a Cooked | Total 

Pecos ae (Powide) . . 2 8s + 0 eon 

1957/58: 
United States - 170,050 143 | 170, 193 
Honolulu. . 2,050 94, 300 - 96, 350 
Other. . ss 300 7,050 | 25,629 32,979 
oo ar 2, 350 271,400 | 25,772 | 299,522 

1956/57: 
United States - 128, 885 - 128, 885 
Honolulu. . - 83,265 | 20,190 | 103,455 
Other. ... 4, 193 7,665 | 73,179 85,037 
Total . 4, 193 219,815 | 93,369 | 317,377 


























1/Excludes re-exports. 








| Table 3 - Australian Exports of Fresh and Frozen Shrimp 
by States of Origin, 1956/57 and 1957/S82/ 


















































[Fiscal Year |New South % , 
sheet og Nee Wales Queensland |Tasmania | Total 
Se 8 } 60% as WRN » as 52) 6 
1957 /58: 
Raw, 
heads-on 100 2, 250 - 2, 350 
Raw, 
heads-off 5, 100 266, 300 - 27 1, 400 
Cooked , ,| 10,229 15,543 ~ 25,772 
Total . .| 15,429 284,093 - 299,522 
1956/57: 
Raw, 
heads-on 2,747 1,446 - 4,193 
Raw, 
heads-off| 21,545 198, 270 - 219, 815 
Cooked , .| 27,154 66, 215 ~ 93, 369 
Total . .j 51,446 265,931 - 317, 377 
Note: Fiscal Year--july 1-June 30. 
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TUNA LANDINGS BREAK RECORD: 

Tuna fishing is booming in New South 
Wales and is on the upgrade in South 
Australia, the Australian Minister for 
Primary Industry announced on April 26, 
1959. He was commenting on this sea- 
son's (1958/59) record catch reported 
in the two states in which Australia's 
main tuna fisheries are based. 





Landings of tuna at New South Wales 
and South Australia ports this season to 
April 22 totaled 2,369 metric tons--a 
new record, They were 68.5 percent 
above the two-State catch of 1,406 tons 
in 1957/58. 


The New South Wales season closed 
about the end of February when the can- 
neries at Eden and Narooma had received 
a combined total of 1,797 tons, double the 
The New South 


previous season's total. 
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Australia (Contd.): 


Wales tuna landings 
£80,000 (US$18( 


were worth at least 
),000) ex-vessel. 

In South amphi the season's land- 
ings were 57 + Mane, or about 30 tons a- 
bove 1958, Th -e was still a possibility 
of additional ~ aed Eng in South Australia. 


r 
BE 


The 
tral 


present commercial 


-~scale At 
ian tuna 1 


fisheries have expanded 
fold in seven years, from a catch of 
tons in 1951/52 to nearly 2 
ready this season. 


,970 tons 


Most of the tuna 
fishermen is used 
cent years this fishery 
useful earner foreign exchange throug! 
exports of canned tuna to the United King 
dom and the United States. 


caught by Australian 


for canning and in re- 


has become a 


rs 
Ol 








Boliva 
IMPORTS OF FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, 1958: 





~~ During 1958 Bolivia imported about 
1 


1.6 million pounds (valued at US$269,402) 
of fishery products, of which, 82.3 per- 


cent consisted of canned sardines 

tomato sauce. The only other important 
fishery product imported in 1958 was about 
200,000 pounds of preserved or canned 


fish. 























aa ~ Boliva's s Im ports rts | of Fishe ery Products, 
Product [ kits Pounds 
Caviar and fish we. | 54] 1 
Anchovies (all types) . | 2, 186 | 4,818 1,754 
Dried fish ....... .| 23,582] 51,989] 16,487 
Preserved fish 90,649] 199,845] 49,031 
Fresh and cured fish . 21, 637 47 , 700 3,784 
Canned sardines (tomato)/ 603,596 |1, 330,687] 198, 118 
Fish paste....... ___864 1,904] _177 | 
Total , . . ++» + 1/42,506 |1, 637,092 269, 402 | 














British West Indies 


GRE REN AD. A TUNA L ANDINGS: 
Grenada (one of the Windward Is- 
lands), British West Indies, fishermen 





catch from 50,000 to 70,000 pounds of 
tuna a year, mostly bluefin and yellow- 
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fin. The fish range from 100 to 150 
pounds each, 


Experiments with miniature long lines 
(20 hooks) are now being carried out and 
it is believed that landings of tuna could 
be quadrupled if the long-lining experi- 


ments are successful and if a ready mar- 
ket for the tuna can be developed. (West 


Indies Fisheries Bulletin, May / June 1959) 











Canada 

HERRING OIL SHIPPED IN TANKER: 
~ When the small Norwegian deep-sea 
tanker Nordgard slipped into her berth 
at Vancouver's LaPointe Pier late in 
March 1959 it marked the first time in 
the history of the British Columbia fish- 


that a tanker had been char- 
herring oil. Up until now, 
herring oil was shipped overseas in the 


deep tanks ol 


ing industry 
tered to load 


cargo freighters. 


Nordgard had her tanks, 
ed to ensure 


After the 
" 


and pumps survey 


they were in spotless condition, the 
3,800 long tons of herring oil, the equi- 
va of 140 railway tank cars and worth 
over C$500,000, was loaded by two dif- 
ferent methods. Approximately 1,800 


long tons were pumped at full capacity 


of 60 tons per hour from the dockside 
storage tanks into the tanker, The re- 


2,000 tons were transport- 

storage facilities at Steves- 

some 25 miles, by a small 

tanker then pumped aboard the 

1. The oil was consigned to 
England, for use in the 

nargarine and 


1959.) 


long 


ed from tank 


processing of 1 cooking oils. 


(Trade ! 


: 
\pril 





PLANS FOR NEW OCEANOGRAPHIC 
INSTITUTE ANNOUNCED: 

A member of the Canadian Parliment 
from Nova Scotia in a statement publish- 
ed in a Halifax newspaper on August 4, 
1959, outlined plans for a greatly expand- 
ed program of oceanographic research. 
His statement follows: 





Canada, which possesses the longest 
coastline of any country in the world, is 
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Canada (Contd.): which will be housed in the new institute, 
and with Dalhousie University which is 
taking steps to expand oceanograpy in setting up--with the help of a National Re- 
the Department of Mines and Technical | search Council grant--an Institute of 
Surveys to fill the gaping need for oce- | Oceanography for the training of scientists, 
graphic data on its coastal waters for| many of who will be employed by the new 
fense and research assessment pur- Federal Institute. It will also be the 
ses. headquarters of the polar group of oceano- 
graphers, hydrographers, geologists and 
is setting up on the east coast, in other scientists, working in the icebound 
rd Basin near Halifax, a C$3 mil- sections of the far Arctic. They will car- 
ceanographic institute, which will ry out a broad program of oceanographic 
the facilities to allow studies in research on the rim of the Arctic Basin. 
ise of the science. The new insti- 
ake five years to complete and, "Canada posseses little knowledge of 
yperation, will have a staff of the oceans which surround it. Except for 
5 10 oceanographers, hydrograph- a specialized program in oceanography 
rine geologists and other by the Fisheries Research Board over 
versonnel, plus supporting the years, oceanography in Canada has 
erating fleet of oceano- been a neglected science, mainly because 
ssels. of the size of the job to be done and the 


great expense entailed in doing it. 








-million dollar ship-building 
las alread een set under way Today, however, the knowledge de- 
‘leet of oceanographic ves~-| rived from oceanographic research is 
‘he first of these vessels, the $7 vitally needed by government and indus- 
C.G.5. Hudson, is expected to try for purposes of defense, commerce 
nissioned in 1961. and science. In the face of the growing 
» inetitnte danger of ballistic missile-carrying sub- 
Z eat Badtord tn- marines, a detailed knowledge of the 
Pei taneiine ta mination nels characteristics of the water and of the 
Pe. Ma inticnish Watal TY. sea bed is necessary for the development 
: and operation of adequate instruments of 
the new institute wiil aetection. 
yeraphic spotlight on Can- 
1 sub-Arctic coasts to "Knowledge gained from oceanography 
physical characteristics of the is required, too, to ascertain the resource 
ng seabed. The re- potential of the country's continental 
led for anti~subma- shelves. This is especially important 
ascertain the resources | today because of the conclusions arrived 
the country's continental at by the Geneva Convention of 1958 that 
»se regions and to assist navi-| the resources of the continental shelves 


belong to the adjacent nation. On the east 

coast, Canada's continental shelf extends 

yermit the overdue ex- | 100 to 200 miles out into the Atlantic Ocean, 
lantic and sub-Arctic - f ; 
‘the Canadian Hydrographic An extensive program of work is en- 
| visaged in the new project. Oceanogra- 





rol si ee nner oe phers and hy drographers will study and 
itate hydrographic operations} map the topography of the ocean floor 
eéateon tad northern evens: tai and measure the movements, tempera - 
will house the regional office of | ture, density and chemical properties of 
Re Set: ger Se sea a i aa the water at various depths. 
- reOlogical Survey of Canada. 


They will study the separate and 
distinct layers of water of which the 


[he whole project will mean the 
lilding up, near Dartmouth, of a strong oceans are comprised, and each of which 
centre of marine science. It includes has its own characteristics. Modern 
liaison with the Fisheries Research methods of submarine detection depend 
Board, the Atlantic Oceanographic | on the transmission of sound in water, 
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which requires a detailed knowledge of 
these characteristics. 


"Geologists will study bottom sedi- 
ments and cores taken from the ocean 
floor. Such studies will yield valuable 
data on the life of the earth's crust, 
changes in climate, vegetation, volcanic | 
activity, etc; enable geologists to re- | 
create the history of mountainous forma-| 
tions on land because, in the depths of _ | 
the ocean, the temperature remains 
practically unchanged, there is no ero- | 
sion and little movement of water; and 
reveal possible mineral resource wealth | 
on the shelf, 


ters, gravimeters, and seismic equip- 
ment to diagnose the structures under- 
lying the floor. 


| 
" , 
The new institute will be a combined | 


laboratory and office building, with sep- 
arate depots, shops and storage facili- 
ties. The scientific personnel will car- 
ry out investigations and research in 
modernly equipped laboratories. It will 
provide all needed store facilities for 
its fleet in the way of docking and berth- 
ing facilities, and routine repair and 
maintenance services. The institute is 
so planned, moreover, to permit the ex- 
pansion of these facilities, if needed, to 
meet the requirements of a growing 
fleet. 


] 

WA . . . | 
Geophysicists will use magnetome- 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The heart of the new project will lie of 
course in its fleet of oceanographic and 
hydrographic ships. The shipbuilding pro- 
gram will add additional ships until the 
requirements are met for new ships and 
for the replacement of old and charter- 
ed ones now in use by the Canadian Hy- 
drographic Service. The new C. G. S. 
Hudson and all new vessels will be com- 
bined oceanographic and hydrographic 
ships, equipped with laboratory and oth- 
er facilities for survey and research 
work. They will be capable of working 
in any season of the year, while the 
larger ships, like the Hudson could work 
anywhere in the world. All vessels will 
be strengthened for work in the Arctic. 





"The expansion in the charting ac- 
tivities of the department's Canadian 
Hydrographic Service is long overdue. 
Many factors, including defense needs, 
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the entry of Newfoundland into Confedera- 
tion, and resource development and ex- 
ploratory and other activity in the Arctic, 
have greatly increased demand for charts 
and information on the coastline and wa- 
ters involved. 


"Since its establishment in 1883, the 
service has been operating on a scale 
far out of proportion to the size of the 
task to be done. Canada possesses some 
120,000 miles of coastline. The greater 
part of this coastline, much of which is 
extremely complex and shoal-studded, 
has not yet been charted. The uncharted 
areas include almost all of the arctic 
archipelago, the northern mainland coast, 
Hudson Bay, and the Labrador coast. 


"As a start on the expansion of its 
hydrographic activities, the department 
has added the chartered ship, M/V Theta, 
to its fleet. It is carrying out tidal, cur- 
rent, and oceanographic surveys in Cabot 
and Hudson Straits. Included in the fleet 
are the C.G.S. Baffin which is charting 
in Hudson Strait; the C.G.S. Kapuskasing 
which is sounding off the east coast of 
Newfoundland; the C.G.S. Cartier, en- 
gaged in charting work in the region of 
Cape Bald and Chaleur Bay in New Bruns- 
wick; and the C.G.S. Acadia which is do- 
ing similar work on the northeast coast 
of Prince Edward Island. By 1960 the 
service hopes to add . two additional 
ships for oceanographic work, and by 
1962 the first ship under the new pro- 
gram, C.G.S. Hudson, will be added to 
the fleet. 











"In setting up the Bedford Institute of 
Oceanography, Canada is taking cogni- 
zance of the importance of the fast-grow-~ 
ing science of oceanography and of the 
value of the contribution it can make in 
the unravelling of the scientific myster- 
ies of the country's last frontiers~--its 
coastal waves." 


SURGE IN FISHING 
BOAT CONSTRUCTION: 
~ In the Canadian Maritime Provinces 
this past spring boat builders reported 
the heaviest program of fishing boat con- 
struction in the postwar period. 





Construction was in progress of scores 
of fishing craft ranging from draggers to 
small lobster fishing boats. So busy are 











we 
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small lobster fishing boats. So busy 

are some of the yards that many fisher- 
men have had to wait weeks before their 
orders could reach the cradle stage. 
While most of the larger craft--drag- 
gers, long-liners, and some of the larg- 
er Cape Island-type craft--are financed 

fishermen's loan boards in the three 

Maritime Provinces, some of the small- 
er ones are financed by fishermenthem- 


seives. 


This upswing in boat-building is gen- 
throughout the three provinces. 
New Brunswick reports the greatest 
fishing craft building boom in its histo- 
hile Prince Edward Island ar 
Nova Scotia also report heavy act 


- 


1d 
ivity 


ng that line. 


the Caraquet-Shippegan area of 
hern New Brunswick, for instance, 

re are six 65-foot Gloucester-type 
raggers being built in addition to four 
g-liners and nearly 20 lobster boats 





the 25-foot class. Two of the drag- 
gers will be operated in the Bay of 
Fundy area, while four will join the 
Shippegan fleet. 
The Port Elgin district in eastern 
B Swick oorts nearly 50 lob- 
ts build ranging in length 
10 to 44 fe Two small draggers 





ilt at Black's Harbor, N. B. 


at-building in Nova Scotia is keep- 
ce with its sister province. The 
* boat-building centers are report- 
working full tilt to keep up with or- 
Two long-liners and several boats 
the Cape Island class are being built 
Lunenburg and there is also boat con- 
it Port Greville. At the latter 
place two draggers are being built for 
e Souris fleet in Prince Edward Is- 








struction ¢ 


In the Yarmouth area two Cape Island 
pe boats have been built since the first 
i the year and two more are under con- 
Reports from Wedgeport- 
Pubnico show that nine Cape Island boats 
are being built there in addition to one 
s1Ong-iiner, 


struction 
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Until the current boat-building pro- 
gram is completed, final figures on the 
growth of the fishing fleets in 1959 will 
not be available. However, a glance at 
last year's figures shows an almost phen- 
omenal growth in the postwar period. 
Last year the more than 26,000 fisher- 
ment reaped a sea harvest representing 
about C$35,000,000 in landed value. 


Not counting the thousands of small 
boats engaged in the lobster fishery and 
other types of inshore fishing, there 
were more than 500 trawlers, draggers, 
long-liners, dory schooners, and sword- 
fish boats operating out of Maritime 
| ports in 1958. 





Nova Scotia tops the list in allclasses 
of boats. Last year that province had a 
dragger fleet of 163 vessels, while 99 
draggers operated out of New Brunswick 
ports. Prince Edward Island had 13 
draggers, all operating out of Souris. A 
dragger might be classified as a vessel 
of 100 feet or less in length which uses 
otter-trawl nets. There are, of course, 
vessels of the dragger-type fishing scal- 
lops and herring and using other types of 
gear. 


The only large trawler fleet in the 
Maritimes operates out of the main ports 
in Nova Scotia. In 1958 it numbered 34 
vessels, each ranging in length from i153 
feet to 103 feet. Nova Scotia trawlers 
vary in tonnage from 399 to 132 tons. 


The long-lining fleet in Nova Scotia 
included 85 vessels in the 26- to 50-ton 
bracket; 55 long-liners with tonnages 
from 51 to 150 tons and three vessels of 
that type over 150 tons. 


| Of the once-mighty fleet of schooners 
sailing out of Nova Scotia fishing ports 
to the fishing banks, in the North Atlan- 
tic, there are only 8 dory schooners left. 
Most of them sail out of Riverport. 

a There were 16 scallop draggers regis- 
tered in Nova Scotia last year. Heaviest 
scallop landings last year were at Lunen- 
burg. Bulk of the catch was taken from 

| Georges Banks. 


About 14 purse-seiners fish herring 
in the Bay of Fundy. Most of them are 
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of New Brunswick registry. In addition, 
there are 11 herring carriers which take 
the catches from the seiners at sea, 


Nova Scotia has a fleet of swordfish 
boats. Yarmouth has become one of 
the major swordfish ports, and seven of 
the boats are owned there. During the 
swordfish season, which gets under way | 
in June, a good portion of the long-liner 
fleet also engages in that type of fishing. | 
(Trade News of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, April 1959.) 








TRANSFER OF DISEASE-RESISTANT 
OYSTERS ON EAST COAST 
IN FINAL PHASE: | 


iT; : — ee) ee 7 ny 
Operation Oyster is in its fin 


phase. This three-year project, spon- 





sored by the Department of Fisheries 
of Canada, provided for the transfer of 
10,000 barrels of disease-resistant 
Prince Edward Island oysters to reha- 
bilitate stocks in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 


The motor vessel Lamna, flagship 
of the Department's 30-boat patrol fleet 
in the Maritimes, conducted the transfer 
of the final 4,000 barrels to beds in the 
Assisting the 
Lamna were four other boats. 


two mainland provinces. 


This final phase of the project called 
for the transplanting of oysters in spe- 
cific areas in the Northumberland Strait 
extending from Pictou County in Nova 
Scotia to the Shippegan-Caraquet dis- 
tricts in northern New Brunswick. 


\ quantity is being held in reserve 
for seeding beds at Miscou in the same 
general area later if disease spreads to 
those waters. Results of the transplant 


program have been described as a singu- 


lar success, 


Depletion of the stocks in the two 
mainland provinces created a crisis in 
the once-profitable oyster industry. 
Production slumped drastically. In1957 
only 9,000 barrels were fished in the two 
provinces, In 1958 the production was 
less than half that amount. Normal pro- 
duction is around 30,000 barrels. Prince 
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Edward Island's production in 1958 
brought the fishermen C$263,000, an in- 
crease of $108,000 over the previous 
year. The devastation of mainland beds 
was similar to that which destroyed 
Prince Edward Island's beds in two epi- 
demics from 1915-1920 and 1935-1940, 
Oysters which survived the heavy mor- 
tality are resistant to the disease (harm- 
less to humans) and that is why they are 


being used to rehabilitate mainland stocks, 


History of the present oyster crisis 
goes back to 1950. In that year heavy 
mortalities hit the oyster stocks in Kent 
County and later the mortalities spread 
throughout New Brunswick and into Nova 
Scotia. In 1952 there were nearly 8 mil- 
lion pounds of oysters harvested from 
Maritime oyster beds. Then for six 
years there was a sharp decline in New 
3runswick and Nova Scotia until the pro- 
duction had been reduced by nearly two- 
thirds. 


Early restoration of the commercial 
oyster fishery is promising if the oysters 
encounter favorable years for reproduc- 
tion. With luck most fisheries should be 


producing again in 1965. (Canadian Trade 





News of June 1959.) 
: -ommercial Fisheries Review, Dec. 1958, 
. 65, Jan. 1958, p. 78. 
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Ceylon 
U. S. S. R. BETTERS JAPANESE 
FISHERY AID PLAN TO CEYLON: 











The realization of Japan's plan for 
economic aid in the development of Cey- 
lonese fisheries is endangered by the 
Soviet Union's offering a similar plan 

on more advantageous conditions. The 
Japanese Government some time ago 
decided to give economic aid for the de- 
velopment of Ceylon's fishing industry 
through a $4 million deferred payment 
loan from the Export-Import Bank, Now 
it is reported by authorities concerned 
that the Soviet Union is approaching Cey~- 
lonese authorities with a similar plan but 
involving a loan of $30 million to be re- 
paid over a 12-year period with interest 
at 2.5 percent. 


Since the Japanese Import-Export 
Bank loan which the Ministry of Agri- 
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culture and Forestry had been pushing 
was for a smaller amount, the Ceylon- 
ese have not shown much interest in it. 
The Japanese plan had also run into 

ich domestic opposition because it in- 

lved the supplying of tuna fishing boats 

Ce . Under the circumstances, 
lonese may break off negotiations 
n and accept the Soviet proposi- 
August 6, 


ylon 

g* x 
ce wVcy 
Japa 


(Suisan Keizai Shimbun, 


casa \ess|':2 
\e8 Ss 


Colombia 





NNERY ARRANGES FOR DIRECT 


ELIVERIES OF JAPANESE Tt 
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locatec 
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la packing 
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e Japanese I 


to deliver a considerable quantity | 
The Japanese vessel, 


in Colombia wa- 





has refrigerated 
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- ‘or 250 tons of fish and the first 


40 


is for 


nt plans to can the 


the Colombian de- 


QY 


nquilla with about 50 tons of 
on the high seas off Jamaica. 

eiun Maru has a 33-man fishing 

its complement. The ship is 

s under a purchase agreement 
Barranquilla cannery. In addition, 


part of the catch was expected to be pur- 
il by two other canneries on the 


soast of Colombia, one in the town 
aga, Department of Magdalena, 
other in the city of Santa Marta, 
cl near Barranquilla, (United 
States Consulate report, Barranquilla, 
: 31, 1959.) 
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Cuba 


CLOSED SEASONS ON 
CERTAIN FISH ENDED: 

The Cuban National Fisheries Insti- 
tute of the Cuban Maritime Development 
Agency announced the end of the closed 
season originally imposed on April 1, 
1959, on the capture of mojarras (perch), 
jotoru, biajaca(tripletail), and dajao, ef- 
fective July 25, 1959. The order was 
published in the Official Gazette No. 135 
of July 25, 1959. Also in the sameissue 
was published a Resolution ending the 
closed season originally imposed on 
April 5, 1959, on the capture of biajaiba 
(lane snapper), effective August 15, 1959. 
\ later resolution published in the Of- 
fical Gazette No. 144 revised the ef- 
fective date to August 8, 1959. 





\ Resolution revoking the closed sea- 
son on the capture of sponges, originally 
imposed on May 1959, north of Caibari- 
en and south of Batabano was published in 
the Official Gazette No. 143 of August 5, 
1959, effective August 15, 1959. (United 
States Embassy report, Habana, August 18, 
1959.) 


Oo 
aaa 


CLOSED SEASON FOR 
OYSTERS ENDED: _ 

The National Fisheries Institute of the 
Cuban Maritime Development Agency 
terminated the closed season on the cap- 
ture of oysters effective September 14, 
1959. The closed season on oysters was 








Ve 


originally imposed on June 10, 1959. 


A Resolution announcing the above ter- 
mination was published in the Official 


Gazette No. 166 of September 4, 1959. 


(United States Embassy report, Habana, 
September 10, 1959.) 








CLOSED SEASON FOR SNAPPER 
AND MORO CRAB: 

The Cuban National Fisheries Insti- 
tute (Instituto Nacional de la Pesca) of 
the Cuban Maritime Development Agency 
(Fomento Maritime Cubano) announced 
a closed season on Cuban snapper (cubera), 
grey snapper (caballerote), and Moro 
crab for the period beginning August 1, 
1959, and ending October 24, 1959. Ac- 
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cording to the Cuban General Law in 
Fishing a closed season of 84 lunar days 
is established for those species of fish 
and shellfish that require such protec- 
tion during their spawning season. The 
above closed season, apparently setting 
a new trend in that both beginning and 
termination dates are shown, was pub- 
lished as a resolution in the Official 
Gazette No. 139 of July 29, 1959. (Unit- 
ed States Embassy report, Habana, Au- 
gust 24, 1959.) 








QUOTA FOR 1959 CANNED 
BONITO IMPORTS: 

The Cuban Minister of National Econ- 
omy in a Resolution published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette No. 126 of July 10, 1959, 
fixed a maximum total import quota of 
1,010,200 pounds of canned bonito which 
may be brought 
during 1959. 








in by Cuban importers 


The stated reason for the quota ap- 
pears to be an attempt to keep imports 
of canned bonito within reasonable limits 
pending the implementation of the new 
Cuban customs tariff reforms. 

It is interesting to note that imports 
of canned bonito as reported by the Cu- 
ban National Fisheries Institute (Insti- 
tuto Nacional de la Pesca) for 1958 
ever 


how - 
only amounted to 805,530 pounds 
which is considerably under the 1959 
quota. Approximately two-thirds of all 
Cuban bonito imports normally originate 
from Spain. 

Eighty percent of the 1959 quota is 
reserved for regular commercial im- 
porters of canned bonito who were en- 
gaged in that line during the three-year 
period 1955-57. The remaining 20 per- 
cent of the quota is allotted to occasional 
bonito importers who have been engaged 
in that line during the first five months 
of 1959. Importers who exceed their 
self-declared quota may sell or assign 
such imported bonito to other importers 
who still have an unfilled quota. (United 
States Embassy report from Habana, Au- 
gust 4, 1959.) 
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Egypt 


FIRM EXPANDS FACILITIES 
FOR FREEZING SHRIMP: 

A company established in mid-1957 
for the canning of fruits and vegetables 
at Siouf, Egypt, during 1958 processed 
and froze a sizable quantity of shrimp 
for Alexandria exporters. This cannery, 
which is controlled by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment Economic Organization and in 
which an American Company has a minor- 
ity interest, hopes to enter the frozen 
shrimp export business in 1960. 





The company's cannery has recently 


| rebuilt and expanded its freezing facili- 


ties at a cost of about $40,000 and will 


| be ready for operation by the beginning 
|of the new shrimp season in November 


1959. The new facilities, housed ina 
separate building, consist of shrimp hold- 


|ing space (15 tons at about 34° F,-419 F), 


i themselves. 


cleaning and grading areas, and frozen 
storage space (60 tons at about -4° F,), 
in addition to the contact freezing units 
All of this equipment is of 
United States manufacture. This expan- 
sion will quadruple previous capacity. 

In order to take advantage of this facility, 


| however, it will be almost essential to 
| obtain the services of a well-trained ex- 





| pert in the shrimp freezing business. 


| (United States Consulate report from 


Alexandria, September 2, 1959.) 


JAPANESE FISHERY 
PLANTS RECEIVED: 


Egypt received in mid-August 1959 





| four plants from Japan in accordance 


with an agreement signed in November 


| 1958 under the $30.0 million Japanese 


industrialization loan to Egypt. 


The plants, which were unloaded in 
Cairo, are for manufacturing fishing 
nets, cans for preserving fruit, shrimp 
freezing and preservation, and fish pack- 


ing. 
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France 
‘'YPE TUNA-TRAWLER VESSEL SUCCESSFUL: | 3 
: months this year two dual-purpose vessels of i 
1 w t ave been fishing for French owners, The new 
l l described as trawler-tuna boat and they 
ave already proved themselves pable of carrying out ei- 
f fishing with equal efficiency. 
two vessels in question are the Cote d’ Argent and | 
ne yaien ine 
pal particulars are: le r-all 91 ft. 10 
etween perpendiculars ; breadth 22 ft. 
12 ft. 1 in,; refrigerated fish hold capacity 2,825 
ty 1,41 l capacity 9,25 } 
” esas , : oa Sal ees The trawler-tunny boat Cote d' Argent. 
have a gross tonnage of 250 tons, and are The bait tanks are of steel sheet, the interiors being 
hest Bureau Veritas standards in their class. zinc coated. Sea water for the conservation of live bait 
is circulated from the tank bottom. They are insulated 
W é al ice trawling | with thick cork, as they are also capable of being cooled to 
d s been evolved | below freézing point by immersed refrigerating coils, to 
é € form has been serve as cold storage, refrigerated brine tanks, or quick 
el € tates freezers. 
ew re ies in the limite i 
na fishing car € racticed off the French rhe steering gear favored for these vessels is the irrevers- 
ame lay toO ber Whil ible-direct hydraulic type, in preference to rod and chain, 
ff € . rese 
arke ; f preservatior The trawl winch also is hydraulically-operated and is fitted 
T: S aft of the superstructure. Other deck features include small 
W r 1i € tha bait tanks and the usual gunwale ramp for tuna fishing, both 
ason, a erwar to starboard, Detachable gallows are fitted on either side. 
were I 
1 F | ew n A laminated unsinkable ship’s lifeboat is provided, and two 
f I W 2 esear W re- nflatable liferafts are mounted on the bridge, where navi- 
Ww ‘ ynal equipment includes an echo-sounder, fish-finder, 
navigator, and radiotelephone, 
2 Wwe C € ict a - 
s and are f ked, except for Both vessels have fished profitably from French and Span- 
“ 5 ri n ate yorts in depths approaching 200 fathoms, andthe owners 
r the w,t er of which varies are satisfied with their new venture. 
f Acces the 
r Ppa r low deck pe go 
e. Leadi ass he 
€ W € at € »T the 
— —— 
« Ww A S€ € . e 
Y German Democratic Republic 
C g jeve g 4 p. at 1,2 r.p.m., 
€ er € juctior -ar 
2 Mimaen Valentin io powered tx ¥-12 EAST GERMANY BUILDS 
od teununaee Heatae Oxi Sudneeie MORE FISHING VESSELS: 
ridge-cortrolled Under the new seven-year plan for 
imeisin wcasimminGitiast ia East Germany, its shipyards in Rostock, 
erated spaces in Warnemunde, Wismar, and Stralsund will 
build over 500 freighters, passenger ves- 
are in both cases two developing 50 hp. sels, and fishing craft, according to a re- 
ed t gear x€ through which the . . ~T _ 
f é i Be port in Dansk Fiskeritidende (July 17, 
a shaft, d the ic 1959), a Danish fishery trade paper. 
vw w i € nt as a: . ’ s ° 7 ee . 
; Sixty-seven of these will be fishing ves- 
; leve ; sels designed for fishing in distant wa- 
I > bait tanks, = a (ai 
yur capa inits, a | ters in the South Atlantic. Each of these 
— kw. and distant-water vessels will measure 2,900 
| tons and be built in Stralsund. 
are the live-bait tanks, two on each } 
arated by a refrigerated compartment, 
zi Accé rage room, Right 
e storage Ir is stored in double-bottom | 
eral tanks | 
vir juarters are insulated and the floors are 4 
red German Federal Republic 
refrigerated ympartments of the Cote d’Argent T * 7 , VOB : 
ar c y ld-air circulation, and those of the Simone | NEW FISHERY RESEARCH INSTITUTE: 
ation by pipes around the chambers. High. aad Tew: A new research institute for fishery 
ature sa y yntrols are fitted, and temperature con- : . oe = 
ris to witl 1/2 a degree approx., the ited mney temper economics and fishery policies has been 
ature being in the region of 5°F. registered in Bremen, according to a re- 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): (4) The abundance and availability of 

tuna bait along the coast of Ghana, 

port in Dansk Fiskeritidende (July 10, 

1959), a Danish fishery trade paper. Its (5) The availability of other shoal 

Director is Dr. Wilhelm Blanke who also |fish susceptible of being processed at 

is head of the State's research office for | Tema. 

fisheries of the Commission for Econom- 

ic Research in Bremen, (6) The feasibility and economic stud- 

ies relative to the establishment of a 
The new institute has been formed to wet-fish industry at Tema. 

investigate fishery economic and fishery 



























i prcecinecenieiaian 
policy problems on a scientific basis. It 
is the first of its kind both in Western The CANARY IS. are under 
S the jurisdiction of the Bureay 

and Eastern Europe. As a more flexible of European Affairs 
organization than the research office, it 
will supplement the latter's work, which Algiers Tpnis 
because of its character as a State or- | Tongierg A 
ganization works too slowly to be able to || coatite ate 
e : . ‘ > ripoli ae 
make prompt decisions and regulations, /MoRoceg ita. ¢... 

~ oge 
The institute hopes to have all the trawl- ay a ¥ 

+ M s « ro) ac > H ,oOTY a LZ , FNI 

er companies as well as other fishery | ree LIBYA 


| 
industries as its members. The first 
problem will be to clarify the economic 
basis for the use of new fishery areas | 
in the North Atlantic. 


pas 


| 
| 
| SPANISH 
| SAHARA 


MAURITANIA 








—— | Dakor 
rt @ sent 
) ad DAMBIARSS 
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Ghana 


UNITED STATES PACKING COMPANY 
SIGNS AGREEMENT TO MAKE || 
TUNA SURVEY: _ | 
The Minister for Economic Affairs of 
Ghana, who is also the Minister respon- 
sible for Commerce and Industry, on be- |} 
half of the Ghana Government, signed an 
agreement late in August with a United 
States west coast tuna-packing company. 





Abidien” toOG0 








Bios survey, which is being financed 
lio by the Ghana Government and a 
| Uni nite d States firm, will prove the feasi- 
The company will carry out, in con- |bility of establishing a deep-sea fishing 


junction with the Ghana Fisheries De- |industry based at Tema with shore es- 
partment, a survey to determine: |tablishments for canning, freezing, and 
| the manufacture of fish meal. (Ghana 
(1) The most effective method of Times, August 31, 1959.) 


capturing the available tuna and other 
pelagic fish, and the type of vessels best 
suited for the work. 


(2) The feasibility of the project and er 








economic studies relative to the estab- 
lishment of a tuna-freezing and canning SUMMER HERRING LANDINGS 
industry at Tema. LARGEST SINCE 1946: 
Iceland's herring catch off the north 
(3) The abundance and availability and east coasts has assumed unexpect- 
of tuna within a thousand-mile range of edly large proportions in 1959--the larg- 
Tema, est summer herring catch since 1946 or 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


1947. Record landings of 135,000 metric 
tons of herring were reported as of Au- 
gust 24, 1959, as compared to 62,000 
tons at the same time in 1958. By the 
end of August 1957 it was expected that 
the boats would commence on the south 
coast herring fishery with drift nets. 


7 ® 





£ ot 
" 


An Icelandic fisherman, 


The catch was of high fat content. 
salting continued briskly after a 6-day 
pause until the Soviets took an additional 
40,000 barrels. Salting towards the end 

August slowed down as orders were 


ea 
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Ikr. 72.4 million (US$4.4 million) for the 
salted and Ikr. 112.5 million (US$6.9 mil- 
lion) for the oil and meal, or a total of 
Ikr. 184.9 million (US$11.3 million). The 
same paper states the vessels were paid 
Ikr.19.9 million (US$1.2 million) for the 
herring catch. 


Herring used for salting purposes a- 
mounted to 201,204barrels (298 pounds a 
barrel) as of August 15 and actual export 
commitments to that date were about 190,000 
barrels (220 poundsabarrel). Therefore, 
they are roughly inbalance. Contracts for 
north coast herring, which are now large- 
ly filled, come to 80,000 barrels to the 
U.S. S. R., 50,000 barrels to Finland, 
and 60,000 barrels to Sweden. This com- 
pares with advance contracts last year 
for salted herring amounting to 300,000 
barrels (north and south coast). Negotia- 
tions were in progress for the sale of up 
to 8,000 barrels of salted herring to the 
United States from the north coast catch. 


As for the south coast catch, only 
40,000 barrels of salted herring have 
been signed for by the Soviet Union in 




















liceland's Summer Herring Landings and 

L__Utilization to August 15 

rere 1959 | 1958 

. (Metric Tons). 

I sed for: 

Salting Ee 27,163 38,747 
Reduction .... 98,631 26,742 
Preesing ... . +» 1,743 1,275 

LAUR, wie 5 ds . DLAI 66,764 














local newspaper estimated the ex- 
port value of the north coast catch at 





advance, compared with 110,000 barrels 
sold last year. Trade agreements with 
East Germany and Poland call for 15,000 
barrels and 20,000 barrels, respectively, 
of the south coast catch, but these amounts 
have not been contracted for as yet. 

| Meanwhile the relatively low prices 
prevailing for oil and meal was causing 
some concern to the reduction plants. 
According to the press, the Executive 
Manager of the State Herring Factories 
remarked that he hoped the sale of those 
products would be good in the fall, but 
that very little herring oil or meal has 
been sold so far. He added that 1,000 
metric tons of meal have been sold to 
Iceland's chief fish meal market, Great 
Britain, but that the usually good West 
German market has been fully loaded 
with meal from Peru, Holland, and Den- 
mark; sales of fish oil to Germany have 
been proceeding fairly well; however, 
some optimism prevailed that meal prices 
would rise this fall. 


The manager of an oil and meal plant 
on August 13 said his plant had produced 
about 4,800 metric tons of meal and 1,000 
metric tons of oil in 1958 with an export 
value of nearly $1 million (including the 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


55-percent subsidy), but that he had on 
hand over 2,000 metric tons of fishmeal 
undisposed of due to the low prevailing 
prices. He had sold his fish oil in ad- 
vance to Norway at £72 10s. a metric 
ton (better than 9 U.S. cents a pound), 
but quoted August 1959 prices at about 
£62 a ton (less than 8 cents a pound). 


Contracts for north and south coast 
salted herring to date therefore amount 
to 230,000 barrels, compared with 300,000 
barrels contracted (288,000 filled) for 
last year. Theherringsalters made ad- 
vance arrangements this salt 
300,000 barrels. (United States Embassy 
report from Reykjavik, Aug. 20, 1959.) 


year to 


PLANS FOR TWO FISH 
CANNERIES UNDER STUDY: 





The Federation of Iceland Coopera- 
tive Societies (whose members are re- 
sponsible for 20 percent of the country's 
fish exports and all its agricultural 
ports) with the aid of Swedish eng 


ez” 


ineers 
is completing studies for the erect E 
Ice] 


land, 


ion of 


two canneries One would be 


built 


Uli 


I 
if] 


javik to pack both 


fish and meat products and would 
about US$800,000. Another plant 
Akureyri to process fish prod- 


in or near Reyk 
cost 
is plan- 


ned for 


ucts only and would cost about $200,000. 
Of this $1 million projected cost it is 
expected that the Federation of Swedis! 
Cooperatives Nl pro le al ut $f JU, UU 
the Or! of a oan. 
The Swedish Federation wou 
arious proaucts ym 1tS .membpe! 
yperatives, which would be sold t 





ion's cooperat 
counterpart fr 


these Sales would help generate loca! 
for th ti t 


sOnstruction oF tne 


the Swedish 


Purrenc can 


nerie ments of 


Other se: 





Ss. 
wou yT 


11a Te 


1 1 , 
mnweaisnmacninery, or 


oan shipments 


aKe tne iorm ( 
, aS necessary, ad- 


ances oi certain tnhiracountry Cl 


yr other foreign machinery purchases. 


The fish products which the Icelandic 
Federation could pack 
ticularly ifthere 
States and other free currency areas for 
them, are: herringintomato or mustard 
sauce or natural style; sardines in oil 


in these plants, par- 
is a demand in the United 
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or tomato sauce; fish balls; gaffelbiter h 
(spiced herring in vinegar); spiced her- 
ring fillets; shrimp; and small lobster. 4: 
Total annual fish canning capacity for 1 


the two plants is estimated at about 1,500 
metric tons. 


The smaller-scale meat canning would 
take the form of lamb in "Irish stew," and 
mutton and whale meat for pet food. 


The Iceland Federation is anxious to 
increase its export sales in the United 
States and western Europe. In 1958 it 
exported fish products worth 143.4 mil- 
lion kronur (about US$8.8 million), of 
which 56.8 percent went to the dollar and 
Europe areas, as compared with 
45.5 percent in 1957. (United States Em- 
bassy report from Reykjavik, Sept. 9, 1959) 


yestern 


THREE NEW SHRIMP PROCESSING 
PLANTS BEING COMPLETED: 

~ Three new shrimp-~processing plants 
are being completed on the northwest 
coast of Iceland, two of which will short- 
ly receive new shrimp-peeling machines 
from the United States. The shrimp catch 
1 good despite unfavorable weath- 

















has beer 


er conditions. 
The shrimp, which is largely canned, 
es to Great Britain. That which is 


frozen is shipped to the United States. 
x is a further step towards 
her specializing in preparation ofsea 

United States Embassy in Rey- | 
JY. | 


-xpansion 


Ss, tne 


torts . ” 9 
reported on August 27, 19 






{> 
28 


India 
SMALL MODEL FISH-MEAL 


PLANT DEVELOPED: _ 


\ demonstration of a smal] 








icine ri | 
model 


f 


ish-meal plant, developed by a United 
States-educated fisheries engineer, was 
held late in June 1959 at a fisheries plant 


in Bandra, Bombay, India. The plant was 
designed and built by the fisheries engi- 
neer with the help of an expert on boilers, 
|for the manufacture of fish meal from 
nonfood fish and fish waste. The demon-~ 
stration was attended by the Bombay Di- 
rector of Fisheries, members of the 
Bombay Fish Meal Exporters' Associa-~ 








ee 
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India (Contd.): 


tion, Japanese fisheries experts, and 
local fishermen. 


The Director of Fisheries remarked: 
'I was very happy to see a small model 
of a fish meal plant made locally. This 
is an important and valuable step in the 
fish meal industry." 


Fish meal is exported and is a source 
f considerable foreign exchange to In- 
lia. Fish meal has been manufactured 
ocally by sun-drying the fish on con- 
rete floors, which is a laborious proc- 
ess, requiring some two to three days 
omplete the process, depending on 

xr conditions. In addition, the 
nal product contained a large amount 
sand, and the protein content was 
ever higher than 50 percent. 


: ath 
WEaALIIC 





This fish-meal plant is the first of 
ts kind in India and is built entirely to 
suit local conditions. It requires no 


wer and it consists of a double-jack- 
iryer, a superheater, boiler and 
ace, all built as one compact unit. 
iique feature of this plant is that 
> operated on any fuel available, 
e suitable for any part of the coun- 


ven when installed on fishing boats. 

e cost of operation is as low as Rs.15 
{ 5$3.15) per ton of fresh fish, 

res only one man to operate it. 

t that it does not come under 


Boiler Act, hence it needs 

Each unit can handle 

100 pounds of raw fish per 24 

s, and the unit is expected to cost 
Rs. 6,000 (about US$1,270). 


stration. 





Indonesia 


[The Union of Indonesian Fisheries 
operatives (GKPI) has announced 
according to data compiled by the 
Union, there are now about 400,000 fish- 
‘men in Indonesia. The fishermen op- 
te 950 motor fishing vessels, and a- 
ut 110,000 sailing craft of various 
sizes, the United States Embassy in 
Djakarta reported on September 14, 1959. 








SHERIES--A MAJOR INDUSTRY: 
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Fishing in Jakartaharbor, Indonesia. 


oS 


Japan 





ATLANTIC TUNA FISHERY: 

The assistant chief of the fishing de- 
partment of a large Japanese company 
returned to Japan on July 22, 1959, com- 
pleting a full year of observations of the 
Atlantic tuna fishery bases at Haiti and 
Trinidad and tuna industry centers such 
as Ponce, Puerto Rico, and New Orleans, 
United States. He had the following to 
say about conditions in those areas: 





Haiti is unsuitable as a tuna fishing 
base because of the lack of port facili- 
ties for fishing boats. After only 12 trips 
out of Haiti, the base was shifted to Trini- 
dad. Trinidad is a shipping and distribu- 

| tion center linking North and South A- 
merica and Europe, and has port facili- 
ties commensurate with the 10 or 11 
ships of the 10,000-ton class that daily 
enter or leave the port. Petroleum re- 

| sources are abundant, and fueling is 
easy. 


As for the problem of the recently in- 
creasing claims against tuna exported 
from the Atlantic fishery to the United 
States, it looks as if the tuna taken off 
the Gold Coast from April to June are 
liable to have "green meat" or dark 
meat because they are in post-spawn- 
ing condition. This official had per- 
sonally examined tuna against which 
claims had been made at the cannery in 





Japan (Contd.): 


Ponce, and found that they were off- 
color, had off-odors, and were definite- 
ly substandard, 


Two 150-ton United States boats were 
fishing in the Gulf of Mexico out of New 
Orleans, There, too, 20 percent of the 
fish taken in September and October was 
unsuitable for packing because of off- 
colors. He found it interesting that those 
boats were using Cremona line import- 
ed from Japan and operating in the same 
way as Japanese long-liners. (Nikkan 
Suisan Tsushin, August 4, 1959.) _ 





ATLANTIC TUNA FISHERY 
TRANSSHIPMENTS TO U, S. 
DROP SHARPLY: 

\ quota for this year of 120 trips was 
set for Japanese tuna fishing operations 
in the Atlantic for transshipment to the 
United States, but because of the large 
cannery claims against fish produced i: 
May and June, the operator's interest in 
selling to the United States market has 
faded considerably. At the same time, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, France, and other 
European markets have welcomed Jap- 
anese tuna far above expectations, and 
vessels which were sent to the Atlantic 
with the primary object of exporting 
their catch to the United States are turn- 
ing to direct exporting to Europe. Asa 
result, it is anticipated that probably 
only about half of the quota of 120 trips 
will be used up. 





Performance and plans for the first 
half of the export year, from April to 
September, show only 30 trips for ex- 
port to the United States and 41 trips for 
European markets. (Nikkan Suisan Tsu- 
shin, August 17, 1959.) 
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lans for Japanese Atlantic Tuna Fishery Transshipments, 
April-September 1959 





























" Other 
Month U. Ss. Italy Yugoslavia Eusopean 
Shorts Short Short Short 
Tons |Trips| Tons | Trips} Tons Trips| Tons Tripg 
April /|1,039 4 760}; 2 977} 3 - - 
|May 3, 397 9 595} 2 - - - ~ 
jJune 1,460 5 1,310) 3 492) 2 476) 2 
July 1, 110 + 1,974) 7 910 2 420; 1 } 
August 640 4 734) 4 750} 3 |1,560) 4 | 
Sept, 11,095 4 400} 2 980] 2 690] 2 
|_ Total]8, 841 [| 30 [5,773] 20 [4,109] i2 [3.146] 9 | 




















| exported to the United States, 
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It is considered that most of the de- 
liveries to France (2,456 tons) and other 
countries (690 tons) and a part of the de- 
liveries to Yugoslavia are being or will 
be shipped to Italy. 


The export quota to Italy has been set 
this year at 12,000 tons. But it is re- 
ported that more than 3,000 tons of Japa- 
nese tuna has already entered Italy by 
transshipment from France and North 
Africa. If the sales of this tuna were 
made with knowledge that it would be di- 
verted to Italy, it clearly constitutes a 
violation of the Japanese Government's 
export control measures, but there is 
no way of controlling this situation. At 
present there is absolutely no fear that 
these transshipments will break the Ital- 
ian market, and the base price of $280- 
$285 c. & f. is being maintained. The 
present quota of 12,000 tons for Italy 
far from meets the demand. There has 
been no quota set up for the other Euro- 


pean countries receiving Japanese tuna, 
(Nikkan Suisan Tsushin, August 21, 1959) 





FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS, 
APRIL 1958-MARCH 1959: 





During the Japanese 1959 fiscal year 
(April-March), 113,107 short tons of fro- 
zen tuna (valued at US$30.6 million) were 
taly, and 
other countries. The exports to the 
United States consisted of 67,148 tons of 


S1X 


| yellowfin (value US$17,388,000), 27,207 





tons of albacore (value $8,772,000), and 
6,195 tons of other tuna (value $1,573,000, 
The United States imports of Japanese 
frozen tuna accounted for about 89 per- 
cent of the quantity and 90 percent of the 
value of the total frozen tuna exports. 
Japan's only other important customer 
for frozen tuna was Italy. This country 
imported 11,460 tons of yellowfin (value 
$2,531,000) and 77 tons of albacore (value 
$17,000). 


In the latter half of 1958 and the first 
quarter of 1959, exports of Japanese fro- 
zen tuna caught in the Atlantic Ocean and 
shipped to the United States and Italy 
without being landed in Japan, began to 
play an important part in the export 
trade in frozen tuna, (See table on fol- 
lowing page.) 
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ia Japanese Exports of Frozen Tuna by Destination and Species, April ae 1959 
‘De stination Quantity 
‘gohan Avice Pe seta Sepack [Big 7 Total Albacore|Vallowiin Stipa Ba eyed| Total 
See eee eae (Short Tons) . : :. : 0% » 6, e.0.9 » Sa haa ke eee 
From Japan: 
United States . . 25,862 | 48,358 | 2,752 ace 80, 415| 2/8,772| 12,981 531 3/eu2 23, 126 
CameGS « « «+ 2,08 948 - - - 948 466 | - - ~ 466) 
OS Fa PO 3 | 68 | 1 - Sc: bee Bee - - 16 
ic Ocean Fishery: | 
ed States... . 1, 345 18,790 | - ~ 20, 135 - 4,407 - ~ 4, 407 
US Be Tre - 11,537 17|_ 2,531 - - 2,548 
5 a 28.235 | 78,676 | 2,753 3,443 [113,107] 9,256] 19,934 $31 842 | 30,563 
\1/Includes 10 ons of unclassified tuna. 
2/Includes value of albacore delivered to U. S. from Atlantic Ocean fishery. 
3/1 value of 10 tons of unclassified tuna. 
Note: Shipments of frozen tuna to "other" countries included small quantities to Belgium, France, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, and Guam. 
ship-caught albacore for export to the 
United States. The first shipment was sold 
SUMMER BACORE to a west coast United States canner at 
NA FISHERY TRENDS $360 a ton f.o.b. This large Japanese 
With the Japanese summer albacore firm estimates that about 4,000 tons of 
‘awing to a close at the end of mothership-caught albacore will be a- 
eraging about 150 vailable for export to the United States 






oS were av 


ns The albacore schools 

ving east and late catches were 

ide at about 31°10! = 32°30" north 

158°%00'-158°50' east longi- 

the end of the season approached 

rises by freezers of summer alba- 
reased and as of July 25 they 


‘ted to have purchased 500- 


is. Ind there was less 
rom the tuna canners for 
S ipplies of albacore and ex- 
es and export prices were 
rlance Some sales of frozen 
were reported to have been 
nited States canners at US$390 


b, Japan. A backlog of unfilled 


ers for frozen albacore, amounting 
)0-2,000 tons which were original- 
ked at $320 a ton f.o.b., makes it 
book new orders. 


Almost all the with the 


eption of three 


tuna canners, 
large firms, 
ed canning their product 

35 percent whitemeat tuna by the 
lle of July. As a result, ex-vessel 


a prices dropped from about $452 a 
late in June to about $252-365 a ton 


July. If the frozen albacore tuna ex- 
rters can maintain the export price of 
>390-400 a ton, no losses will be taken. 


One of the large Japanese fishing 
companies in July was offering mother- 


ion quotas of 


had com- | 


| 
| 


from the 1959 season. Almost all ofthis 
quantity is expected to be sold to asingle 
United States tuna canner. (Nikkan Suisan 
Tsushin, September 28, 1959.) 





TUNA CANNERS TAKE STRONG 
POSITION ON SALES POLICIES: 

Shizuoka Prefecture tuna canners held 
a meeting on July 31, 1959, at Shimizu 
and discussed measures to overcome the 
continuing slowdown of canned tuna sales 
to the United States market. The majori- 
ty of the larger packers were present, 
The meeting agreed on three goals: (1) 
maintenance of the present price for light- 
meat; (2) a $1.50 per case increase from 
the going price for whitemeat (which would 
be $2.50 above the price at the last round 
of sales); (3) an early reopening of sales 
by the Joint Sales Company. 








The packers' strong position is con- 
sidered to be supported by the whitemeat 
production which has been greater than 
expected, and it will be possible to sell 
400,000 cases of whitemeat, so that the 
relative importance of lightmeat sales 
has decreased. 


This unilateral agreement by the Shi- 
zuoka packers does not, of course, have 
the binding effect of a decision by any 
formal body, but it is considered certain 
that the packers' officials will in fact be- 
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gin negotiating along these lines withthe 
trading companies. 


it seems 
which 


However, 
likely that the trading companies, 


have been calling for a $1 a case price 
cut on lightmeat, 


are going to accept the 
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July 1959 status of export quotas for 
United States was approximately 30,000 
short tons annually of round albacore. For 
ellowfin shipped from Japan 35,000tons, 


| for yellowfin transshipments through for- 


| eign ports 120 


landings, equivalent of ap- 
proximately 35,000tons. For albacore 




















































































packers' position. = kkan Suisan Tsu-_ | and yellowfinloins and discs combined 
shin, August 4, 1959.) |} 3,000 tons annually, which must be sub- 
tracted from round fish quotas at rate of 
2 tol. Samoa and New Hebrides exports 
are not included in these quotas. 
TUNA INDI JSTRY TRENDS, JUL‘ 1959: | 
Exports: The value of Japanese tuna Quotas for canned tuna in brine ex- 
f 
exports to the United States in the first ports are determined by the United States 
5 months of 1958 was US$5,976,000 fro- tariff structure and consumption. Prac- 
zen tuna and $5,154,000 canned tuna; for tically no tuna in oil is exported to the 
the same period of 1959 exports were United States. Japanese canned tuna 
$8,861,000 frozen tuna and $3,657,000 industry planning on 1959 exports to 
canned tuna, according to Japanese Cus- United States of approximately 
toms data. (See tables 1, 2, and 3.) | 2,450,000 cases. 
oe ‘Table i - Japanese Frozen and | Canned Ti una ‘Ex port Va al lidat for ‘Shipment from Japanese ese Ports 1) rir 
Pr P wy" Jan, -June 1 we Pe: Jan. June 1958 — Your 1958 
> xe SP | To U.S. [ToA es| To U. S. [ To All Countries| To U. S. Bk All Countries 
| ‘ ; o ¢ 0 « ec (anos 10ns) . eee 0.62) ue 
‘10; | 
F pound 8, 905 | 9,409 | 11,951 | 11,952 | 21 ,93 5 21, 637 
| loins 752 1,036 | 8 8 | 31 7 | 402 
} discs - 9 - | - - 
MM flakes A fee: ee ae Tt 2a me 84 | 84 
[ Total albacore . . | ee 0 [12,033 12,034 | 21,938] 22, 123 
; ‘at 2c CE — = 2: 2 ee Le. Y ee t = 
ly: llowfin, gilled & gutted , 18, 822 30 y 17 5 192 | 17 , 204 39, 366 | 39, 435 
" loins 874 874 - 437 437 
discs : - - | - | - - - 
fillets .. 1, 266 , 295 | 3, 206 3, 206 6,627 | 6, 627 
dressed — - 570 | - 121. | ee 121 
chunks ‘ | 24 9 - | - 
we. flakes Goes | ee ot Tks By SAD | pte - 
| Total yellowfin, ...... | 20,904 | 21,995 __ 20,407 | 20,531 46, 730 | 46, 620 
aaa 30, 637_ 637 "22... 465 32,440 32,565 | 68, 368 | 68,743 
|___Jan. , -April 1959 1 Jan. -April 1958 a Year 1958 
o° wea Pee... 
|Canned: rr | | 
Albacore, in oi si I - } 124, 178 | 121,078 236 242,971 
in brine ._| 245,137 | 245,137 | 485,576 | 485,576 | 1,311,314 | 1,312,265 _| 
| Skipjack, inoil .. : .- s | 18, 470 479 315,779 | 
| mn in brine __| 298,239 | 298 239 | 205,252 | 205.252] 731,102 | _742,.290 
| Other lightmeat, inoil. . if A ESE Gs 143, 267 re - |  *  - ae 313,505 
| Other lightmeat, in brine . 8, 850 8, 850 25, 670 | 25,670 | 66,220 __67 , 623 
| Miscellaneous ‘— C 9 T i1, 621 es 2, 116 3,267 | _—‘51, 477 
Total canned . | 552,235 | 889,724 | 716,498 | 982,000 Bs a 2.619 | ~ 3,045,910 
1/Does not include transship ments from other countries. Data supplied by Japan Frozen Foot 5 porters Association. 
























Table 2 - Japanese Fresh and Frozen Tuna Transshipment 
Exports to United States from Direct Lapding at 



































Cristobal, Trinidad, and Haiti-/ 
P = Jan. -June Jan. -June July -Dec. 
sasittec 1959 1958 1958 
Short Short Short 
Tons US$ [Tons | US$} Tons US$ 
Yellowfin] 15,064/3, 638,794) 2/ 2/ |10, 241/2, 632, 917 
Albacore 1,060] 321,861) 2/ | 2 515] 178, 865 
‘Total 16, 124}3,960, 655} 2. 2/ }10,756)2, 811,782 
1/Export license validations. 





Data supplied by Agricultural 
and Fishery Products Sections of MITI, From Japanese 
vessels fishing in the South Atlantic. 














2/No fishing in Atlantic first part of 1958. 





Prices for Frozen: In July 1959 of- 
ficial Japanese frozen tuna export check 
or floor prices f.o.b. Japan per short 
ton were: albacore round $270, loins 
$730, discs $780. Yellowfin gilled and 
gutted up to 80 pounds $220, 80 to 100 
pounds $210, over 100 pounds $190. Yel- 
lowfin dressed up to 120 pounds $210, 
over 120 pounds $190. Yellowfin: fillets 
regardless of fish size $210, loins $565, 
discs $615. Check prices for yellowfin 
transshipped through Panama $10 less 
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per short ton for all types. Althoughthe 
tuna check or floor prices have not been 
increased, actual export prices are a- 
bout $360 a ton f.o.b. for round mother- 
ship albacore and the Japanese Frozen 
Food Exporters' Association were re- 








Table 3 - Japanese Direct Landings of 
Fresh and Frozen Tuna at American 




















Pr 
See g- < wale ok ~~ 70,008 | 
Se eras © 2,254 | 
ee eyed . 3 317 
Tota 12,667 





a 
~Olicy is to limit 
I ) 





i deliveries to 12,000 tons and New 
leliveries to 3,600 tons annually. Deliver- | 
and above Japanese over-| 
port quotas, but 

1ents from 








islands are Over 





frozen albacore 


Carribean | 


a Se eCtlve 
1959, Price of yellowfin gilled 
ted delivered to Puerto Rico by 


T . 1 ° 


apanese iishery carriers was 
as $250 per short ton 
llowfin deliver- 


erican Samoa was reported as 


1 
reported 


Basic price or ye 


MOTHERSHIP FLEET 
OPERATIONS IN SOUTH PACIFIC 
R THE FIJI ISLANDS: 





Vhen the 3,710-ton Japanese tuna 
ership Tenyo Maru No. 3 visited 
Su Fiji Islands, August 10, 1959, the 
's fishing manager reported that 
Shing had proved very good since the 
As of the date of the 
300 metric tons of the fleet's 
yf 5,400 tons had been caught, and 
ercent of the catch was albacore 
The fleet expected to fill its quota 
August, at which time the 
thership was expected to leave the 
Shing area--about 300 miles southwest 
ff Suva--and return to Tokyo. The fleet's 
35 tuna catchers were then to be serv- 
iced by the 7,600-ton mothership Koyo 
Maru, which was due in the area on 


September 1, 


p left Japan, 


the end ol 
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An additional 15 catcher boats were 
expected to join the 35 catchers already 
in the area. The Koyo Maru had a tuna 
quota of 5,700 tons. 


Because the fishing had been poor in 
waters nearer Japan, the Fishery Agency 
was issuing a permit for an extra moth- 
ership fleet in the South Pacific this 
year~-~making four in all. 


The mothership Jinyo Maru, 7,200 
tons, built last year, was also scheduled 





to leave Tokyo on September 1 to oper- 
ate in the area west of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands. This mothership is own- 
ed jointly by the owners of the other two 
motherships mentioned above. The Jinyo 
Maru has a catcher fleet of 30 boats and 
a tuna quota of about 5,700 tons. 


Taking into consideration the 5,700- 
ton quota of the fourth mothership fleet 
operating in the South Pacific, there 
would be a total harvest of 22,500 tons 
from Japanese motherships in the South 
Pacific this year. 


In addition, there are about 30 inde- 
pendent tuna boats, averaging about 250 
tons gross each, or somewhat larger 
than the fleet-type catcher boats. 


The Japanese Fishery Agency fixes 
the mothership quotas each season on 
the basis of results of earlier seasons. 
According to the Japanese, this season's 
catch and especially the high percentage 
of albacore in the catch, gave no indica- 
tion that the Gilberts~-Ellice-Fiji area 
was being overfished as yet. 


The Nojima Maru, the fourth mother- 
ship, commissioned last December, visit- 
ed Suva on August 5. This mothership 
left Kobe on May 15 for the South Pacific 
where she rendezvoused with her 36 tuna 
catcher boats two weeks later near the 
Ellice Islands, and within a few hundred 
miles of the Tenyo Maru No. 3, which 
had sailed from Tokyo on May 18 for the 
same area. At the time the Nojima Maru 
called at Suva, it had taken aboard 2,700 
tons of fish of which 950 tons had been 
transshipped to the freezer vessel Aiko 
Maru in two shipments to Japan. The 
Nojima Maru expected to attain its quota 
of 5,700 tons by the end of September. 
The vessel was stationed near 22° south 
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latitude, 177° east longitude, within 70 
miles of the Tenyo Maru No. 3. Both 
fleets worked their way south gradually 
along the west side of the Ellice Islands 
and Fiji. The tuna catcher boats of both 
fleets were operating over a wide area, 
some of them almost 1,000 miles from 
their respective motherships. The moth- 
ership Nojima Maru has a crew of 64and 
140 fish handlers. The crew of the 
Tenyo Maru is 55 and it also carries 

119 fish handlers. (Letter from J. P. 
Shortall, Suva, Fiji, August 11, 1 


959.) 


TUNA VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 
CONTINUES AT HIGH RATE: _ 

The Japanese tuna fishing industry at 
present is in rather good condition, and 
the large fishing companies are taking 
an optimistic view of its future, accord- 
ing to Suisan Keizai Shimbun (August 19 
and 25, 1959), a Japanese periodical. 
Many Japanese firms are very enthusi- 
astic for the tuna fishing business, and 
each are planning the construction of 
from 2 to 5 new vessels to add to 
present tuna fleets. 





) 





their 


All Japanese companies seem to be 
aiming at the tuna fishery, which, al- 
though smaller in scale than Antarctic 
whaling or North Pacific salmon fishin 
is stable, and with plans for advance 
bases overseas, it looks as if the expan- 
sion of the tuna fishery next year will be 
more active than this year. One compa- 
ny has two 410-ton tuna vessels under 
construction and is also planning to buy 
a 500-ton vessel. One whaling company 
is building four 500-ton vessels, another 
a vessel of 680tons, and a third company 
a 240-ton vessel. 





In some quarters it is feared that this 
build-up of the tuna fleet may lead to de- 
pletion of the resources, but the majority 
opinion is that the question at present is 
not one of overfishing, but of finding 
good fishing grounds. On the trade front, 
there is optimism about the development 
in the future of markets other than the 
United States and Canada, 


On August 19 a reception was held at 
the port of Yaizu for the new tuna long- 
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liner No, 3 Shoyu Maru. The vessel was Ja 
built at Shimizu at a cost of 115 million 

yen (about US$322,000), has such modern Tl 
equipment as radar, fish-finder, electric F 
harpoon, and well ventilated and insulated IN 
living spaces. Freezing capacity is 110 7 
| tons, carrying capacity full loaded is 230 ce 
|tons of tuna, and the vessel can cruise be 
|for 150 days. The No. 3 Shoyu Maru will he 
| start her maiden voyage to the Indian é 
| Ocean around the end of August. Her D! 


| over-all length is 44.4 meters (146 feet), hi 
|beam 8 meters (26 feet), and she has a 


maximum speed of 13 knots with a 800- , 
horsepower Diesel. th 


| FISHING VESSEL BUILDING 
PERMITS ISSUED BY JAPANESE 
FISHERIES AGENCY: 
~ According to a summary table attach- l 
ed to the announcement of fishing boat ] 
| building permits issued by the Japanese 
Fisheries Agency on August 7, 1959, the \ 
number of permits issued from the first 
of April 1959 through the first week in 
August totaled 333 vessels, representing 
124,491 gross tons. The largest category 
| was tuna vessels, with 88 permits issued. 
| These included 21 steel vessels totaling 
2 tons and 67 wooden vessels totaling 
0 tons. 





‘ ‘ 
13,65 











| TUNA FISHING COMPANIES | 
|} OPERATING OUT OF AMERICAN 
| SAMOA ASK FOR QUOTA INCREASE: 
The two Japanese companies which 
are fishing for tuna out of American 
Samoa for the cannery in that Territory 
|early in August made a joint request for 
|an increase in the quota of tuna that they 
can handle, giving as reasons the expan- 
|sion of tuna-processing facilities at Sa- 
|moa and the stability of the operations. 








The Japanese authorities appear dis- 
|posed to grant this request on condition 
ithat the contract price of tuna supplied 
|to the cannery is first raised above the 

August level. (Nikkan Suisan Tsushin, 


——— 12 & 
August 18, 1999. 
| August 18, 1959.) 
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Japan (Contd.): At the August 14 meeting the United 
States representatives showed a desire 
to hold an intergovernmental tuna con- 
ference at Washington during September 
for a period of two weeks and with the 
delegations of each side to comprise 10 
persons. 


UNA VESSEL OPERATORS HOPING 
FOR MORE FUELING PORTS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 

“Ports where Japanese tuna vessels 
foreign countries now num- 
re than 20, but the operators are 
1oping for a further increase in fueling 
lose to the fishing grounds, At 
sent the Ministry of Transportation 
to almost all fishing vessels 
> than *°00 tons gross the status 
vessels engaged on foreign runs, and 

ly entering foreign ports 
Even vessels which lack 





can fuel in 


er Ir 


To this the Japanese side countered 
that Japan has set up a tuna regulatory 
council and is striving unilaterally for 
the stabilization of the United States tuna 
market, so that intergovernmental negotia- 
tions are inappropriate. If necessary, it 
is desirable that talks be held only at the 
industry level. The Japanese showed an 


—ises Cc 


re ireely 


fueling. 































of the Interior visited Japan on 
26, met with the Foreign Minister, | 


s status are, in some cases, fueling | intention to consider specific problems 
“e bases with the special per- | further at the level of working officials. 
ssion of the foreign government. 
With respect to the five points pro- 
P pal fueling bases at present are | posed by the United States--(1) investiga- 
ascar, Capetown, Sin gap ore, Co= | tion and conservation of tuna resources, 
Mobasa, Cristobal, Trinidad, | (2) improving the efficiency of tuna fish- 
Recife, Belem, Dakar, ead ablanca, | ing, (3) tuna processing technology, (4) 
e, Naples, Palermo, Port Said, Su- | improving the efficiency of marketing, 
hiti, Samoa, and Curacao. In ‘ge n- | and (5) expansion of tuna markets--the 
ase arrangements are adequate for | Japanese argued back as follows: (1) the 
rranean and \frican areas, | study of tuna resources is very difficult 
the problem is considered to be bases | at present, so Japan would like to carry 
sshipments to the United States. | on the exchange of data among Japanese 
Suisan Keizai S July 18, 1959.) |and United States research agencies; (2) 
| Japanese and United States tuna fisheries 
nae are basically different, so it would have 
| little effect to discuss them; (3) the Japa- 
RI IMIN ARY TALKS HELD ON |nese tuna industry is constantly making 
NIT! :D ST ATES-JAPAN MEETING positive efforts, so it is inappropriate to 
ON TUNA PROBLEMS: make this the subject of debate between 
Pre. ier Japan-United States | governments; (4) Japan has set up a regu- 
inter governmental mesting on | latory council and is giving thought to the 
roblems began at the Japanese | condition of the United States market, so 
ture Ministry's Sar banc! 10 Annex /|intergovernmental talks are inappropriate; 
gust 14, with the Japanese Agricul- | (5) Japan has set up a special agency (the 
Minister and the Fisheries Agency | International Tuna Council) on the Minis- 
Director and Vice-Director on the Japa- | try of Trade's budget and has requested 
Se side, and the United States Econom~- | United States participation, but this has 
s Minister and Fisheries Officer on the | not materialized because of a lack of 
| 1 States side. When the U. S. Sec- peas in the United States industry. 


The Japanese side proposed that talks 
should be carried on at the industry level, 
but the United States representatives held 
|out for intergovernmental talks, and that 
| is how the preliminary meeting ended. 

| (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, August 15, 1959.) 


Trade, and the Minister 
\griculture, and proposed an inter- 
vvernmental meeting, with participation 
representatives, on technical 
tuna fishing, processing, and 
e. Thereafter the matter was brought | 
ncretely in talks between the Japa- * 

nese Foreign Minister and the United RESTRICTIONS ON HIGH-SEA FISHING: 
states Ambassador and this led to the Japan's salmon fishing fleet of 460 ships sailed 
August 14 meeting. out of Hakodate on May 15, 1959, for the fishing 


nister of 


lustry 


aspects ot 
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grounds in the North Pacific Ocean. The annual 
departure has always been festive, with banners 
and bunting decorating the vessels. This year, 
however, their departure was not as spectacular 
for two reasons. 

The protracted Japan-Soviet fishing negotiations | 
delayed the sailing and Japan's salmon quota for 
this year was drastically reduced. | 

} 


From ancient times, the Japanese have relied 
on the sea for much of their daily food. The wa- 
ters which surround Japan abound in many species 
of edible fish, and have been the principal source 
of animal protein in the Japanese diet. Because 
some 90 million people have to live in an area of 
only 142,644 square miles, fish has become even 
more precious as a source of food. 


For several years after the end of World War 
II, Japan was able to fish only in coastal waters 
because of Occupation restrictions and the loss of 
practically all her fishing vessels during the war. 

With the abolition of the restrictions and the 

signing of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, the 
Japanese fishing industry made a remarkable re- 
covery. Today, Japanese fishing vessels are op- 
erating in the Arctic, Antarctic, and Indian, Atlan- | 
tic and Pacific oceans, They are seen even in such| 
distant places as South American waters. 


Japan's total exports of fishery products now 
come to about $160 million annually (1958) and 
catches total 5,400,000 metric tons. Japan today 
is the leading fishing nation in the world, account- 
ing for approximately two-fifths of the world's | 
total haul. However, the operations of the Japanese} 
fishing industry on the high seas are being subject- | 
ed to certain restrictions. 


The third Japan-Soviet fishery negotiations 
which opened in Tokyo in January 1959 were final- | 
ly concluded after four months of protracted and 
difficult talks. Although negotiations on Japan's 
crab quota had already been settled in May, with 
Japan's catch curtailed to 280,000 cases or 10 per- 
cent less than last year, the talks on the crucial 
problem of Japan's salmon quota were not com- 
pleted until May 13, after the salmon fishing sea- 
son had already started. Japan's salmon catch in 
the area regulated by the Japan-Soviet Fisheries 
Convention was fixed at 85,000 metric tons as com-} 
pared to 110,000 tons for last year and the 120,000 | 
tons permitted for 1957. Thus, the results of the 
negotiations were not satisfactory to Japan. 


The first Japan-Soviet fishery negotiations were | 
held in 1956, with the aim of conserving salmon and| 
other fish resources in North Pacific waters. The 
two countries agreed that the Japanese quota in the 
waters prescribed by the Fisheries Convention 
should be fixed annually by negotiations between 
the two countries. The Soviet Union has announced 
its own salmon quota every year but this has been 
merely a goal and does not mean that actual total 
catch must not exceed the announced quota. 


During 1958 negotiations, the Japan-Soviet Fish- 
eries Commission, established under the Conven- 
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tion, decided to suspend fishing in the Sea of Ok- 
hotsk during and after 1959. This decision was 
based on the consideration that the catching of 
salmon immediately before they went to their 
spawning grounds would not produce favorable con- 
ditions for their reproduction. This naturally nar- 
rowed Japan's salmon fishing grounds considerably, 


Japan also concluded the North Pacific Fisher- 
ies Convention in 1952 with Canada and the United 
States. Uner this convention, Japan abstains from 
fishing for salmon of Canadian and American origin 
in the area west of 175° W. as well as herring and 
halibut off the coast of the North American Conti- 
nent, while Canada and the United States continue 
to carry out necessary conservation measures for 
these species. 


Two other restrictive areas are found west of 
the Japan Sea. These are the so-called Rhee Line, 
established unilaterally by the Republic of Korea, 
and the no fishing area established by Communist 
China. Proclamation of the Rhee Line by President 
Syngman Rhee in January 1952 has closed to Japa- 
nese fishermen a wide area of fishing grounds hith- 
erto considered high seas. Although Japan does not 
recognize the validity of the Rhee Line, the Republic 
of Korea has been capturing Japanese fishing craft 
and crewmen operating near the line, and interning 
them. This is one of the focal points in Japan-Korea 
negotiations, and it was also taken up at the Geneva 
talks concerning the problem of repatriating Korean 
nationals living in Japan. Two Japanese women 
representing the families of men still held by the 
Korean Government went to Geneva to appeal for 
the return of their husbands and sons, 

The off-limits fishing area along the coast of the 
Chinese mainland is based on the Fisheries Agree- 
ment between private interests of Japan and Com- 
munist China concluded in Peiping in April 1955, 
This agreement expired in June last year, but Japa- 
nest fishermen are continuing to abstain from oper- 
ating in the area, 





In 1953, Australia claimed jurisdiction over the 
continental shelf adjacent to its coast and also an- 
nounced it would apply the Australian Pear] Fish- 
eries Act of 1952/53 to all who engage in pearling 
outside the territorial waters within the continental 
shelf area. A dispute arose between Japan and 
Australia on these points, and hampered Japanese 
pearl fishing in the Arafura Sea. The Arafura Sea 
is located north of Australia and is famous for its 
mother-of-pearl oysters. 


The term "'continental shelf' is defined as refer- 
ring to the seabed and subsoil of the submarine 
areas adjacent to the coast but outside the area of 
the territorial sea, to a depth of 200 meters or, be- 
yond that limit, to where the depth of the super- 
jacent waters permits the exploitation of the natural 
resources of those areas. 


The two countries decided at the end of 1953 to 
refer their respective claims to the International 
Court at the Hague. However, an agreement was 
reached between Prime Minister Kishi and Premier 
Menzies when the former visited Australia at the 
end of 1957, to postpone indefinitely the appeal to 
the International Court of Justice. They agreed that 
Japan's pearl oyster catch would be limited to a 
certain quota to be fixed annualiy by negotiation be- 
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tween the two countries. However, in 1958, the In- 
ternational Conference on the Law of the Sea in | 
Geneva recognized that living organisms belonging 

sedentary species on continental shelves are to 
be exclusively claimed by the coastal countries. | 
Thus, Japan's position concerning the Arafura Sea 
have been weakened considerably. The 
Japanese catch of pear! oysters, 1,000 tons in1956, 
was gradually curtailed and the 1959 quota was 375 

s as compared to 470 tons in 1958. 





seems to 


It >cause of the freedom to fish in 
--one of the fundamental principles 
onal }aw--that Japan managed to de- 
ing industry to its present high level. 
, however, this principle is being 


was mainly be 
1 seas 


rnat 








some cases and Japanese fishermen 
ially being shut out from the high seas. 
Three reasons can be found for the growing 
reason lies in the problem of conserv- 


agreed that 





are necessar lor tne 





} f conservation of 
resources. However, because of the lack of 
lata on marine resources, the recent 
Soviet fishery negotiations ended without 
shing why salmon resources are diminish- 
-e thorough research were carried out 
a more equitable salmon quota 
ed Japan is w ng to carry out a 
s on salmon resources 
ea the reduction of high-seas 
S f s e € ansion of territorial 





international pre- 
that territorial waters ex- 
a country's coast. 
some countries are claiming that 


las Deen a standin 





the present 
e nautical miles from 
12 nautical miles and even 200 
territorial waters. Dur- 
ar's International Conference on the 


fshore are their 











he Sea, Japan, as well as such countries 
nited States, Britain, West Germany, 
| Greece advocated a three-mile limit 
al waters. However, South and Central 
Southeast Asian, Arab, and Communist 
s med ai2-mile limit. No definite con- 
A reached the conference. 
ast majority of opinion appears to favor 


waters to between 3 and 12 
rate, it is urgently desir- 
sort of international decision be 
this problem. 


territorial 
ies. t any 


e that some 


The third reason is concerned with the problem 


| i t of conserving fish resources. This problem, 
irse, is interrelated with the first reason. 








problem lies in the fact that Japanese fishing 
erations in coastal waters are being restricted 
shut out even though there is no 
scientific 2 to justify such a lockout. 





For example, the Soviet Union in its negotia- 


ns with Japan claimed that it had priority in 
fishing for salmon because the salmon had been 
spawnéd in rivers in its own territory. In the 
of the Japan-United States-Canada fishery 
agreement, the latter two countries have com- 


case 
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pletely barred Japan from fishing in a certain area, 
claiming that the two countries alone are catching 
the allowable limit of the fish. Furthermore, it is 
reported that there are movements afoot in the 
United States Congress directed at further restric- 
tions on Japanese salmon fishing. 


At the four-nation whaling conference held re- 
cently in Tokyo--Japan, Britain, the Netherlands, 
and Norway failed to agree on the distribution a- 
mong them of the quota catch of 12,000 whales. 


The fishing industry not only provides the Japa- 
nese with necessary animal protein but also pro- 
vides exports which earn needed dollars. Domes- 
tically, Japan must rationalize its fishing industry. 
This will necessitate extensive measures to allevi- 
ate the present plight of small fishing companies 
as well as individual fishermen. Japan must also 
devise means of utilizing the limited marine re- 
sources to their fullest. Many fishing firms have 
already initiated the canning or packing of fish 
meat into hams and sausages. However, there are 
certain limits to domestic measures, and if the 
situation continues as at present the Japanese fish- 
ing industry will be faced with increasing difficul- 
tiles. 


As one way to cope with the situation, some 
Japanese fishing firms are starting to develop new 
fishing grounds in cooperation with such countries 
as India, Burma, and Argentina which are trying 
to foster and develop their own fishing industry. 
(Japan Report, July 15, 1959, Consulate General 
of Japan, New York City.) 


TUNA FISHERY FEDERATION 
PUBLISHES WHITE PAPER 

ON INDUSTRY PROBLEMS: 

~ Late in July the Japan Federation of 
Tuna Fishery Cooperative Associations 
issued a report entitled ''The Present 
Situation and Problems of the Tuna Fish- 
ing Industry,'' copies of which were wide- 
ly distributed within the fishing industry 
and in Government fishery administration 
circles. The purpose of the pamphlet is 
to express the Federation's opposition to 
a proposed redeployment of excess salm- 
on fishermen into the tuna fisheries, and 
to explain the conditions in the tuna fish- 
ing industry which make the entrance of 
additional fishermen undesirable. 





tion of marine resources from the stand- | 


The report stresses the importance 
of the tuna fishing industry in Japan's 
economy, pointing out that tuna boats 
make up nearly 20 percent of the power- 
ed fishing boat tonnage and land nearly 
10 percent by weight of Japan's total ma- 
eine fisheries catch. Tuna products make 
up the biggest single category--over 28 
percent--of Japan's fishery exports, 
which in turn are about 6 percent in value 
of all Japanese exports. 
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The industry is said to be in a gener- 
ally weak financial condition. About 65 
percent of the tuna boats are operated 
by individual owners, and most of the 
so-called company operations are small- 
scale and inadequately capitalized. An 
apparent decline in the abundance of 
tuna on near grounds has forced the op- 
erators to build larger vessels with 
which to reach more productive distant 
waters, and the lack of adequate capital 
or government financing for this building 
has put many of them in a precarious 
financial condition, 
to be on the down~grade even on the new- 
er distant fishing grounds, while oper- 
ating costs are going up as longer trips 
become necessary. 


Among other serious problems of the 
industry, according to the report, are 
strongly fluctuating prices, inability to 
forecast accurately the seasonal abun- 
dance of fish, and very slow expansion 
of domestic consumption of tuna. The 
Federation is strongly opposed to any 
expansion of the over-all scale of produc- 
tion, i.e., the number of boats and fish- 
ermen, until a greater degree of stability 
has been achieved at the present level of 
development. Among the solutions pro- 
posed for some of these problems are 
changes in the government's regulations 
that would allow owners of boats of un- 
der 100 tons gross to build replacements 
of greater size and efficiency, which is 
not possible under the present licensing 
system, or the acquisition of rights to 
use bases closer to the tropical tuna 
grounds, so that smaller vessels could 
operate more efficiently. 


The report shows a strong awareness 
of the importance of the export trade to 
the tuna fishing industry, stating that 
about 40 percent of the tuna catch is ex- 
ported, and 80 percent of this to one 
market, the United States. With domes- 
tic consumption showing little growth, 
the only key to the future is held to be 
an orderly expansion of exports. In this 
connection, the report places great em- 
phasis on the need for effective meas- 
ures to prevent excessively cheap ex- 
ports and to insure orderly marketing. 
(United States Embassy dispatch form 
Tokyo of August 6, 1959.) 
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CANNED SALMON SALES 
OF 1959 PACK: 

The first round of sales of canned 
salmon for the United Kingdom was 
closed by the Japanese Joint Sales Com- 
pany on August 5, and it is certain that 
contracts will be made for the total quan- 
tity of red, pink, and chum salmon, At- 
tention in the industry is now being cen- 
tered on the timing and sales methods 
for the second round of sales. It was 
expected that between August 10 and 15, 
when private arrangements on silvers 
would have been ascertained, a supple- 
mentary sale would be held. 





In some quarters an early supplemen- 
tary sale on pinks is desired, but there 
is rather strong fear that for such asale 
to be held before the goods sold in the 
first round reach their destinations might 
soften the market, and so it is considered 
certain that no such supplementary sale 
will be held at least until after announce- 
ment of the United States and Canadian 
opening prices, slated for the latter part 
of August. It is thought that if this is 
done, there may be considerable possi- 
bility of another price rise. 


Of the canned salmon offered at the 
first round of sales, about 125,000 cases 
of 4~dozen red sockeye No. 2's and about 
70,000 cases of 4-dozen pink No. 4's for 
early shipment were sold to the United 
States, and a second pink sale was sched- 
uled shortly. The Joint Sales Company 
closed bidding by United States buyers 
for the time being on August 5, and will 
determine the amount of sales on that 
basis. However, the pack of pink No. 
4's is less than half of the quantities 
ordered, and sales will probably be held 
within 200,000 cases. It is expected 
that quantities of pink No. 2's available 
will just about match the orders re- 
ceived. It seems most likely that the 
second round of sales will settle ona 
figure of about 300,000 standard cases. 
(Nikkan Suisan Tsushin, August 5.) 
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tXPANSION OF TRAWL 
FISHERIES IN NORTH PACIFIC: 





Japanese expect that there will be a 
great boom in the North Pacific trawl 
fisheries this year and next year, be- 
cause of the increasing operations of 
fish-meal and frozen-flatfish fleets. 
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These fisheries, however, face increas- 
ingly serious problems with respect to 
bottom fish resources, administrative 
dance, relations with other fisheries, 
he economics of operation, Al- 
though at the present time the magni- 
ide of the northern bottom fish re- 
sources is not clear, the authorities 

the industry are setting up optimis- 
timates, planning additional fleets, 
i considering the fisheries as a pos- 

place in which to redeploy excess 
hing power resulting from reorgani- 
ition of the salmon fishery. At the 
there are plans for sending 
fleets to produce frozen flat- 
popular market for 
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fish resources are capable 
pporting 10 or more fleets. 
re are already plans for sending 
€ S TO 1€ Bering Sea and the 
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the 9,600-ton Kinyo Maru and 
-ton Tenyo Maru are operating 
factoryships in the Bristol 
each using 22 trawlers. Ear- 
September the 9,800-ton Miyajima 
the 7,400-ton Kashima Maru, the 
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sailed to the Bering Sea to 
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Itsukushima Maru and the 7,400-ton 








khotsk for the same type of operation. 
he fish-meal factoryships sailed in April 
and the frozen flatfish fleets in Septem- 
ber, and if the plans for increasing the 
umber of fish-meal fleets materialize, 
the latter part of the fishing season next 
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year may see more than 10 fleets on the 
north Pacific grounds. 


The effect on the resources is not the 
only problem. There is also that of the 
physical capacity of the fishing grounds. 
On August 10 the Japanese authorities 
closed an area to fish-meal fleet opera- 
tions because of possible effects on crab 
resources. This was an area on the east 
side of the fishing grounds around 57° N., 
165° W., an area of good catches which 
is essential in order to make fish-meal 
fleet operations pay. The operating 
companies say that the value of their 
fishing grounds has been cut in half by 
this action. Not only have the grounds 
on the Bristol Bay side been shaved back 
because of the relation to the crab re- 
sources, but they are pinched on the 
north by the Soviet crab fleet, and to the 
west, on the Bering side, by the Soviet 
trawling fleet of 48 ships, so that itseems 
to be a question whether there is room 
for 10 or more fleets to operate. (Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun, August 16, 1959.) 


LANDINGS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
INCREASED IN 1958: 

Japan's total landings of aquatic prod- 
ucts (excluding whales) in 1958 amounted 
to about 5.5 million metric tons (about 
12.1 billion pounds), as compared with 
5.4 million tons (about 11.9 billion pounds) 
in 1957. The lower rate of increase of 
about 2 percent, as compared with an in- 
crease of 13 percent from 1956 to 1957, 
is an indication that the expansion of 
Japanese fisheries production may be 
reaching its limits. The average price 
| to the producer for all aquatic products 
was down by 9 percent in 1958 from the 
preceding year. 











Landings from general marine fish- 
eries, fresh-water aquiculture, and 
whaling increased, while landings de- 
clined in fresh-water fisheries and ma- 
rine aquiculture, the latter primarily 
because of the poor laver (edible sea- 
weed) crop. Among the important spe- 
cies, skipjack tuna, saury or jack mack- 
erel, and sand launce landings were up; 
albacore tuna, sardine, herring, and Atka 
mackerel catches dropped considerably. 


Statistics compiled on the worldwide 
landings of tuna by Japanese boats in 
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1958 show a total of 416,246 metric tons 
for all species, of which 10,710 tons 
were produced by mothership fleets, and 
43,946 tons were landed in foreign ports 
from Samoa to Haifa, Israel. Ex-vessel 
tuna prices were generally higher than 
in 1957: the average price of bluefin 
tuna was up 86 percent, to $567 a short 
ton, because of the short catch; yellow- 
fin, at $234, was up 10 percent; and big- 
eyed, at $257, was up 7 percent, the 
United States Embassy in Tokyo, re- 
ported on July 7, 1959. 


4 JAPANESE AND A UNITED 
STATES COMPANY PLAN TO 
CAN OYSTERS IN JAPAN: 


In mid-August a Japanese fishing 
company entered 


nto an agreement with 
a United States west coast oyster can- 

ning firm under a provisional contract 

for the production of canned oysters us- 
ing Hiroshima oysters as raw material. 
The president of the United States com- 
pany arrived in Japan on September 7 to 


fork out the details of the plan. 


a factory will 
be built in Hiroshima with capitalization 
of about 250 million yen (US$694,000). 
\n engineer andan inspector will be sent 
from the United States. Canned oysters 
will be produced to meet United States 
pure food standards and the product will 
be exported to the United States oyster 
company. A trading firm of Nozaki is 
also involved in the agreement. 


According to the plan, 


The cannery will pack small shrimp 
and fruits during the oyster off-season, 
and it is estimated that annual sales will 
amount to about 600 million yen (US$1.7 
million). (Nikkan Suisan Tsushin, Sep- 


—— 


tember 7, 1959.) 


INVESTIGATE FROZEN RAINBOW 


TROUT EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES: 


Since last year the price of Japan's 
frozen trout exports to the United States 
has been steadily dropping because of 
overproduction and competition from 
Danish trout. Towards the end of Au- 





gust the price was down to 33 to 34 U.S. 
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cents a pound c.i.f. United States west 
coast port. 


It is reported that the U. S. Treasury 
Department has taken note of this situa- 
tion and has instructed the United States 
Embassy to investigate to see whether or 
not there is any suspicion of dumping in 
connection with rainbow trout exports, 


The August 1959 landed price for trout 
in Japan was about 500 yen per kan (8.27 
pounds) or 17 U. S. cents a pound, but it 
went down to 400 yen (13 cents a pound) 
for a while, so the average is about 450 
yen per kan or about 15 cents a pound, 
(Nikkan Suisan Tsushin, August 25, 1959,) 


COMPANY FORMED TO 
HANDLE FUR-SEAL AND 
OTHER MARINE-ANIMAL SKINS: 
\ Japanese company has been formed, 














to handle marine-animal pelts or skins. 
The Company's first activity was expect- 
ed to be a bid on 2,847 fur-seal skins of- 
fered at Osuchi on August 26. 

The company will engage in general 
development of marine leathers; utiliza- 
tion of the hides of such salmon preda- 
tors as salmon sharks, sea lions, and 
porpoises; improvement of tanning tech- 
nology and export of products; and mink 
rearing in the colder parts of Hokkaido. 


Up to the present time the Japanese 
Government has consigned its 15-percent 
share of seal skins taken under the North 
Pacific Fur Seal Treaty to a Saint Louis, 
Mo., Company, and has received the 
money from their sale. The new Japa- 
nese company will try to have these pelts 
sold in Japan, as a way of encouraging 





development of a new business. (Nikkan 
Suisan Tsushin, August 22, 1959.) 


SURVEY OF FISHERMEN'S 
LIVING STANDARDS: 

The Fisheries Department of Kagawa 
Prefecture is trying to improve the living 
standards in fishing villages, which are 
lagging far behind those of farming vil- 
lages. This spring the Department's 
newly-established Fishing Village Liveli- 
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Republic of Korea 


SHRIMP CATCHES IN DEEP-WATER 
DURING OFF-SEASON PROMISING: 








off month after month. 
hief of the Trade Promo- 
1lian Ministry of Interna- 
as reported to be due in 
minary negotiations were 


to begin at the end of July. 
> . 


Frozen tuna can only be exported to 
barter for Italian rice and un- 
ss Japan buys rice, tuna cannot be ex- 
ted even though orders for frozen 
ire received from Italy. The Japa- 
ese tuna industry, therefore, has been 


g representation urging 
ion of a new trading a- 


eement so as to make tuna exports 
more freely. With the prospect of the 


Italian-Japanese trade 
Japanese tuna industry 


became more optimistic regarding fu- 
ture trading in 
; News, July 25 


frozen tuna. (Industrial 
1959.) 
AAAS 


A Korean fishing company reported 


good catches of shrimp in deep water 

off Pohang in July 1959. The vessel fish- 
ing for shrimp is operating under the 
guidance of Fisheries Research Station 
technicians. The catches made are sig- 
nificant because heretofore commercial 
shrimp fishing had not been carried out 
during the summer. It is considered an 
important development because attempts 
are being made to fish for shrimp off 
Korea year-round, (U. S. Operations 
Mission in Seoul, August 21, 1959.) 


TWO MODERN TRAWLERS 
ADDED TO FISHING FLEET: 








Two 80-ton trawlers arrived in Korea 
from Japan at the end of June. The ves- 
sels are equipped for multiple-purpose 
fishing, are completely refrigerated, and 
are of modern Japanese design and work- 
manship. They were expected to start 
trawling for fish as soon as customs 
formalities had been completed. (U. S. 
Operations Mission in Seoul, August 21, 
1959.) 

, 
au 
Whe 


Mexico 


EXPORT DUTY CUT ON SHRIMP 
FROM SOME AREAS: 
Effective August 30, 1959 (Diario 





| Oficial, August 27, 1959) Mexico lower- 
ed the export duty on frozen shrimp orig- 








inating from the Gulf of Mexico, Salina 
Cruz, Oaxaca, and Santa Rosalia, Baja 
California, by about 0.75 U. S. cents a 
pound, At the same time the export duty 
on fresh or iced shrimp of the same 
origin was lowered about 4.2 U. S. cents 
a pound. The change in duty was effect- 
ed by decreasing the official price, upon 
which duties are calculated, from 1,700 
pesos per 100 net kilograms to 1,250 
pesos (from about 61.8 cents to 45.4 cents 
a pound), Duties for shrimp from other 
points in Mexico remain as previously 
(about 2.9 U. S. cents a pound for frozen 
and about 15.75 cents a pound for fresh 
or iced). Before the present reduction 
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Mexico (Contd.): in Mexicali. (United States Embassy dis- A 
patch from Mexico, August 28, 1959.) 

the export duties throughout Mexico were C 

the same irrespective of the origin of OR OK KX U 


the shrimp. 
SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, h 





Practically all shrimp exported from AUGUST 1959: 5 
Mexico are frozen. The present duty ~ Shrimp production and exports by S 
change will give producers in the Gulf Mexico were down during August 1959 li 
of Mexico and Salina Cruz a slight relief | due to the closed season for shrimp 
from low production and falling prices trawling in the Gulf of California which S 
in the United States market. began on July 16 and ended on Septem- 

| ber 15. Bay fishing in that area began S 

Frozen shrimp in 1958 ranked fourth |on September 1, but catches were not 
in Mexican exports with a value of about expected to be higher than in 1958 be- t 
400 million pesos (about US$32 million). | cause of the low price of small shrimp s 


In 1959 Mexican shrimp exports through | on the United States market. 
June were about 50 percent higher than 





during the same period in 1958. TI! Falling prices on the United States \ 
ratio dropped during July and August market during August caused consider- 
Owing to a closed season in the Pacific. | able distress in the Salina Cruz fisher- 
(United States Embassy dispatch from lies, Prevailing prices paid on shrimp 
Mexico, September 4, 1959.) | smaller than 25 to the pound were gener- t 
| ally less than the cost of production, To 
alleviate the situation somewhat, the 
Government at the end of August reduced 
NEW SHRIMP FREEZER AND | export duties on frozen shrimp by about ] 
FISH CANNERY: + of a U. S. cent a pound. This reduction 
\ combined shrimp freezing plantand | only affected shrimp exports originating 
fish cannery is under construction at from the Gulf of Mexico, Salina Cruz, 
Santo Domingo, Baja California, Mexico. Oaxaca, and Santa Rosalia, Baja Cali- 
Freezing capacity will be 26,000 pounds fornia. 
daily with storage capacity for 600,000 
pounds of frozen shrimp. The plant will At Ciudad del Carmen fishing im- 
also produce 50 tons of ice daily and proved a bit the latter part of August 
have storage space for 500 tons. but still was averaging less than one 
ton of headless shrimp per 10- to 12- 





In addition to freezing shrimp (the 
principal objective) and some fish, the 


day trips. Catches at Campeche were 
somewhat less. Salina Cruz catches 


plant will can tuna, sardines, and aba- | were reported to be a little better than 

lone. Completion date for the freezing those in the Gulf of Mexico. 

section is scheduled for the end of No- | 

vember 1959, and January 1, 1960, for Carmen landings were about two- 

the cannery. | thirds pink and one-third white shrimp 
with a smattering of browns. About 45 


Santo Domingo is on the west coast | percent of the catch was 26 to 30 count 
of Baja California at approximately 
25°30! latitude. It is situated inthe la- | 


nd under, 


goon area which connects with the north- | Campeche landings were about 95 per- 
ern end of Magdalena Bay. cent pink and 5 percent white with no 

browns reported. The sizes ofthe shrimp 

During the past two seasons, the area in the catches ran larger than at Carmen. 


along the west coast of Baja California About 65 percent were 26 to 30 countand 
between Scammons Lagoon and Cape San under, states a dispatch (September 4, 
Lucas has been quite productive in 1959) from the United States Embassy 
shrimp. The freezing plant is being con- | in Mexico. 
structed to eliminate the costly transport 

of the catch to plants on the mainland or 
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a Morocco to be the equivalent of about seven kilo- 
grams (15.4 lbs.) of red meat. 
CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED TO INCREASE 
USE OF FISH AND FISH FLOUR: The fish flour is presently packed in 
~ The first real attempt to fulfill the | polyethylene bags and is said to keep very 
ype that Morocco increase her con- | well. When mixed with spicy Moroccan 
sumption of fish was ''Operation Pois- | foods, the fishy flavor of the product can 
Sol a campaign launched by the Min- be concealed to some extent. During the 
S of Health in two low-income neigh- | campaign, the flour was baked into a kind 
ods in Rabat. The advantage of of Moroccan bread made with anise and 
S an increase would be: (1) to absorb | ginger which reportedly had no fishy taste. 
urt of Morocco's overproduction of (United States Consulate in Casablanca, 
S les, and (2) to supplement the pop- | September 8, 1959.) 
i's protein-deficient diet. Al- 
concentrating on the sale of fresh * 
es, the campaign also aimed at 
I use of a fish flour pro- FISHERIES TRENDS, JULY 1959: 
human consumption. ~ On June 10, after the first three days 
icity has been given to the of fishing, the owners of the sardine fleet 
he press. Permanent effects of Safi, Morocco, decided unanimously to 
icult to estimate, and sales may keep their boats in port rather than yield 
when the fanfare subsides, but to the demands that the fishing crews be 
- sults of the campaign exceeded the chosen by the fishermen's union rather 
tions of the government than by the boat-owner. On June 19, after 
Government intervention, the union con- 
sh uur (Farine Alimentaire de | ceded that the owners have the right to 
son--80 percent protein) is a whitish | select their crews. Work was immedi- 
sh fish-flavored, made ately resumed, and some boats went out 
‘essed sardines, The process on the day of the settlement. 
yped by a chemist, who work- 
yperation witl 1e Food and Agri- During the first three days of fishing, 
Organizatior hich has since 95 percent of the catch was sold to fish 
1¢ é erest the product meal and oil plants and the rest frozen 
experts from time to time for export. The canneries, which used to 
sts \ pilot plant capable of buy most of the cannable sardines, had 
ton of fish flour a day went not yet opened. There remain about 
August 1958, and the 700,000 cases of canned sardines from 
3s ¢ ised by the Govern- | the 1958 season, which because of Mo- 
r pl ses and hospitals. rocco's failure to devalue her franc along 
with French franc will be hard to sell in 
mportance of the product to France. 
» (and to many other countries 
rrotein-deficient diets) lies in its The devaluation crisis has also had 
( ceepi quality, and its the effect of completely stopping the ex- 
rote conten It is not yet sold port of shrimp to France. This product 
er except in pharmacies, but in 1958 brought in 400 million francs 
door price is only 192 francs | (about US$952,000). France has turned 
gram (about 20.7 U. S. cents a pound | to less expensive suppliers including 
r- t rate of exchange 420 francs equal Italy, Egypt, and the Scandinavian coun- 
5$1). The normal supplementary pro- tries. 
eeds of an adult in Morocco can be | 
Satisfied by 25 grams (about 0.9 ozs.) of | France is expected to renew the cus- 
S our a day, which costs about five |toms free import quota for Moroccan 
sor little over 1 U.S. cent. Al- | sardines and admit up to 600,000 cases 
ugh the retail price would no doubt be | of canned sardines and 3,000 metric tons 
msiderably higher due to distribution of frozen sardines. It is probable that 
and packing costs, the price is still ex- without this advantage on the French mar- 
traordinarily low for a high-protein food. | ket, the fish-canning industry in Moroc- 
\ kilogram (2.2 lbs.) of fish flour is said |co, already in dire straits, would col- 
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Morocco (Contd.): 


lapse. There is great concern that 
France's obligations to the Common 
Market may prevent her from continu- 
ing to permit customs privileges to 
Morocco, 


Moroccan fishing boats have been 
selling fish to French and Portuguese 
boats out at sea rather than landing 
their catches. The sale is illegal be- 
cause it evades the landing tax. The 
price received is not known, but it pre- 
sumably exceeds that expected ina 
Moroccan port where most fish are 
sold to byproducts plants. 


French sardine 
to fish off the Moroccan coast but out- 
side the six-mile limit. The fish are 
frozen aboard ship and taken back t 
France for canning, The eeeaien, 
eries industry, thus bypassed, is eager 
to have Moroccan territorial waters 
extend out twelve miles, which is about 
the average extension of the continental 
shelf, 


Large 


The fish meal and oil plants until 
now the only prospering segment of the 
fisheries industry, are finding them- 
selves hard i grees and are rebelling 
at the relative -ly high price they must 
pay for their ish 1 (93 francs per kil 
gram ora she US$21.00 per short 
and 11 francs or about US$23.75 per 
short ton after July 31). The fish meal 
plants are not working in Ag: 
are 
and for a very 
activity. 


small sardine canning 


The electrical fishing exper 
which have gone on for over a 
the Moroccan coast have so far failed 
completely, the United States Embassy 
in Rabat reported on July 29, 1959, 


Note: Moroccan francs converted to US$ at rate of 420 
francs equal US$1. 
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Netherlands 


UNDERWATER STUDIES 
OF TRAWLING: 

Working with the Institute for Fish- 
ery Research at Ijmuiden, Dutch frog- 


iments 
year off 
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men for the first time have observed the 
reaction of fish along the sea bed as they 
are caught in the nets of a trawler. The 
study was carried out on the sea bottom 
by four amateur frogmen, at a depth of 
between 50 and 60 feet, 12 miles north- 
west of Ijmuiden on the Dutch coast. 


The most surprising result of the 
study, according to the Institute, was the 
discovery that about 20 percent of the 
fish caught escape through the meshes 
when the trawl is drawn up from the sea 
bed. The frogmen also reported that flat- 
fish did not move until the trawl was 
only about six inches away and thenswam 
upwards to try to keep ahead of the net. 
The fish usually gave up this effort after 
about 30 seconds. 


Owing to the success of the tests and 
the amount of study material produced 
by them, plans are now being made to 
train frogmen for work exclusively with 
the Institute during which underwater 
cameras will be used. (United States 
Embassy, The Hague, June 25, 1959.) 


Nicaragua 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS: 
Shrir mp fishing off the Caribbean 

coast of Nicaragua has been quiet since 
the beginning of 1959 and the Collector 
of Customs reported only 154,000 pounds 
exported during the first quarter of 1959, 
The Compania Maritima Mundial Sociedad 
Anonima of Nicaragua has been granted a 
10-year concession to fish off the Atlan- 
tic coast and a United States company 

| from Florida asked for a concession to 
fish off the same coast. 





SHRIMP LANDINGS AND EXPORTS: 
Landings: Prior to 1958 shrimp fish- 
| ing in Nicaraguan waters was done pri- 
marily to supply the domestic demand 
and few shrimp were exported. Since 
the Nicaraguan market is small (popula- 
tion 1,400,000), probably not more than 
220,000 pounds of shrimp were caught 
each year from 1954 to 1957. In 1958a 
law for the development of the country's 
natural resources was approved and for- 
eign companies, primarily Panamanian 
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Nicaragua (Contd.): 


and American, began fishing for shrimp 
off both coasts of Nicaragua by virtue of 
licenses granted by the Nicaraguan Of- 
fice of Natural Resources (Oficina de 
Riquezas Naturales). The catch in 1958 
was estimated by the Office of Natural 
Resources at 728,000 pounds of which 
almost 617,000 pounds were exported-- 

les both shrimp (90 percent) and 
16 percent). The catch in 1959 
ld exceed the 1958 catch. 





bster ( 


Exports of Crustacea and Mollusks: 
‘aragua's Customs Collector includes 
under crustacea and mollusks, 
1-03 of Nomenclature Arance- 


niforme Centroamericana, pub- 


ished by the United Nations in Decem- 





1,000 pounds 


, valued at 
S$746, of shellfish (mostly frozen 

shrimp) were exported to Costa Rica 
54 and 1,300 pounds, valued at $700, 


exported to the United States in the 
year. There were no exports dur- | 


and 1956, 


4 


' tal of 1,200 pounds valued $575, 
re exported to Costa Rica in 1957 and 
pounds, valued at $750, were ex- 


Panama in the same year. 


1 


\ total of 6,000 pounds, valued at 


$3,600, were exported to Panama in 

98 and 603,000 pounds, valued at 
$315,721, were exported to the United 
States in the same year. 


During January and February 1959, 

000 pounds valued at $55,497, were 
xported to the United States. (United 
States Embassy, Managua, report of 
June 8, 1959.) 


L \ 


AN 


Norway 


FISHERMEN'S MARKETING ORGANI- 
ZATION ENDS EX-VESSEL PRICE 
DISPUTE WITH FILLET INDUSTRY: 
North Norway's fishermen's market- 
ing organization (Norges Raafisklag) in 
July 1959 agreed to comply with the Nor- 
wegian Ministry of Prices and Wages 


directives calling for a reduction 








in the price spread between ex-vessel 
prices paid by the filleting and freezing 
industry (Norsk Frossenfisk) and other 
processors. The fishermen's organiza- 
tion also announced that it will honor the 
terms of an agreement with the filleting 
and freezing industry on summer fish 
prices. In turn, the filleting and freezing 
industry announced that it had withdrawn 
its breach of contract suit against the 
fishermen's marketing organization. 


The long-standing dispute between the 
fishermen's marketing organization and 
the filleting and freezing industry over 
ex-vessel prices appears to have been 
settled, ifnot permanently, at least for 
the time being. (United States Embassy 
dispatchfrom Oslo dated July 31, 1959.) 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1959, 
p. 73. 








Pacific Islands Trust Territory 


FISHERIES IN 1958: 


The potential fishery resources of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islandsl’ are substantial. 
Subistence fishing is an important daily activity for 
most of the inhabitants. Fish and other seafood 
provide the chief source of protein for the local 
diet. Fishing is carried out mainly on the reefs 
and in the lagoons; a limited amount of deep-sea 
fishing is done. 





The potential of commercial fishing is recogniz- 
ed, and the Administering Authority for a number 
of years has been exploring ways and means of de- 
veloping this important asset. A fisheries biologist 
was employed in 1958 to survey the fishery re- 
sources of the Territory and assess the fisheries 
potential and need of the various districts. Follow- 
ing the completion of this survey, it was determined 
that initial development efforts would be madeinthe 
Palau District. A subsistence fishing project was 
conducted during the year in that district and a 
small-scale commercial fishing project begun. 


A substantial concrete dock, a steel shed, to- 
gether with adequate adjacent land was obtained for 
the fisheries project and rehabilitation of the build- 
ings started. The items of equipment necessary to 
the initial plant such as a freezing unit, ice plant, 
and the like have been purchased and are awaiting 
installation. The fisheries biologist made arrange- 
ments in Japan for the construction of a 20-tonfish- 
ing vessel, which will operate out of the Palau fish- 
eries project headquarters. The delivery of this 
fishing vessel was scheduled for November 1958. 
The goal of the fisheries project is to cut down the 
Trust Territory's imports of canned fish in Palau 
and elsewhere in the area by instituting efficient 
1/Under Trusteeship of the United States since July 18, 1947. Occupies 

@ vast Ocean area of some 3 million square miles in the Wester Pa- 

cific north of the equator and consists of three major island groups -- 











the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the Marianas. Administered by a 
High Commissioner under the supervision and direction of the U. S. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Pacific Islands Trust Territory (Contd.): 


fishing and fish-preserving techniques, which could 
be operated by local industry. Plans called for the 
opening of a fish-processing plant for the preser- | 
vation of fish by methods other than by canning to 
be in operation by mid-1959. Eventually it is hoped 
that an experimental small-scale pilot canning 
plant can be put into operation. 


To a very limited degree, localized commercial 
fishing is being carried on presently in the Ponape 
and Palau Districts. In Ponape limited freezing 
facilities are available at the district center and 
local fishermen are able to sell their catch for 
local use and for export to the neighboring Mar- 
shall Islands and Truk Districts for use of admin- 
istration, school, and hospital! activities. In 1958 
Ponape fishermen provided some 27,000 pounds of 
fish for this purpose. During the year fishermen 
of the Palau District shipped approximately 14,000 
pounds of fish to Guam, which was double the 
amount shipped in the previous year. In addition, 
some 1,400 pounds of crabs were shipped to the 
Guam market. Lack of equipment, storage facili- 
ties, and uncertain markets have kept this 
commercial fishing on a small-scale basis. 


localized 
Dur- 
ing the year a certain amount of localized commer- 
cial fishing was attempted at the Truk District 
Center. 
of fish to the Guam market during the year. In ad- 
lition, sizable amounts are sold there in the local 
markets. 

In 1958 a training and demonstration program 
1ing was established in Palau. 
The two Micronesian fisheries trainees who had 
attended the South Pacific Commission Fisheries 
Training Course in 1957 and who later in that year 





in subsistence f 


worked with the Pacific Oceanic Fisheries Investi- 
gations of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Honolulu joined the staff of the fisheries biologist. 
Courses of instruction in net making and repair 
were given to the students of Palauan schools. The 
Subsistence Fisheries Project also constructed 
several different types of nets and tested them in 
Palau waters. Through the development of a pro- 
gram of subsistence fishing, the Administration 
hopes to enable the 


the valuable 


Micronesians to better utilize 
resources of the sea, 


The marine biologist working in the Territory 
completed his contract during the year under re- 
view. The various programs that he originated 
during his 23-year assignment will be carried on 
under the direction of the fisheries biologist. Dur- 
ing 1958 the marine biologist, in addition to com- 
pleting the trochus survey, conducted a special 
survey of many of the islands of the Marshall and 
Caroline Islands to determine their potential as 
trochus habitats in order that a subsequent trochus 
planting program could be organized, Various ex- 
periments were conducted in the Marine laboratory 
in Palau and in the field to determine optional meth- 
ods whereby trochus could be transported to plant- 
ing areas, Among such experiments was the in- 
troduction of trochus into remote reefs through ex- 
perimental airdrops by Trust Territory aircraft. 


A handbook of practical trochus management 
instruction written in simple English for Micro- 
nesians was also prepared by the marine biologist. 
This handbook Trochus and You is illustrated and 


Saipan District exported some 4,000 pounds | 
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was designed so that it can be easily translated in- 
to the various languages of the Territory. 


Experimental work in other fields of fishery 
workcontinued during the year. 


Species of tilapia, first introduced from the 
Philippines to Guam and thence to the Trust Ter- 
ritory, appears to have been successfully accli- 
mated to fresh-water pond conditions in the Terri- 
tory. In the Saipan District, tilapia of mature size 
are now being caught by hook and line in lakes and 
ponds on Saipan, Tinian, Anatahan, and Pagan. In 
Ponape District tilapia have been successfully 
raised at the agricultural station and are being 
distributed to local people. 


The experimental work on sea turtle culture 
that started during 1957 has continued. Sea turtles 
provide a source of food, and certain species also 
provide shell which is in demand for use as a local 
handicraft item. Experimental raising of young 
turtles under controlled conditions is being carried 
out in Ponape District and some planting of marked 
young turtles in outlying areas was made. 
Annual Report to the United Nations on the Adminis- 


tré e Trust Territory of the Ps 


ation of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 











July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958.) —™SOW 
wy 
Panama 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 

The shrimp export business of Pana- 
ma accounts for about 27 percent and 
ranks second to bananas in total exports. 
In 1958 the value of shrimp exports fell 
below that of 1957. 














Shrimp samples being measured. 
FAO fishery expert, the Government of Panama has 
set up a marine fishery research station where studies 
on the shrimp population of Panama are being 
carried out, 


On the advice of 


In July 1959 the Government of Pana- 
ma established regulations for fishing 
and the export of fishery products. 

Both the Government and the shrimp 
industry (valued at about US$8.5 million) 





(Eleventh 
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Panama (Contd.): 


have re-examined policies and practices 
in the hope of assuring the continued de- 
velopment of the shrimp resource as a 
profitable enterprise. During the first 
seven months of 1959 catches of white 
shrimp continued spotty, but were bet- 
ter than during the similar period of 
1998, 
\ll Panamanian shrimp trawlers 
vere fishing in Panama waters during 
the first seven months of this year. Due 
he drop in shrimp prices in the Unit- 
States market, however, prices paid 
shrimp vessel owners and crews 
One of the largest shrimp 
essing companies has installed a 
nical shrimp peeler and has also 
1 several smaller plants. The 
shrimp prices has caused some 
various segments of the 


VE een cut, 


shrimp industry. (United States Embas- 
S spatch from Panama, August 31, 
‘ ) 






m, 1958: 
hery production during 
totaled 126,000 metric tons. The 
important fishery product was 
erring caught in the North Sea which 
ted to 55,000 tons. The second 
iportant product was hake from 
Baltic Sea which consisted of about 


Of the total fishery landings, 95,000 
Ss were landed by the Government- 
ed fishing fleet, 16,000 tons by co- 


ratives, and the remaining 15,000 
s by individual fishermen. 


‘he Polish Institute of Marine Fish- 
ery at Gdynia announced that during 1958, 
44,000 persons were employed by the 
(ishing industry and related industries. 
Of the total, 6,000 were actually employ- 
1 as fishermen and the other 16,000 
employed on land in processing 
ling plants. (Industrias Pes- 
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queras, Special Issue, Vigo Spain, May 15, 
1959.) 


HERRING CUTTERS OPEN BASE IN BRITAIN: 

The Polish herring fisheries have opened a shore base 
on Britain’s northeast coast, at Sunderland, for t:e use of 
their cutter flotilla. This is part of Poland’s new fish land- 
ing method known as ‘‘expeditionary fishing,’’ by which the 
fleet fishing on the North Sea grounds is relieved at sea 
of barrels of salted herring for shipment home by base 
ships. 





A number of British firms have been asked by Polish 
fishery promoters for offers to organize shore bases at 
one or more British east coast ports, mainly to accom- 
modate 79-foot cutters. 


The Sunderland base consists of a 650-foot quay, two 
warehouses with a total storage capacity for 8,000 bar- 
rels of salted herr Another 12,000 empty barrels-- 
or with salt--can be stored at the quay outside the ware- 
house; also short-term warehousing is possible for about 
50,000 barrels of herring, including the services of local 


Bs 








dockers. 


| It is estimated that the Sunderland base will handle a- 
bout 50,000 barrels of salted herring to be re-forwarded 
| to Poland by the end of this year. 


Poland’s fishing industry estimates that their landings of 
salt-water fish from the North Sea this year will reach a- 
bout 146,000 metric tons, of which 61,000 tons will be her- 


ring. 


Polish Maritime News says: ‘‘These herring catches 
are not high in compavison with those achieved by British, 
Dutch, or West German fishing fleets. This is because Po- 
lish ports are situated far from the fishing grounds, a seri- 
ous disadvantage as our proportionately small fleet has to 
undertake long, unproductive sailing time from 3 to 5 days 
each way.”’ 


‘ , 


It explains that under the ‘‘expeditionary fishing’’ method 
the base ships also supply the fleet with provisions, fresh 
water, fishing equipment, empty barrels, and salt. 


Taking advantage of the services by base-ships, the time 
which would otherwise be taken by unproductive sailing can 
be used for operations on the fishing grounds. 


The ‘‘expeditionary fishing’’ in the North Sea usually lasts 
from the beginning of May till the beginning of December. 
Up to the end of June, due to the services given by a mother- 
ship and three auxiliary vessels, the herring catches in the 
North Sea amounted to over 16,000 tons, the paper claims. 
The fishing in the area for this year is for 61,000 tons of 
herring, the highest catches falling into the third quarter. 
(The Fishing News, August 28, 1959.) 





Portugal 


ALUMINUM DORIES TESTED IN 
GRAND BANKS FISHERY: 

‘A newly-designed aluminum fishing 
dory or boat may replace the traditional 
wooden dory and change the fishing meth- 
ods on vessels of the Portuguese line- 
trawl fleet operating in northwest Atlan- 
tic waters. 














Portugal (Contd.): 


The new boats are being fished ex- 
perimentally by the 600-ton modern 
dory vessel, the Lousado. This vessel 
fished during the spring of 1959 on the 
Grand Banks and fished off Greenland 
during the summer. 








The 75 dories which the Lousado was 
designed to carry were replaced this 
year by ten 21-foot aluminum boats, 
built in Bergen, Norway. Each of the 
new boats is powered by an 8-hp. Swed- 
ish Diesel engine and a variable-pitch 
pr opellor. They are capable of speeds 
up to 64 knots. Airtight compartments 

along the boat's side and at the stern 
give the small craft added buoyancy and 
safety. The boat weighs about 1,800 
pounds and has a capacity for about 2,000 
pounds of fish. Each is equipped with 
compass and oil lanterns and can fish at 
night if necessary. 


Each boat carries two fishermen who 
use three metal tubs of 15 lines each, 
for a total length of approximately 25 
miles, The baited line is paid out over 
the stern along a specially-designed 
chute. It is brought back over a remov- 
able roller on the side by means of a 
mechanical gurdy 


One of the remarkable features of 
the new boat is the method of handling 
fish. Once the fish is aboard it is kept 
cool and clean by means of a constani 
flow of sea water which is mechanically 
pumped in and out of the boat. A hand 
pump is provided for use in the event of 
a breakdown. Unloading the fish is a- 
nother mechanical operation. The bot- 
tom of the boat is a, with a small 
mesh net which enables a hydraulic hoist 
to unload the catch ina saa lift. The 
catch is unloaded after the boat is lifted 
aboard the Lousado. These boats can be 
launched in approximately two minutes 
and hoisted back, with a full load, in 
about three minutes. 





The Lousado is the only Portuguese 
vessel engaged in this particular type of 
experimental fishing at the moment. 
Four trial runs have been completed and 
the operations of the new boats have 
caused the master of the Lousado to 
predict that the new-type fishing boat 
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will prove successful. The advantages 
are obvious ones, but principally they 
are those of safety and less arduous toil 
for the fishermen plus increased efficien- 
cy in both fishing methods and handling, 


The results of this experimental fish- 
ing will be watched closely by the Portu- 
guese fishing industry, but not more so 
than by the fishermen themselves, who 
ew boats a welcome change 
from the century-old dory operations, 
(Trade News, July 1959, Canadian De- 


| partment of Fisheries.) 


| CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 
| JANUARY-MAY 1959: 





Portugal's exports of canned fish dur- 
ing January~May 1959 amounted to 28,781 
metric tons (1,587,000 cases), valued at 
US$14.6 million as compared with 32,868 
tons, valued at US$17.1 million for the 
same period in 1958. Sardines in olive 
oil exported during the first five months 
of 1959 amounted to 21,247 tons, valued 
at US$10.4 million. 


During January-May 1959 the leading 
| canned fish buyer was Germany with 
16,569 tons (valued at US$3.3 million), 

followed by Italy with 3,560 tons (valued 
at U S$1.9 million), Great Britain with 
592 tons (valued at US$1.2 million), 

ni sab States with 2,531 tons (valued at 
$$1.8 million), and Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg with 2,161 tons (valued at US$1.1 
million). Exports to the United States 

| included 1,266 tons of anchovies, 52 tons 
of tuna, 1,156 tons of sardines, and 20 
tons of mackerel. (Conservas de Peixe, 
| July 1959.) 
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| | Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, January -May 1959 | aa 
|_ __ Species January -May ee 059 | 
Metric S$ | 
Tons 
| Sardines in olive oil. ....... | 21,247 io 363] 
| Sardine & sardinelike fish in brine . | 865 174| 
[Tuna & tunalike fish in olive oil. . 398 642} 
Anchovy fillets ..... eee 2, 845 1 997] 
| Mackerel in olive oil ....... 1,823 901) 
| Ot BRR Seepage 1. 103 564| 
Total . ose ee et et [38,781 14,641 








CANNED FISH PACK, 
JANUARY -MAY 1959: 

The total pack of canned fish for Jan- 
uary-May 1959 amounted to 7,905 metric 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


tons as compared with 8,797 tons for the 
same period in 1958. Canned sardines 

in oil (3,407 tons) accounted for 43.1 per- 
vent of the January~May 1959 total pack, 
down by 32.7 percent from the pack of 
5,066 tons for the same period of 1958, 
1959 Conservas de Peixe re- 





the July 





ports. 





Portuguese Canned Fish Pack, January-May 1959 




















: Net 
Product y Cases 
* - ie aa Weight ” 
Metric 
Tons 1,000 
| 
3, 407 } 179 | 
2,800 | 279 
1,145 } 41 | 
70 3s | 
476 | 24 | 
. | 7,905 526 | 





FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JANUARY-MAY 1959: 
Sardine Fishing: During January- 
lay 1959, the Portuguese fishing fleet 
led 10,808 metric tons of sardines 
$$1,077,638 ex-vessel or 


at I 
19.71 a ton). 


1959 landings of sardines total- 
30 tons, valued at US$522,819. 
eries purchased 25.2 percent or 
tons of the sardines (valued at 
),305 ex-vessel or about $106.79 
luring May 1959. The balance of 
tons was purchased for the fresh 
None was salted. 
The January-May 
sh other than sardines 
vere princiy y 9,189 tons of chinchards 
(value US$519,619). (Conservas de Peixe, 


59.) 


of fi 
— b 








ading commercial fish species during 
Fishermen (members of the Sar- 

ne Fishermen's Guild) landed 202,729 
metric tons of sardines valued at about 


440 million escudos (US$15.3 million). 
The 1958 sardine landings surpassed by 
19,000 tons the best catch ever recorded 
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previously, which was in 1941. Also, the 
record 1958 sardine landings were 53,000 
tons greater than the average yearly a- 
mount landed during the 17-year period 
1941-57, 


Prices for sardines were lower in 
1958 due to less demand on the part of 
the sardine canning industry which had 
accumulated stocks of canned sardines 
that could not be sold in 1957. 


Portugal's total fishery production in 
1958 attained a record high--11,000 tons 
higher than in 1957 which was the previ- 


| ous record high year. (Boletin de Infor- 








macion, Sindicato Nacional de la Pesca, 
Madrid, Spain, June 1959.) 


hog 
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Somalia 


| TUNA FISHERY, 1958: 





There are two tuna canneries located 
at Candala and Abo on the Gulf of Aden 
in Somalia. Most of the tuna are caught 
by Somali commercial fishermen in the 
Gulf of Aden. 


The estimated catch of tuna in Somalia 
in 1958 was about 10.7 million pounds. 
All types of fish and shellfish landed in 
Somalia amount to about 11.8 million 
pounds, therefore, tuna is by far the pre- 
dominant species. The types of tuna 
caught were not reported. Besides tuna, 
1 million pounds of shark were landed, 
and the balance consisted of blackfish, 
needlefish, sailfish, red snapper, spiny 
lobster, perch, and squid. 


Fishery exports by Somalia in 1958 
totaled 1.2 million pounds--mostly can- 
ned tuna and dried and salted fish (most- 
ly tuna) shipped to Italy. But since most 
of the fishing is done in the Gulf of Aden, 
fishing vessels land some catches direct 
in Aden which are not reported as So- 
malia landings or exports. The value of 
Somalia's fishery exports is about 
US$667,000, or 5 percent of Somalia's 
total exports, the United States Consul 
in Mogadiscio reported on August 18, 


1959. 
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Surinam 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
PROCESSED SHRIMP, 1952-58: 

Shrimp production in Surinam varied 
from a low of 300 metric tons in 1952 to 
a high of 927 tons in 1958. 
the catch was limited to a small estuari- 
al variety of sea bob, which was dried 
and used largely for local consumption. 











>, Fable i - Surinam's Processed Shrimp Production iy 
ie rs 
|Year _| Dried Sea Bob [ Frozen Pink Shrimp I Total | 
| 
| 











Jee +e ees (Metric Tons) . eee te 
1958 . .| 893 | 34 | 927 
11957. .| 353 12 | 365 
1956. .| 730 6 736 | 
1955 . .| 560 - 560 
|1954 . .| 150 . 150 | 
1953. .| 400 . 100 | 
Sa eee 





In 1955 a shrimp processing and 
freezing firm was established at Para- 
maribo with exclusive shrimp fishing 
and exporting rights. With the discov- 
ery of stocks of large pink and white 
shrimp off the Guiana coast, the Suri- 
nam shrimp company has concentrated 
on processing the larger shrimp for ex- 


port. 
LE] 
coi O00 


=s aes 
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inam 's Exports of Sh 


Ye em | Quantit se 














| Metric Tons ODOC 

11958 59 154 x 
195 22 72 Oo | 
1956 t 136 a 

55 12 26 | 
1954 . 7 12 4 | 
1953... 10 i4 Foe 
SSS «2 } PY } 1 | - | 





1/Less than 1 ton an Sf 1,000. 
Note : Suriman florin equals US$0.535. 





The Surinam Fisheries Service con- 
tinues to dry sea bob, some of which are 
exported to the Netherlands, Curacao, 
Puerto Rico, and other Caribbean is- 
lands. No shrimp is imported into Suri- 
nam, (United States Consulate report 
from Paramaribo, August 7, 1959.) 

we 


U.S.S.R. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A TUNA 
FISHING INDUSTRY: 





The development of a commercial 
tuna fishery for the U.S. S. R. is dis- 
cussed by A. V. Mikheev, a member of 
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the Fisheries Division of the U.S. S. R. 
State Planning Authority, in the June 1959, 


| issue of the Soviet fisheries periodical 


Rybnoe Khoziaistvo. The article is titled: 
‘For a More Rapid Development of Tuna 
Fishing." 





The article points out that in order to 


| create the broad range of fishery products 
| called for by the present U.S. 5S. R. 7- 
| year plan, commercial exploitation of such 


species as tuna, sardines, and saury or 
mackerel pike must be developed as soon 
as possible. The author points out that 
sardine fishing by Soviet vessels in the 
tropical Atlantic and saury fishing in the 
Pacific are already on a commercial 
basis, but that much work remains to be 
done on tuna fishing, where experience 
so far has been on a small scale. 





The present 7-year plan calls for an 
annual tuna catch of 200,000 centners 
(22.0 million pounds) by 1965. To attain 
this production, it is planned to build a 
number of specialized tuna boats to be 
based in the Far East for year-round 
tuna fishing in the Pacific, and a larger 
number of combination tuna boat-trawlers 
to be based in Baltic and Black Sea ports 
for seasonal tuna fishing in the tropical 


Atlantic. 


The writer considers the various 
methods used for fishing tuna, and con- 
cludes that the U.S. S. R. fishing i 


ndus- 
should concentrate first on the de- 


velopment of long-lining and seining, as 
techniques in which Soviet fishermen are 
re experienced. Pole-and-line fishing 


hich it 





because of the specialized skill wl 
requires and because of the difficult 
associated with the use of live-bait, 


should be left for development at a later 





stage, 


The article indicates that large-scale 
programs of exploratory and experimen- 
tal fishing have been set up this year by 
the Kaliningrad Sovnarkhoz for the trop~ 
ical Atlantic and by the Primorsk Sov- 
narkhoz for the Pacific. 





The article indicates that the Soviet 
attempts to develop a tuna fishery have 
been attended by many difficulties so 
far, and states that the attempt to start off 
using the most complex types of tuna fish~ 
ing mehtods and those least suited to Soviet 
conditions has had negative results and has 
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U.S. 8: R« {Contd.): 
lelayed the development of the fishery. 
The author also stresses the need for 
ng available materials for fishing 
rell as building tuna boats, 
at the present time itis 
enough 
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is larger tnan 


with float- 
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ioOng experienc 
In 
machines on barges 

l the Volga from 


t > 
ip that river. Ina 


e 
factories. 1880 they 


re towed along 
similar 
» utilize the fish of 
1904. But present 
Russia does not freeze fish only in 


waters. Through its modern 


Started ( 


S¢ 


ln 


consisting of more than 
ts, of whic have a freezing 
tons per 24 hours, it has 
to extend operations to 
from their owncoast. 


h some 


reasipile 





far 


freezing units, designed by their 
scientists and engineers, fish is 
zen in Slabs or blocks. Very little 
f the present fish catch is frozen and 
retail packed, After having brought the 
to port, they are transported fro- 
1, Chiefly in railway cars, to fish- 
processing plants, frequently located in 
the areas of consumption. 


Siabds 


Frozen fish is then defrosted and 
constitutes the basis for 


continuous 
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packing operations in the canning plants. 
Some of the fish is smoked, and no small 


| quantities are used after defrosting for 
| the preparation of ready-made dishes. 





Fried fish fillets and boiled fish in plastic 
bags are a couple of the major bulk items. 
They are currently manufactured in con- 
tinuously-operating production lines. In 
one of the large fish combines in Moscow, 


| each processing line had a capacity of 10 
| to 20 metric tons per 24 hours. 


In the North Pacific naval skirmishes 
between the Soviet Union and Japan were 
frequent in the 1930's. The real reason 
was the struggle for fish. Russia had 
built floating factories which could be 
towed to various areas around the sea of 
Okhotsk. Japan, on the other hand, ma- 
noeuvred out to sea and caught the salm- 
on before it reached the Russian rivers 
for spawning. The Soviet Union, since 
World War II restricted Japanese fishing 
by allowing Japan to operate only one 
single floating cannery in that region. 


Each Russian mothership is accompa- 
nied by 50 to 60 fishing boats. These 
floating factories chiefly can packs of 
various salmon and crab, at present an 
important export item. In the waters 
around Newfoundland, Soviet Russia is 
further operating regularly four floating 
salting factories. Even these are cen- 
tral units which serve a great number 
of fishing boats. 


In spite of their extensive endeavors 
to acquire fish for food purposes, the 
Soviet Union has not met its needs. The 
investments made are, however, So siz- 
able that their production capacity most 
likely will allow an appreciable increase 
in the annual production of fish for a 
number of years. The present 7-year 
plan is said to anticipate a freezing ca- 
pacity of approximately 9,000 metric 
tons (19.8 million pounds) per 24 hours-- 
i.e. three million metric tons (6.6 billion 
pounds) per year, of which almost one 
million (2.2 billion pounds) would origi- 
nate on these mobile freezing units at 
sea. At present Soviet Russia is supple- 
menting its own catch by buying fish on 
the world market. Significant quantities 
are obtained from Norway, England, etc. 


Traditional canning has also enjoyed 
very active support. Several hundred 
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U.S. S. R. (Contd.): carp and certain salmon fishes, but also 
pike, large-mouth bass, and white fish 
plants have been erected within the are encountered in the ponds. For an 
frame of the terminated 5-year plans. efficient productivity, the simultaneous 
In the first place they have been located cultivation of two different species and 
in the large landing ports, but quite a varying ages is practiced. To the Fish 
number of these factories have been Combine in Moscow is delivered young 
established in places with a flourishing sturgeon, half-size, from fish ponds, 
inland fishery. Particularly interesting | They come raised in a type of "broiler" 
are those plants located in different production of fish. They arrive at the 


sections of the large Siberian rivers and | plant in a living condition being brought 
their tributaries. Fish-processing units | in by specially-constructed refrigerated 








(fish combines) are being built close to | railway cars. These sturgeon are used 
or inside large cities such as Moscow | in the manufacturing of ready-made dish- 
and operate in the way indicated above. es, and cooked fish cutlets in plastic bags, 
It is noteworthy that even in the area of 
canning a penetrating, aimful research Carp is, however, the dominating crop. 
program is carried on. This has re- No less than 113,200 metric tons (249 
sulted in a remarkably rich diversifica- | million pounds) was raised of this single 
tion of canned fish products--stews or species in 1957. The average yield was 
simply-cooked products. Besides the 825 pounds per hectare (2.471 acres). 
traditional fish varieties as salmon, tuna,| Methods and special strains of carp have 
etc., a number of other fish are put up been developed which allow profitable 
in cans, such as cod, pike, bream, etc. production even at the 60th latitude north, 
The total pack of canned fish exceeds corresponding to southern Alaska. 
far what Canada, France, and Norway 
together pack. The number of canning At the large Industrial Exhibition in 
plants is given as surpassing 190. Moscow could be seen this year, not only 
a special railway car for the transporting 
Quite another way to meet the fish live fish, but there were also given de- 
requirements of this vast country is tailed descriptions of various types of 
through the cultivation of fish in order fish-raising ponds developed by Soviet 
to compensate for the declining yields research workers and fish technologists. 
of the natural waters. This has carried There is also experimentation with trans- 
the Soviet Union to a leading position plantations. The fishes of the lake of 
among the fish cultivating nations. Even | Bajkal and of Balkash are taken to the 
if they in no way can compete with China, | waters in the west and conversely the 
located in a much more favorable climate | fishes of the European part of Russia are 
and having approximately 30 million | tested in the east. Special mention should 
hectares (74 million acres) of fish ponds, | be made of the large-scale efforts to ac- 
according to the latest information, the climatize fish in the lower stretches of 
Russian accomplishments, nevertheless, | the rivers Don and Kuban, running into the 
are impressive. They now have 40,000 | Sea of Azow. Various salmon are trans- 
hectares of special fish-~producing es- planted and bred in the Baltic and Bar- 
tablishments and furthermore, half a | rents Sea. Sturgeon breeding is going on 


million hectares of fish ponds and other | inthe Caspian. They have also been suc~ 
waters on their sovchozes (state farms) cessful in the crossing of several fish 
and kolchozes (collective farms). The | species--in some cases even when they 
goal is to give each village at least one were distantly related. The Government 
fish pond and to raise equally as much is operating more than 130 hatcheries. 
fish in this semiartificial way as in all | Approximately 2,000 billion larvae and 
internal waters of the Union, including 5,000 billion young fish are released an- 
the Caspian, Sea of Azow, etc. Without nually, 

prejudices they have tested the most di- 
verse fish varieties as to their productiv-| If one compares fisheries with agri- 
ity and reproduction. They also succeed-| culture, it is quite evident that propor- 
ed in mastering many difficulties in the tionately larger resources are put to the 
raising of several fish varieties which disposal of fisheries in the Soviet Union. 


| 
earlier were not utilized for this purpose. This indicates that in the long run they 
Consequently, they do not only cultivate | 


show greater confidence in fisheries than 
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in agriculture when it comes to provid- 
ing food for the rapidly-growing popu- 
lation and particularly animal protein. 

(World Fishing, May 1959.) 


Note: 1 hectare equals 2.471 acres. 


United Kingdom 





DISTANT-WATER TRAWLERS MAY 
REQUEST SUBSIDIES: 

~ During July a member of the United 
Kingdom Parliament suggested the pos- 
sibility of a request for subsidies for 

the distant-water trawling fleet. He 
said that the fleet at Hull was faced with 
many problems, including obsolete slip- 





N 10vable winch on dock and gangplanks on which 
askets of fish slide to dock. 


Ss, the problem of replacement, and 
mpetition. There was the supreme 
problem of the 12-mile limit and the 
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threat voiced to bring out the limit to 
100 fathoms. These ‘limits’ problems 
and the cost of replacement might lead 
the distant-water fleet to ask the Minis- 
ter for subsidies in the future. (The 
Fishing News, July 24, 1959.) 


KKK KK 


HERRING FISHERMEN 
PROTEST PRICE DROP: 

The Scottish herring fishing fleets 
based at Peterhead and Fraserburgh 
were due to tie up about August 22 if the 
Herring Industries Board (HIB) imple- 
mented a decision to reduce the price of 
herring consigned to the meal and oil 
plants from 40/0 to 33/0 per cran (about 
2.0 to 1.7 U. S. cents a pound). The price 
reduction, effective August 17, was an- 
nounced when minimum prices were fixed 
for the season. But, claim the fishermen, 
the lower price in the circumstances of 
the present season will make fishing un- 
economic. (Fish Trades Gazette, Au- 
gust 22,1959.) 











| NEW FACTORYSHIP-TRAWLER 


COMPLETES MAIDEN TRIP: 
The new factory~ship-trawler Fairtry 
II returned to Grimsby, England, late in 





| July from its maiden voyage. The vessel 


landed 600 metric tons of fillets and whole 


| fish, 202 tons of fish meal, and 3,600 im- 


perial gallons of fish oil from a trip that 


| started on April 2, 1959, Before the 





Fairtry IJ returns to sea for its second 
voyage, she will undergo minor modifi- 
cations. The Fairtry Ilis a sister ship 
to Fairtry I which pioneered in England 
a new type fishing vessel that combined 
fishing and processing in the same hull. 
(The Fishing News, July 24, 1959.) 
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'# ACTIONS 


Federal Trade Commission 


MARYLAND CLAM 
DIGGERS'ASSOCIATIONS 

CHARGED WITH PRICE FIXING: 

~ Three Maryland clam diggers' asso- 
ciations andtheir officers and members 
were charged by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in a complaint dated Septem- 
ber 13 (7578, clams), with illegally fixing 
and enforcing prices of clams harvested 








in Chesapeake Bay. 


The three associations include sub- 
stantially all clam diggers operating in 
the Bay area. All members were not 
specifically named as party respondents 
because large and fluctuating member- 
ship makes this impracticable, the com- 
plaint says. 


| 

It charges that since 1958 the asso- | 
ciations and their members have con- 
spired "to suppress and hinder compe- | 
tition between and among themselves and | 
also between themselves and other par- 
ties in the purchase or sale" of soft- | 
shell clams. 


Specifically, it alleges that they have 
(1) established and maintained uniform 
and noncompetitive prices and terms for 
the purchase or sale of their clams; (2) 
boycotted dealers seeking to buy clams 
at less than the fixed prices; and (3) en- | 
forced adherence to their prices and 
terms by various methods including | 
threats of reprisals, intimidation, and | 
physical violence. 


Respondents were granted 30 days to 
file answer to the complaint. 


TWO FISHERY FIRMS DENY 

ILLEGAL BROKERAGE PAYMENTS: 
Two Seattle fishery firms (packers of 

canned salmon and other seafood) and 








their president and sales manager, on 
September 3, 1959, denied Federal Trade 
Commission charges of making illegal 
brokerage payments to favored customers 
(Answer 7562, Seafood). 


The concerns admit selling their sea- 
food pack to buyers throughout the coun- 
try. However, they deny allegations in 
the Commission's August 6 complaint 
that they sell through primary brokers in 
the Seattle area and through field brokers 
elsewhere and that usually the former 
are paid a 5-percent brokerage fee and 
the latter a 23-percent fee. 


Requesting dismissal of the complaint, 
they flatly deny the charge that certain cus- 
tomers were given grants or allowances in 
lieu of brokerage or price-concessions re- 
flecting brokerage, in violation of Sec. 2(c) 
of the amended Clayton Act. 


The Commission's complaint (7562, 
Seafood), of August 24 charged that the con- 
cerns sell their products through primary 
brokers in the Seattle area and through field 
brokers elsewhere in the United States. 


A typical method allegedly used was to 
give these customers or their agents 
price reductions which were coupled with 
or offset wholly or partly by reducing the 
broker's fee earned on the sales. 





Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


PETITION FILED FOR USE OF AN 
ANTIBIOTIC TO RETARD SPOILAGE 
OF FISH STEAKS, FILLETS, AND 
PEELED SHRIMP: 





A petition has been filed by American 
Cyanamid Company, Princeton, N. J., 
proposing the issuance of a regulation to 
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establish a tolerance of 5.0 parts per 
million (0.0005 percent) of the antibiotic 
chlortetracycline hydrochloride to re- 
tard bacterial spoilage in cuts of fish, 
such as steaks and fillets, and in peeled 
shrimp. The notice of filing of petition 
as published by the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration in the September 11 
Federal Register follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 


Food and Drug Administration 
[21 CFR Part 1211] 
FOOD ADDITIVES 
Notice of Filing of Petition for Issuance 
of Regulation Establishing Toler- 
ance for Chlortetracycline Hyro- 
chloride for Use in Various Cuts of 
Fish and in Peeled Shrimp 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Fed- 


eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (sec. 
409(b) (5), 72 Stat. 1786; 21 U.S.C. 
348(b) (5)), the following notice is 
issued: 


A petition has been filed by American 
Cyanamid Company, P.O. Box 383, 
Princeton, New Jersey, proposing the is- 
suance of a regulation to establish a tol- 
erance of 5.0 parts per million (0.0005 
percent) of chlortetracyline hydrochlo- 
ride to retard bacterial spoilage in cuts 
of fish, such as steaks and fillets, and in 
peeled shrimp. 


Dated: September 8, 1959. 


EAL] JOHN L. HARVEY, 
Deputy Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs. 
he use of chlorotetracycline on 
1ught whole, headed, and gutted 
*ked scallops, and unpeeled 


p was authorized on April 21, 1959 
Food and Drug Administration, 
was also in response to a petition 
erican Cyanamid Company. But 

' fish steaks and fillets and peeled 
not included in that auth- 


were 
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Department of the Interior 


ALASKA URGED TO HELP 
PRO TECT SEA OTTER: _ 
lhe Department of the Interior announced Au- 


gust 26 





, 


have authority to withdraw tidal and submerged 
‘ands as an addition to the Aleutian Islands Nation 
al Wildlife Refuge in Alaska. Simultaneously, the 
Department asked that the State of Alaska take 
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its legal determination that it does not now 
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steps to join with the Federal Government to pro- 
vide complete protection for sea oiters in waters 
adjacent to the Refuge. 


Secretary Fred A. Seaton said the ruling was 
made in view of the extension to Alaska by the 
Statehood Act of provisions of the Submerged Lands 
Act of 1953, vesting title in the States to tidal and 
submerged lands within three geographical miles 
of their coastline. 


In his letter to Governor of Alaska William A. 
Egan, Secretary Seaton said: 


"Our biologists have made studies of the 
behavior of these sea otters. These studies 
and any other information we have on this 
subject will be made available to the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game on request. 
And I assure you that we will be willing to 
discuss any arrangement which will lead to 
a cooperative management and protection 
program for sea otter. 


"My only plea is that you consider the 
matter as soon as possible. I am informed 
that these animals constitute a resource 
which could, once again, prove a valuable 
resource with commercial possibilities if 
properly managed. And I feel certain that 
it is not only in the national interest, but 
also the Alaskan interest, to see that the 
necessary steps for such protection are 
taken as soon as possible." 


The Department's Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife applied in October 1958 for the withdrawal 





Fig. 1 - Three adult sea otters and a pup on rocks, Amchitka Is. 


of "all tidelands and all adjoining areas of water 
extending 3 miles beyond mean low water" adja- 
cent to the Aleutian Refuge. This application was 
still pending when Alaska was admitted to the 
Union on January 3, 1959. 


The purpose of this proposed withdrawal of tide- 
lands and submerged land was to aid the Bureau in 
the protection and management of the expanding sea 
otter population inhabiting the coastal waters of the 
Aleutian Refuge. 








A legal opinion by the Solicitor's Office advised 
the Secretary that the temporary segregation of 
these lands under this application did not under all 
the prevailing circumstances transfer the areas 
from the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life. ‘ 


The withdrawal may not now be made, the ruling 
declared, since the lands are within the areas to 
which the Submerged Lands Act applies, and the 


title to those lands has passed to the State of Alaska. 


Secretary Seaton expressed the hope that Alaska 
will promptly take the necessary steps to protect 
this valuable natural resource with its potential 
commercial possibilities, whether such steps in- 
volve State action only or a cooperative State-Fed- 
eral approach, 


Sea otters once were numbered in the tens of 
thousands in Alaskan and North Pacific waters. 
During the Russian occupation of Alaska, they were 
the object of intense hunting because a silky black 
sea otter pelt was worth its weight in gold. (In 
1804 a single shipment of 15,000 skins valued at 
more than $1 million was made from Sitka, Alaska.) 
At the time the United States acquired Alaska in 
1867, these valuable fur-bearing animals had been 
reduced to the point of commercial extinction by 
heavy exploitation. 


Since 1910 the killing of sea otters has been 
outlawed, except for limited hunting by Alaska na- 
tives beyond the 3-mile limit. Sea otter protection 
by the Federal Government for nearly 50 years has 
paid off to the extent that about 30,000 of these sea 
mammals are now reported to live along the Alas- 
kan and Aleutian Islands coast. A census of the 
animals in the Aleutian Islands area in May 1959 
revealed a population of between 8,000 and 9,000--a 
very substantial increase over five years ago. 


In studies carried on by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, biologists have found that 
sea otters cannot live except along certain shore- 
lines, in an area where the water is comparatively 
shallow, and where sea urchins--their principal 
food--are found. Kelp beds, where they may rest, 
play, and hide from killer whales, are also essen- 
tial to their existence. 


Bureau officials are greatly encouraged over the 
fine increase shown by the sea otters. However, 
because the animals spend most of their time off- 
shore, they feel it is vitally important to be able to 
give them protection in the tidal areas. 


The Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Refuge 
was established by Executive order in 1913. The 
2,720,235-acre refuge extends throughout most of 
the island chain. It provides habitat for Emperor 
geese, ducks, sea birds, ptarmigans, brown bear, 
and caribou in addition to sea otters. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF 
UNLAWFULLY-CAUGHT LIVE 
FISH PROHIBITED: 

Federal and state fish and wildlife 
agencies now have been armed with 
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stronger enforcement weapons to com- 
bat interstate transportation of illegally- 
caught game fish, the U. S. Department 
of the Interior reported September 15, 
1959. 


Steps are now being taken to use the 
new authority provided by a recent a- 
mendment to the "Black Bass Act."' The 
amendment was approved by President 
Eisenhower on August 25, and became 
effective immediately. 


Officials of the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, declare that it gives 
them the legal authority to halt a prac- 
tice which is creating serious problems 
for state conservation agencies. 


Federal and state conservation offi- 
cials supported the amendment because 
of the growing practice by some groups 
of fishermen to net game fish unlawful- 
ly in one state, and sell them to fee- 
pond operators in another state. The 
new law, which not only covers the 
transporting but also the buying, selling, 
and possessing of unlawfully-caught live 
fish, gives the Federal Government 
authority to cooperate with the respec- 
tive states in protecting their fisheries 
resources. 


The Black Bass Act was passed in 
1926 to halt interstate commercializa- 
tion of a popular sport fish. Later it 
was extended to include all fish, except 
steelhead trout caught in the Columbia 
River between the States of Oregon and 
Washington. In those days the farm 
pond, and especially the fee pond, did 
not create an appreciable market for live 
game fish; thus, provision was not made 
in the original Act to include live fish 
or eggs. 
ae 
4 


mar 


interstate Commerce Commission 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY PER- 
MITTED TO INCREASE LCL RATES: 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion voted to allow the Railway Express 
Agency to put higher rates into effect 
September 1 on less-than-carload ship- 
ments. 





The rate increases vary from 25 to 
35 cents per 100 pounds and apply only 
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toless thancarload shipments. The over- 
all increase is about 6 percent, but on 
short hauls the percentage increase is 
onsiderably greater. For example, a 
ate of $1.00 per 100 pounds increases 
$1.25 or $1.35, which is a 25- or 35- 
ercent increase. A rate of $3.50 goes 
$ 5 or $3.85, which means an in- 
ise of 9 or 10 percent. 


Ff: 
~J 





[The amounts of the increases are (1) 
per hundred pounds between points 
in the Eastern territory and between 
ts within the Mountain Pacific terri- 
minimum of 35¢ per shipment, and | 
9¢ per hundred pounds, 25¢ minimum| 
yetween all other points. | 


Treasury Department 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


CISION CLASSIFIES PET 
FOOD CONTAINING 50 
ERCENT FISH AS MIXED FEED: 


he Bureau of Customs, U.S. Treas- 


Department, inaletter dated Junel9, 
red the following decision--T. D. 
Pet Food, canned, consisting of 50 


fish, 30 percent water, and 20 


orn grain products, salt, vita- 


I , 


i preservative, is classifiable 


feed consisting of an admix- 
grains ’ grain products with 
3 ) ike, oil-cake meal, or 
feedstuffs under paragraph 730, 
: 1930. 


FOREIGN ASSETS CONTROL DIVISION 
IMPORTS OF SHRIMP 
FROM HONG KONG PROHIBITED: 

lhe Foreign Assets Control Division 
ot the U. S. Treasury Department has 
iound it necessary to stop shrimp im- 
ports from Hong Kong. This action is 
lue to the fact that shrimp produced in 
Red China has been coming into the 
United States through Hong Kong. The 
lreasury Department is developing a 
new procedure in cooperation with the 
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Hong Kong Government. Until a satis- 
factory precedure can be developed all 
shrimp imports from Hong Kong are 
prohibited. 





White House 


UNITED STATES MEMBER 
APPOINTED TO INTERNATIONAL 
PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION: 

The White House on August 26, 1959 
announced the appointment of Andrew W. 
Anderson as a United States member of 
the International Pacific Halibut Com- 








Andrew W. Anderson 


mission. Anderson, Assistant Director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, succeeds Seton H. Thompson, who 
is now the Gulf and South Atlantic Re- 
gional Director with headquarters in St. 
Petersburg Beach, Fla. 


In 1930 Anderson joined the old U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries as a statistician in 
Washington, D. C. The next step was 
his assignment as a Fishery Technolo- 
gist at Gloucester, Mass., and Seattle, 
Wash. Later he was assigned the posi- 
tion of Chief of Market News, the Unit 
that is responsible for the daily Fish- 
ery Market News Reports. In 1943 he 
was named Chief of the Branch of Com- 
mercial Fisheries in the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. After the Serv- 
ice was reorganized into two Bureaus, 
he was appointed Assistant Director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, which position he continues to 
occupy. 


= 
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Eighty -Sixth Congress 
(First Session) 


Public bills and resolutions which 
may directly or indirectly affect the 
fisheries and 
allied industries 
are reported up- 


on. Introduction, 
referral to com- 
mittees, pertinent 


legislative actions, 
hearings, and oth- 
er actions by the 
House and Senate, 
as well as signature into law or oth- 
er final disposition are covered. 





CONGRESS ADJOURNS: The first session of 
the 86th Congress adjourned sine die on Septem- 
ber 15, 1959. The second session will convene 
January 6, 1960. All legislation before either 
Senate or House will remain in its status as of 
adjournment and will be subject to further consid- 
eration upon the convening of the second session. 
Bills that were introduced in the first session do 
not have to be reintroduced. Bills that were - 
ported out-of a committee or passed by one body 
of the Congress remain in status quo and do not 
have to again retrace their legislative steps. 








the 


re 








BIOLOGICAL MARINE LIFE STUDIES: H. R. 

273 (Bonner), a bill to prov vide for a stud y of bio- 
Togical marine life in certain parts of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans reasonably proximate to the 
Panama Canal and Central America; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; intro- 
duced in House September 14. Provides authori- 


zation for the Panama Canal Company to make a 
complete detailed study of the biological marine 
life, together with an oceanographic study with 
reference to the normal occurrence of such ma- 
rine life. The bill further provides authority 
place contracts for the performance of any part of 
the studies with qualified private organizations or 
on a cooperative and reimbursable basis with cer- 
tain departments, agencies, or instrumentalities 
of the United States, for which studies there is 
authorized to be appropriated to the Panama Canal 
Company such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the Act. 


to 


COAST GUARD TRANSFER: H. R. 9214 
(Bowles), a bill transferring the U. S. Coast Guard 
from the Treasury Department to the Department 
of Commerce; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries; introduced in House Septem- 
ber 11. 





COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERIES INVESTIGA 





TIONS: Both Houses of Cc + a Ss on September 8 
passed without amendment H. R. 9105, Public 
Works Appropriation, 1960 Piscal which action 


cleared the bill for the President. 


The President September 9 vetoed H. 
and returned the bill to Congress (H. 


R. 9105 


Doc. No. 226). 
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In his veto message the President cited that H. R. 
9105, was identical to previously vetoed H. R. 

7509 in all respects (including the 67 unbudgeted 
aetaeta, except that each individual project and 
appropriation item had been reduced by 23 percent, 
In that Congress had failed to meet any of the ob- 
jections outlined in the previous veto message to 
accompany H. R. 7509, and since a reduction of ap- 
propriations for individual items and projects 
might have the effect of impeding orderly work on 
going projects, the President returned the bill with- 
out approval with a recommendation to the Con- 
gress to enact a continuing resolution, effective 
until saquer y 31, 1960, so that work in progress 
could proceed in an orderly way. 








House and Senate September 10, 
ation, passed H. R. 9105 over the President's veto 
and the bill became law (P. L. 86-254). Included 
in the appropriation are funds for the Corps of 
Army Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation for 
water resources development, management, con- 
struction, and investigation programs including 
certain Columbia River Projects. 


on reconsider- 


DERAL BOATING ACT OF 1958 AMEND- 














ME Senate September 9 passed with amend- 
ment and sent back to the House H. R. 8728, to ex- 
tend until January 1, 1961, the effective date of cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Boating Act (S. Rept. 
875). Senate amendment would extend the effective 
date to April 1, 1961.. The Federal Boating Act of 
1958 included provisions for establishment of a 
new system of numbering small undocumentr - ves- 
sels propelled by machinery of 10 or more horse- 
power, using the navigable waters of the United 
States, and provided that the new system adminis- 
tered by the Coast Guard would go into effect 
April 1, 1960. The legislation is designed to pro- 
vide the additional time required to put the new 

ang system into effect and for Congress to 
authorize the necessary appropriation to carry out 
the provisions of the law, as amended. 








Senate 875, Extending to April 1, 
1961, the E ties c > Date of Certain Provisions of 
the Federal Boating Act of 1958 (September 2, 
1959, 86th Congress, Ist Session, Report of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to accompany S. 2598), 3 pp., printed. Con- 
tains the purpose and provisions of the bill, Com- 
mittee recommendations, and changes in existing 





1¢ 





law. 


House September 11 concurred in Senate amend- 
ments and cleared H. R. 8728 for the President. 


President September 21 announced that approv- 


al of H. R. 8728 was being withheld. The action 
constituted a pocket veto of the bill. 
In the memorandum of disapproval, the Presi- 


dent cited that the legislation was originally con- 


| sidered necessary because it had not been possible 
| to obtain a supplemental appropriation for the 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Coast Guard to administer the new system. Since 


Congress passed the bill, however, the funds re- 
quired for the implementation of the Federal Boat- 


| ing Act have been included in the Mutual Security 


Appropriation Act, 1960. The extension of time 


provided in the bill therefore was considered to be 
no longer needed. 
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FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDIES: 





Senate September 11 passed H. R. 5421, providing 
for a program of assistance to correct inequities 





the construction of fishing vessels, after amend- 


by substitution of text of companion bill S. 


, in which the Senate requests the concurrence 


House. Amendment provides for inclusion 
features not contained in House bill and 
thorizes to be appropriated for the 3-year pro- 
to $5 million annually, as compared to the 
nillion annual appropriations provided by the 
se. House took no action prior to adjournment. 
to be placed on calendar for next session of 








FISHING VESSEL MORTGAGE INSURANCE 





ND: Senate Se pte mber os ag sed wit thou sar 
ment and red to } ae S. 2481, con- 
Aes Me >I nant Mar ine Act 
tr ansferred 1 o the Secretary 


reter 
ng the application of 


Tunctions 































lating to fishing vessels. House 
* to adjournment. 
ECTICIDES EFFECT UPON FISH AND 
LDLIFE: Senate September 10 concurred in 
é nt t i -d for the President 
tudies on the ef- 
5 icides, and 
The House 
n oncurred provides 
ations of .000 be author- 
e ft ) of the Ac 
September 16 signed into law S. 1575, 
itinue s 11e€s Oo tne ettects ur 
1erbicides, fungicides, and other 
fish and wildlife (P. L. 86-279). 
INE GAME FISH RESE ARL H: Senate Com- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, in 
sion on Septen r 9 ordered favor- 
H. R. 5004, directing the Secretar 
4 a ig study of migra- 
Report No. bal Authorizing and Direct- 
secretary of the Interior to Undertake Con- 
h on the Biology Fluctuations, Sta- 
S f the Migratory Marine Species 
Fish of the United States and Contiguous 
September 9, 1959, 86th Congress, list 


f the Senate Committee on Inter- 
zn Commerce to accompany H. R. 
, printed. Contains the purpose 

the t recommenda - 


ns Of tne Dili, 








committee 


id departmental report. 
9004, without 


e pe ptembe rll 
nt the President. 


(ae - }t R. 


i cleared the bill for 





esident September 22 signed into law H. R. 
jing for a continuing marine game fish 
»gram, and authorizing to be appropri- 
1 re than $2,700,000 annually to carry 

the provisions of the Act (P. L. 86-359). 


4, provi 





SANOGRAPHY: S. 2692 (Magnuson and 10 
nators), a bill to advance the marine sci- 
to establish a comprehensive 10-year pro- 
oceanographic research and surveys; to 
promote commerce and navigation, to secure the 
ational defense; to expand ocean resources; to 


al 









gram of 


authorize the construction of research and survey 
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ships and facilities; to assure systematic studies 
of effects of radioactive materials in marine en- 
vironments; to enhance the general welfare and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; introduced in Senate Septem- 
ber 11. The bill, titled ''The Marine Sciences and 
Research Act of 1959" provides for a 10-year 


program relating to objectives expressed in Senate 


| Resolution 136, introduced June 22 and adopted by 
| Senate July "15, 1959, in regards to oceanography 
and the report of the Committee on Oceanography 


| to the President. 


OYSTER INDUSTRY ASSISTANCE: Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in 
executive session on September 9, ordered favor- 
ably reported S. 2632, to assist the States of New 
Jersey and Delaware in developing a strain of oys- 
ters resistant to causes which threaten the oyster 
industry on the east coast (S. Rept. 985). 











Senate Repor’ No. 985, Assistance to Delaware- 
New Jersey Oyst er Industry (September 9, 1959, 
86th Congress, lst Session, Report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
accompany S. 2632... .), 3 pp., printed. Contains 
the purpose and provisions of the bill, correspond- 
ence from sponsors of the legislation, committee 
recommendations, and estimate of the cost of the 
program, 








Senate 
: 
1endment 
House took 
gress. 


September 11 passed S. 2632 without a- 
and the bill to the House. 
no action prior to adjournment of Con- 





referred 


SHRIMP IMPORT DUTIES: H. R. 9274 (Bon- 
ner), a bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to pro- 
vide for the establishment of country-by-country 
quotas for the importation of shrimps and shrimp 
products, to impose a duty on all unprocessed 
shrimp imported in excess of the applicable quota, 
and to impose a duty on processed shrimp and pro- 
hibit its importation in excess of the applicable 

quota; to the Committee on Ways and Means; in- 
troduced in House September 14. Identical to H.R. 
8769 and related bills previously introduced which 
provide for duties and quotas on shrimp importa- 

| tions to protect the domestic industry and for other 
purposes. 

| 





SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENT: Senate 
| September i0 passed with amendment in which the 
| Senate requested the concurrence of the House 
| H. R. 8599, to amend in several respects the Small 
| Business Act. The amendment provides that cer- 
| tain funds are to remain available for grants for 
| research and management counseling during fiscal 
| year 1960. The legislation provides the additional 
funds necessary to operate the Small Business Ad- 
} ministration's regular business loan program over 
| the recess, into 1960, and provides authority for 
appropriations to continue the programs of grants 
for studies, research, and counseling concerning 
the management, financing, and operation of small 
business enterprises. 





House September 11 concurred in Senate amend- 
ments and cleared H. R. 8599 for the President. 


President September 22 signed into law H. R. 
8599, to increase the loan authority of the Small 
Business Administration from $500 to $700 million 
(P. L. 86-367). 
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SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 
AMENDMENT: The Senate September 10 passed 
without amendment and cleared for the House Ss. 
2611, amendments to the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act. The legislation is designed to liberalize 
the kind of investments which small investment 
companies may make so as to encourage the forma- 
tion of small business investment companies. 

House took no action prior to adjournment. 











TREATIES ON THE LAW OF THE SEA: 


rhe 
President September 8, 1959, signed the conventions 
adopted at the Conference of the Law of the Sea 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, last April. 


The President September 9 transmitted to the 
Senate for ratification five treaties formulated at 
the United Nations Conference (1) Convention on 
the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, (2) 
Convention on the High Seas, (3) Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of Living Resources of 
the High Seas, (4) Convention on the Continental 
Shelf, and (5) Optional Protocol of the Signature 
Concerning the Compulsory Settlement of Disputes; 
together with accompanying documents and a re- 
port of the Acting Secretary of State; referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


The treaties reached the Senate after the Com- 
mittee had concluded meetings for the ist session 
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of the 86th Congress, and it is unlikely that another 
meeting will be held before Congress reconvenes 
in January. Prompt action is expected when the 
Congress reconvenes. The 4 conventions adopted 
at the Conference of the Law of the Sea at Geneva, 
Switzerland, last April were signed by President 
Eisenhower on Tuesday, September 8, 


WATER POLLUTION STUDIES: H,. J. Res. 522 
(Reuss), a House Joint Resolution directing the 





| Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to con- 


| duct certain studies and investigations relating to 


water pollution, and for other purposes; referred 
to the Committee on Public Works; introduced in 
House September 8. Provides for a number of 


| studies of water pollution, including (1) the effects 


of disposing of nuclear wastes in the ocean as well 


| as in the navigable waters of the United States; and 
| (2) methods of controlling water pollution caused by 


the disposition of sewage and garbage from ships 
operating in the navigable waters of the United 
States. Further provides that, based upon such in- 
vestigations and studies, uniform laws be formulated 
for possible enactment by States and political sub- 
divisions to prevent water pollution, and to submit 
to Congress proposals for any Federal legislation 
necessary to correct any water pollution problem 
revealed by such studies and investigations. 








Congress, 


fishing industry. 


Similarly 


working crew by supersonic planes 





THE FISHING BOAT OF 1975 


Delegates to the Second World Fishing Boat Congress had a look into the fu- 
ture when, at one session, they discussed the fishing boat of 1975. 
states a preamble to this discussion, there was a paper about gas- 
turbine propulsion of fishing-boats, and anumber of papers on factoryship design. 
Many participants felt that it was too early to take up such subjects. 


Now, however, gas-turbine trawlers have been put into operation, and dozens 
of huge factoryships are operating successfully in waters not before known to the 
Development in fishing-craft design will not slow down but, on 
the contrary, will accelerate as technical progress continues. 
not be very far ahead when the first atomic-powered fishing craft will operate. 
y, with the advance of stern trawling, stabilizers might soon be introduced 
to make working conditions for the crew much more comfortable. 


With progress in automation, fishing boats might be designed to operate with 
much smallercrews,. It might even be possible to send large factoryships to the 
fishing ground, manned by a skeleton crew, and, when needed, send out the main 
The fishing craft of the future might even be 
airborne with adjustable jets to keep them stationary or at low speed when fishing, 
and then flying with their catch direct to consumption centers far inland: (The 
South African Shipping News and Fishing Industry Review, May 1959.) a 


At the 1953 


The time might 
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CHART I - FISHERY LANDINGS for SELECTED STATES 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 


_In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 3- COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS _ | 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


In Millions of Pounds 
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| CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY | 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION -U.S and ALASKA. | 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 








In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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In Millions of Pounds 


CHART .7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 
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[Om a en + Ale en Chad ae 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 




















research program ¢ 





1S peat ted from 
isumer panel of 
families By rat ong. 22,000 persons. 
stimated purc she ases of canned fish 
This report sum- 





usehold consumers only. 


ata on household consumer 











ee eee a ere me Se 2 


period, October 1958-March 1959. It is developed 
from data appearing in the current series of month- 
y reports entitled Canned Fish Consumer Pur- 

chi ases. The data are based on reports covering 
6 











+ 


) full weeks, whereas . eT data are derived 
from reports covering 4-week periods. The pur- 
pose of this report is “to provide additional infor- 
mation concernir ng buying practices of households 
as related to regions, city-size locations, andoth- 


* socio-economic factors. 


lesale Dealers in Fishery Products, 1959 


= Ne w York Coastal Area, 

Minnesota (Lakes Area). 

Wisconsin (Mississippi River and Tribu- 
ries). 

SL-36 - Iowa (Mississippi River and Tributaries). 





SSR-Fish. No. 298 - Leading Adult Squawfish 
(Ptyc hocheilus oregone nsis) Within an Electric 


by Galen H. Maxfield, Kenneth L. Liscom, 
und Robert H. Lander, 19 pp., illus., April 1959. 





Sep. No. 562 - Effect of Radiation Pasteurization on 
the Storage Life and Acceptability of Some North 





Sep. No. 563 - Observations on Trawl-Door Spread 
nd a Discussion of Influencing Factors. 


Sep. No. 564 - Research in Service Laboratories 
(October 1959): Contains these articles--''Pos- 
sible Atomic Energy Commission Assistance of 
Research on Radiation Preservation of Fish," 
‘Optimum Level of Menhaden Fish Meal and 
solubles as Sources of Growth Factors in Broil- 

r Diets," "Supplementary Effect of Fish Meal 
and Fish Solubles in Chick Diets," "Fish Meal 
as a Source of Unknown Growth Factor and 
High-Quality Protein," "Feed Formulation Uti- 
lizing a High-Speed Digital Computer," and 

'Gas Chromatographic Studies of Fish Spoilage.' 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY 
FROM THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED, 


(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Fresh 
and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and 
Wholesale Market Prices, July 1959, 13 pp. 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Il.) 
Receipts at Chicago by species and by states and 
provinces for fresh- and salt-water fish and 
shellfish; and wholesale prices for fresh and 
frozen fishery products; for the month indicated. 

















Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 
in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina 
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and Maryland, August 1959, 4 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 So. 
King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings and 
production for the Virginia areas of Hampton 
Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern 
Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cam- 
bridge, and Ocean City; and the North Carolina 
areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; 
together with cumulative and comparative data; 
for the month indicated. 


New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, July 
~~ 1959, 22 pp. (Market News Service, U. 5. Fish 

and Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the principal New 
England fishery ports, and presents food fish 
landings by ports species; industrial fish 
landings and ex-vessel prices; imports; cold- 
storage stocks of fishery products in New Eng- 
land warehouses; fishery landings and ex-ves- 
sel prices for ports in Massachusetts (Boston, 
Gloucester, New Bedford, Provincetown, and 
Woods Hole), Maine (Portland and Rockland), 
Rhode Island (Point Judith), and Connecticut | 
(Stonington); frozen ery products prices to 
primary wholesalers at Boston, Gloucester, and 
New Bedford; and leniinae and ex-vessel prices 
for fares landed at the Boston Fish Pier 
sold through the New England Fish Exchange; 
for the month indicated. 


and 





and } 


Progress Re port on Alaska Fisheries Management 
and Re ch, 198 058, 34 | 34 pp., illus., processed. 
(U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Juneau, Alaska.) De- 
scribes the accomplishments of the Re - 
gion of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
during 1958. Thereportis divided into two parts: 
the first part presents highlights of 1958 / 
salmon fishery; the second reviews the marine 
fisheries. It presents information and statistical 


data on the Southe 





Alaska 


laska 


astern 


salmon fisheries of 





Alaska, Yakutat, Copper River-Bering River, 
Yakataga, Prince William Sound, Cook Inlet, 
Kodiak, Chignik, Alaska Peninsula, Bristol Bay, 
and Yukon River and Arctic Area. The review 


of the marine fisheries describes the fisheries 
for herring, crab, shrimp, 
also included showing the 


by area, 


and clam. A table is 


salmon pack for 





(Seattle) Washi ngton, Ore gon, and Alaska Re ceipts 
and Landings of Fishe = y Pr “oducts for Sele l : 
Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, J y; 
1959, 10 pp. (Market News Service, = my, a 
and Wildlife Service, Pier 
Wash.) 
with ex-vessel 
stances 








F ish 
42 South, Seattle 4 
Includes landings and local receipts, 


and wholesale prices in some in- 
as reported by Seattle and Astoria, 

(Ore.) whole sale dealers; also Northwest Pacif- 
ic halibut landings; and Washington shrimp land- 


ings; for the month indicated. 











THE FOLLOWING TRANSLAT FOREIGN LANGUAGE AR LES 
ARE NOT FOR GENERAL DISTR WRITE TO U, S. FISH ANE 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, "BUREA AL FISHERIE F | SHERY 
BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, HONO HAWAII, FOR INF SRMAT iON, 


Fishing Ground of Goshumagro Aust ralian Bluefin) | 


and the Fi shing Grounds of Bigeye and Yellowfin 





in the Eastern Equator ial Sea Area, b 
Kamimura, 7 pp., 
Japanese. 
October 1958, 


by Tadao 


proc essed, translated from 





| 

| 

(Reprinted from Tuna Fishing, No. 5: 34 
pp. 


27-32.) 
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On Estimating Tuna Fishing Conditions in the North 
Pacific Ocean, by Akira Suda, 7 pp., processed, 
translated from Japanese. (Reprinted from 
Tuna Fishing, no. 64, November 10, 1958, pp, 
27-31.) 











On the Mechanism of Varsption in Water Tempera- 
“of Upper Layer in the Seas 


~ ture and Chiorinit 
Southwest off <4 ant Around Nansei- “Shots, 


by Nobue Watanabe, translation from Japanese, 
13 pp., illus., proc essed. (Reprinted from Bul- 
letin of Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Lab- 
oratory, no. 21, August 1958, pp. 15-24.) 











The Operating Conditions of Japanese Tuna — 
Liner Boats, Sea Currents and the Fishing Con- 
dition of Yellovtin and Albacore in the Equato- 


rial Waters of the Atlantic Ocean, by Nagai, 





















































Nakagome, Kobayashi, and Shimosato, 8 pp., 
processed, translated from Japanese. (Re- 
printed from Tuna Fishing, no. 57, 1959, pp. 
21-24.) 

On the Ovaries of the Skipjack, KATSUWONUS 

~~ PELAMIS S (Linnaeus), © Captured in the Fishing 
Grounds Along the Japanese Coast, by Masakazu 
Yao, 9 pp., processed, translated from Japa- 
nese. (Reprinted from Bulletin of the Tohoku 





Region: il Fisheries Research Laboratory, no. 5, 
October 1955, pp. 43-52.) 





On the Stomach Contents of the Skipjack, KATSU- 


WONUS PELAMIS, by Hideyuki Hotta and Toru 























Ogawa translation from J: apanese, 30 pp., illus., 
processed. (Reprinted from Bulletin of Tohoku 
Regional Research Laboratory, no. 4, March 
neg] baboratory 
1955, pp. 62-82.) 

A Study fe) 


9awning of Skipjack in the Satsunan Sea 
Sp: B oD at = nod 
25 pp., illus., processed 
Japane se. (Reprinted from 


Area, ‘by Hiroshi Yabe, 


translated from 


















Contrib tone of Fishe ries Experimental Station, 
no. 115, 18 pp.) , 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 
HESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 
WILt FE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
DN NG THEM. CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICA- 
THAT JW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
GAN! ZATION OR PUE ON PRICES, IF 
READILY AVAT LABLE, ARE SHOWN . 
AGAR: 


"Studies on the Antisepsis of Agar During the 
Manufacturing Process in the Mild Winter. I-- 
On the Physicochemical Changes of Agar and its 
Intermediate Product, 'Tokoroten' in the Spoil- 
age,'' by Kiroaki Fujusawa and Terutake Suke- 
gawa, article, Bulletin of the Japane se Society of 

Scientific Fisheries, vol. 23, 1957, pp. 306- 314, 

illus., pr inted in Japanese with English ab- 

stract, figures, and tables. Japanese Society 

c/o Tokyo University 

Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, 














of Scientific Fisheries, 
of Fisheries, 
Tokyo, 
ALMANAC: 
The Nautical Almanac for the Year 1960, 276 pp. 
uS., printed, $2. Department of Defense 


Japan. 
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, THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM THE ORGAN! ZATION sSSUING THEM, 
Washington 25, D. C. (For sale by the Super- BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH: 
nt of Documents, U. S. Government Preliminary Report BROWN BEAR Cruise 144 . 
g Office, Washington 25, D. C.) off the Washington, Oregon, and Northern Cal- 
‘ ifornia Coasts, 18 July to 31 Au ugust 1956, by 
4 N1 IBI OTICS: Herbert F. Frolander and John H. Line oln with 








biotics in foot. Preservation, by Neil Tom- a section on "Geological Observation," by 
95 





nson, Studies 37 from the Stations of the | Thomas F. Budinger, 20 pp., illus., processed. 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, FRB No. University of Washington, Department of Oce- 
4 ), printed. Fisheries Research Board of anography, Seattle 5, Wash., November 1956. 
: Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 





CALIFORNIA: 

| "A Revised Check List of the Freshwater and 

Comparative Study of a Few Commercial Anti- Anadromous Fishes of California," by Leo Sha- 

" by Charles Pac a and J. Mercier povalov, William A. Dill, and Almo J. Cordone, 
| 


IOXIDANTS: 


Journal of the Amer: 1 Oil Chemists' article, California Fish and Game, vol. 45, no. 
j 1. 36, February 1959, pp. 20-21, 3, July 1959, pp. 159-180, printed. California 
inted. American Oil Chemists Society, 35 E. | Department of Fish and Game, 722 Capital Ave., 
W cer Drive, Chicago 1, Il. | Sacramento 14, Calif. 














CANADA: 








ction of Pseudomonas on Fish Muscle. | British Columbia Salmon Spawning Report - 1958, 
tif tion of Organisms Producing Fruity 15 pp., f Department of Fisheries, 


























Oniony Odors by C. H. Castelli, Maxine F. 110 Georgia Street West, Vancouver 5, B. C., 
I gh, and Jacq Jour- | Canada, March 17, 1959. 
it E ishe it a an id A, | 
Jan l | CARP: 
Px f 1 er The Ecology and Use of C varp in Utah, by Wil- 
( A C di liam F. Sigler, Bulletin 405, 63 pp., illus., 
printed. Utah State University, Logan Agricul- 
Pseudomona n Fish Muscle. ture Experiment Station, December 1958, Logan, 
Between Substrate Composition and | Utah. 
veiopmen Od Ss Dy -udomonas | 
by C. H. Castell and Maxine F. Greenough,| CHUBS: 
tic J rnal of the Fis! yard} ‘Study Ecology and Food Habits of the Chubs 
( vol. 16, Jar a (Leucichthys sp. ) and Their Relation to the 
2 s Prir : rol ta- E cology of L ake Michigan," by Silvestre V. Ber- 
Ottawa, Canada. samin, article, Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of a Eoin Agta a and Letters, vol. 43, part 1, 
R tion In ed’by 1958, pp. 107-118, printed. Papers of the Mich- 
t. W. Liggett, ¢ igan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, The 
ic] 1a University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
, Apr ih | 
io f Agr ltural and Food a aig 
stry, Ame ix Chemical Society, 1801 K | > Crown Conch (MELONGENA CORONA 
W Washington 6, D. C. Tete ts He abits, Sex Ratios, ‘and Possible 

















Relations to the > Oyster >, by Ralph R. Hathaway, 
f Freshness of Fish 6 pp., peee essed. “(Repr inted from Procee dings 
W by Susumu Horie |} of the National Shellfisheries Association, vol. 
| Journal of Tokyo — 48, 1958, pp. 189-193.) Oceanographic Institute, 
, ty l. 42, 1 dtd printed | Flor ida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Uni ries, Shiba-kaig eden 
‘| DEEP-SEA FISH: 
| "Rost i Vozrast GluboKovodnykh Ryb" (Age and 
On the Determination of Trimethylamine and | Growth of Deep-Sea Fish), by E. B. Kulikova, 
I ethylamine Oxide. A Modification of the article, Akademiia Nauk SSSR. Institut Okeano- 
Method," by Yoshiro Hashimoto and logii, vol. 20, 1957, pp. 347-355, printed in Rus- 


hi Okaichi, artic 







stin of the Jap- sian. Akademii Nauk SSSR. Institut Okeanologii, 








ap- | 
S ty of ecie ntific ies, vol, 23,no.| Trudy., Moscow, U.S. S. R. 
S 57, pp. 269-272, ill pri Japanese | 
f ish abstract, f es, and tables. Jap- | DIRECTORIES: 
se Socie f Scientif Fisheries, c/o Tokyo | Marine Digest, Pacific Northwest Maritime, 1959 





ity of Fisheries, Shiba-Kaigandori 6- Directory, 372 pp., illus., printed, $2. Marine 














Toky Japar Digest Publishing Co., 79 Columbia St. , Seat- 

tle 4, Wash. Contains a world-wide shipping 
[hermal Copolymerization of f Amino Acids toa | guide and indexed sections on Washington, Ore- 

Produc Rese mbling Prot ein, by Sidney W. Fox, | gon, and British Columbia. Lists shippers and 
Kaoru Harada, 1 p., at us., printed. (Re- carriers in major ports along the Pacific North- 
inted — Science, vol. 128, no. 3333, Novem- west coast. 
ber 14, 1958, p. 1214.) Oceanographic Institute 
and Chemistry Department, Florida State Uni- ELECTROFISHING: 
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rsity, Tallahassee, Fla, "The Development and Evaluation of Interrupted 
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Ft 
Direct Current Electrofishing Equipment," by FISH OIL: . 
Max Dean Rollefson, article, Colorado Coopera- "Preparation of a Coating Material By Chlorina- 
tive Fisheries Research Unit Quarterly Report, tion of Fish Oil. III--On the Fire-Retardant 
vol. 4, 1958, pp. 38-40, printed. Colorado Co- Property of the Product," by Kosaku Suzuki, ar- 
operative Fisheries Research Unit, 243 Forest- ticle, Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scien- 
ry Bldg., Colorado State University, Fort Col- tific Fisheries, vol. 24, nos. 6 and 7, 1958, pp. 
lins, Colo. 515-518, illus., printed in Japanese with English 
abstract, figures, and table. Japanese Societyof 
FACTORY TRAWLER: Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University of E 
"Quick-Freeze Factory Trawler 'Fairtry II'," ar- Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, 
ticle, Modern Refrigeration and Air Control Japan. 
News, vol. 62, no. 733, April 1959, p. 374, illus., 
printed. Modern Refrigeration and Air Control FLORIDA: 


News, Maclaren House, 131 Great Suffolk Street, 
London S. E. 1, England. Describes the New 
Fairtry II (sistership of the revolutionary Fair- 
try I), which was launched early this year in 
England. 


A Data Report of Florida Gulf Coast Cruises, by 

~ Frank Chew, S. J. Bein, and J. H. G. Stimson, 
122 pp., illus., printed. The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, Miami 49, Fla. Contains 
hydrographic and chemical data collected during 
the 8 major cruises sponsored by the Florida 
State Board of Conservation during the two-year 
period beginning July 1955. 











FACTORYSHIPS: 

"Fairtry" Factory Fishing Fleet, supplemeut to 
Fishing News, no. 2401, April 24, 1959, 28 pp., 
illus., printed. Fishing News, Suite 27, 110 
Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, England. A supple- 
ment devoted to articles concerning factory 
trawlers. Includes articles on ''Famous Ship- } 
ping and Whaling Company Pioneers Modern 


' 


Factory Trawler"; 














FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Catalogue of FAO Fisheries Publications, com- 
piled by Patricia M. Andrews, FAO/59/ 4/3186, 
May 1959, 17 pp., processed. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, Viale 
"Fairtry Story is Told"; delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. Lists 
'How Problems Were Met and Improvements periodicals; FAO fisheries studies; papers; 
Made"; "Skipper Romyn Sums up His Experi- | separate publications; publications of the General 
ences on Fairtry and Gives Frank Comment" Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean, Indo- 
"Builders Give Full Technical Details of the Pacific Fisheries Council, and Latin American 
New Fairtrys"; 'Fairtry Il Equipped with Diesel-| Fisheries Training Centers; reports on the Ex- 
Electric for Powering’; ‘Simons of Renfrew Have panded Technical Assistance Program; and re- 
Specialized for Nearly a Century in Complicated | prints. 
'Working' Ships"; "The Shipyard that Crossed 
the Atlantic"; "Extra Fish Meal Capacity Will 
Win More Money"; "Fish Factory Enlarged to 
Handle 30 Tons of Fish a Day"; "Special Log 
Gives Sensitive Accuracy in Speed and Distance" 
"Fine Range of Equipment Provided to Find the 














Food and Agriculture Legislation, vol. VII, no. 1, 

~ 1958, Ceylon, XVI.2/57.1, 2 pp., printed, $1. 
Columbia University Press, International Docu- 
: ments Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 














Fish"; "Good Pay and Conditions: Attract Good | A Standard Terminology and Notation for Fishery 
Men"; "Marketing on Merit Achieved Deserved | ~ Dynamics, by S. J. Holt, J. A. Gulland, C. Tay- 
Success"; and "Sound Refrigeration Ensures a lor, and S. Kurita, FAO/59/5/3817, 4 pp., print- 


Fine Product." ed. (Reprinted from Journal du Conseil Inter- 


national pour L'Ex loration de la Mer, vol. 24, 

1959, pp. 330-342) Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, Viale delle 

Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. In view of the 
rapid increase in publications dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of fishery dynamics, the need was 
recognized at the Special Meeting held by the 
Research and Statistics Committee of the Inter- 
national Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries at Biarritz in March 1956, for stand- 
ardization of the mathematical symbols for the 

most commonly used quantities. The basis for 
discussion was a review prepared by Gulland 

(1956, 1958); a system of notation was proposed, 

and provisionally accepted by the Commission at 

the 1956 Annual Meeting for use in its publications. 
After some deliberation, the 45th Statutory Meet- 

ing of the International Council for the Explora- 








FARM PONDS: 

"Fish for Pet Food from the Arkansas Farm- 
lands,"' by Walter G. Jones, article, Petfood 
Industry, vol. 1, no. 8, August 1959, pp. 21-23, 

47, illus., printed. Petfood Industry, Garden 
State Publishing Co., Sea Isle City, N. J. 


FISH FLOUR: 

Fish Flour: An Account of Its Properties by the 
Fishing Industry Research Institute, Cape Town, 
Memorandum No. 89, July 1958, 3 pp., printed. 
The Fishing Industry Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Cape Town, Rondebosch, C. P., Union 
of South Africa. 














FISH MEAL: 
"The Self-Heating of Fish Meal," by G. M. Dreosti 


and A. N. Rowan, article, Annual Report, Fish- 
ing Industry Research Institute, April-December 
1956, vol. th. pp. 26-28, printed. Fishing Indus- 
try Research Institute, Cape Town, Union of 
South Africa, 1957. 











tion of the Sea at Bergen in 1957 recommended 
the adoption by its member countries of the no- 
tation as finally amended. English is the basic 
language of the terminology but equivalents in 
German and Japanese were also accepted. 
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FOOD SPOILAGE: 

"The Effect of Several Antifungal Antibiotics on 
the Growth of Common Food Spoilage Fungi,' 
by John B. Klis, Lloyd D. Witter, and Z. John 
Ordahl, article, Food Technology, vol. 13, Feb- 
ruary 1959, pp. 124-128, printed. Food Tech- 
nology, The Garrard Press, 510 No. Hickory, 
Champaign, Il. 
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derameyaentigy y 
mology of Food Preservation, by Nor- 
1 Ww. ‘Desrosier, 431 pp., Llus., printed. The 
i "Pp ublishing Co., Inc. , Westport, Conn., 1959. 
A tentheok which presents the elements of the 
technology of food preservation. It contains 
iapters on: food to preserve; acceptable food 
eat; refrigerated storage of perishable com- 
\dities; food freezing; principles of food pres- 
rvation by drying, canning, fermentation and 
pickling; and preservation of food as sugar con- 
sntrates, with chemical additives, and with 
g radiation. Sections on fish cover can- 
— chemical preservation, cold storage, 
; A suggested reading 
t is presented at the end of each chapter 
ich gre i expands each of the major subject 
areas. Also, an appendix contains a list of 
rnals which cover the topics of the text. 


FOOD 
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tion, and salting. 


,.OZEN FOODS: 


rasonic Defrosting of Frozen Foods," by 
4. L. Brody, article, Food Technology, vol. 13, 

ary 1959, pp. 109-112 printed. Food 
echnology, The Garrard Press, 510 No. Hick- 


g 
Champaign, Il. 
ALVANOT AXIS 
e Galvanotaxis der Fische und ihre Auslosung 
if Grund Unmit telbé arger Irritabilitat der 
my iskulatur’ (The Galvanotaxis of Fishes 
nd its Rele ase by Means of Direct Irritability 
the Muscular System of the Body), by D. 
Spiecker, article, Zoologische Jahrbucher, Abt. 
3 gemeine, Zoolo zie und P hysiologie, vol. 
2, 1957, pp. 336 -260, printed in German. 
sche Jahrbucher, Abt. 3, Allegemeine 
ZoOlogie und Physiologie, 


) 











Jena, Germany. 






zation of Fishery Waters, by K. I. 
, 4 pp., processed, translated from the 
(Re printed from Alieia, vol. 12, no. 134, 


41-42.) Not for general distri- 


1 


August 1958, pp 
tion; on deposit at the Central Library, De- 


tment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C 


On the Nature of Production in the Sea, D. H. 








Cushing, Fishery Investigations, series 2, vol. 


22, no. 6, 43 pp., illus., printed, 10 s. (US$1.40). 
Her Ma jesty's Stationer y Office, York House, 
Kingsway, London W. C. 2, England, 1959. 


GREAT LAKES: 

F s of the Great Lakes Region, by Carl L. 
s and Karl F. Lagler, Bulletin No. 26, 269 
pp., illus., printed. Cranbrook Institute of 


Science Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 











HERRING: 
The Content of Fat and Fat-Free Dry Matter in 
Winter Herring During the Years 1930-1956," 








WILDLIFE SERVICE, 


BUT USUALLY MAY BE 








by Einar Flood, article, Fiskeridirektoratets 
Skrifter Serie Teknologiske Unders¢kelser, vol. 
3, no. 5, 1958, pp. 1-9, printed in Norwegian. 
Director of Fisheries, Bergen, Norway. 








"Fatness of Small Herring in the Bay of Fundy," 
by A. H. Leim, article, Journal of the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, vol. 15, November 
1958, pp. 1259-1267, printed. Journal of the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Queen's 
Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 
Canada, 





Oil and Cattle Food from Herrings, by Severin 
Sirnes, U. S. Patent 2, 832, 684, April 29, 1958, 
printed. U.S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D.C. 








Sildarrannsoknir AEGIS Sumarid 1954 (Herring 
Investigations with the Research Vessel Aegir 
in the Summer 1954), by Jon Jonsson and Unn- 
steinn Stefansson, Fjolrit Fiskideildar Nr. 5, 42 
pp., illus., processed in Icelandic with English 
summary. The University Research Institute, 
Department of Fisheries, Reykjavik, Iceland, 
1955. 








IMPORTS: 

United States Imports of Merchandise for Con- 
sumption (Commodity by Country of Origin), 
Calendar Year 1958, Report No. FT 110, 168pp., 
processed, $1. Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., July 
1959. (For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) The import statistics include 
government as well as nongovernment shipments 
of merchandise (including fish and shellfish and 
fishery byproducts) from foreign countries to 
the United States. 





INDIA: 

Fisheries of the West Coast of India, edited by 
Dr. S. Jones, 130 pp., illus., printed. Central 
Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandapam 
Camp, India, 1958. Contains a collection of ar- 
ticles on the varied aspects of Indian fisheries. 








INSECTICIDES: 

"Comparative Effects of the Insecticides DDT and 
Malathon on Young Atlantic Salmon," by Miles H. 
A. Keenleyside, article, Progress Reports of the 
Atlantic Coast Stations, no. 69, 1958, pp. 3-6, 
printed. Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
Atlantic Fisheries Experimental Station, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 





ISRAEL: 

An Annotated List of the Decapod Crustacea of the 
~ Mediterranean Coast of Israel, with an endix 
Listing the Decapoda of the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, by L. B. Holthuis and E. Gottlieb, Bulletin 
No. 18, 129 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from 
Bulletin of the Research Council of Israel, vol. 
7B, No. 1-2, pp. 1-126. State of Israel, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Division of Fisheries, The Sea 
Fisheries Research Station, Haifa, Israel. 














JAPAN: 
a Report on the Fish Resources in Oct. 
~ 1951-Se pe 1952--Section 4, Bottom Fish, 144 
., printed in Japanese. Tohoku Regional 








oie 
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Fisheries Research Laboratory, Hachinohe 
Branch, Hachinohe Aomori Pref., Japan, March 
1954. 


Annual Report on the Fish Resources in Oct. 
1952-Sept. 1953--Section 4, Bottom Fish, 141 











pp., illus., printed in Japanese. Tohoku Region- 


al Fisheries Research Laboratory, Hachinohe 
Branch, Hachinohe Aomori Pref., Japan, Oc- 
tober 1955. 


Fisheries in Japan, by Y. Suzuki, 105 pp., illus., 


processed. Ministry of Agriculture and Forest- 


ry, Tokyo, Japan, 1959. A comprehensive re- 
port with many tables, which discusses recent 
deveiopments in fisheries activities, fisheries 
production, fishing vessels, apparatus and e- 
quipment, fishing vessels equipped with refrig- 
erators, superchargers, movable pitch propel- 
lers, wireless telephones and telegraphs, fish 
finders, fishing lights, synthetic fiber fishing 
nets and ropes, fishing ports, Japanese fishery 
statistical areas, types of gear, processing of 
fishery products, cold-storage, consumption of 
fishery products in Japan, exports, marketing, 
transportation of fishery products, activities of 
cooperatives, fisheries credits, accident in- 
surance, labor problems, current status of ma- 
rine fisheries, status of whaling, seaweed pro- 
duction, and fresh-water fish culture. 


Journal of the Faculty of Fisheries, Prefectural 


University of Mie, vol. 2, no. 3, 125 pp., illus., 
printed in Japanese with English summary. Ot- 
animachi, Tsu, Mie Prefecture, Japan, Octo- 
ber 25, 1957. Contains "Study on the Small 
Trawl Net," by Chihiro Miyazaki. 








LAW OF THE SEA: 
The Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea 
and the Right of Innocent Passage Through the 
Gulf of Aqaba,"' by Leo Gross, article, The 


American Journal of International Law, vol. 53, 





no. 3, July 1959, pp. 564-594, printed. Execu- 
tive Secretary, The American Society of Inter- 
national Law, 1826 Jefferson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MACKEREL: 

"Abundance, Distribution, and Mortality of Jack 
Mackerel, Trachurus symmetricus, Eggs and 
Larvae, by David Allen Farris, article, Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, vol. 19, no. 2, 1958, p. 391, 
printed. University Microfilms, University of 
Michigan, 313 No. Ist St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








MARINE ALGAE: 


Some Marine Algae from Mauritius, by F. Bérge- 














sen, Final Part, Biologiske Meddelelser Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Bind 23, no. 4, 34 pp., 
illus., printed. Ejnar Munksgaard, Publishers, 
6 Norregade, Copenhaven K, Denmark, 1957. 











MARINE BORERS: 
Marine Borer Investigations (Submitted April 





1958 to Bureau of Yards and Docks), U. S. De- 
partment of the Navy, Contract NOy-81879, An- 
nual Report, January 1958 to December 1958, 
47 pp., illus., processed. The Marine Labora- 
tory, University of Miami, #1 Richenbacker 
Causeway, Miami 49, Fla. 








MARINE RESOURCES: 

Marine Resources, by Milner B. Schaefer and 
Roger Revelle, 37 pp., illus., printed. (Reprint- 
ed from Natural Resources, 1959, pp. 73-109.) 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla, 
Calif. The existing and latent resources of the 
sea are many and varied; their rational develop- 
ment and utilization offer a technical, economic, 
and social challenge. This report considers 
some of these resources and some of the prob- 
lems that need to be solved to make full use of 
them. Subjects covered include: nature of ma- 
rine resources; kinds of marine resources-- 
living resources, petroleum and natural gas 
under the continental shelves, minerals on the 
sea floor and in the water, ocean transportation 
and defense, waste disposal, recreation, and 
water from the sea; some problems in the de- 
velopment of marine resources--increasing the 
harvest of marine food resources, conservation 
of the living resources of the sea, legal and 
economic problems, international problems, and 
domestic conflicts over the utilization of re- 
sources, 








MARINE WORMS: 
Systematic Notes on the Monogenetic Trematodes, 
by William J. Hargis, Jr., 18 pp., printed. (Re- 
printed from Proceedings of the Helminthogogi- 
cal Society of Washington, vol. 26, no. 1, Janu- 
ary 1959.) Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
Gloucester Point, Va. 











NETS: 
Calculation of Resistance and Loading of Nets 
“With One Unsecured Rope, by B. A. Popov, Mis- 
céllaneous series, no. 161, translated from Rus- 
sian, 22 pp., processed. Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food Fisheries Laboratory, 
Lowestoft, England. 








NEW GUINEA: 
The Fishes of the New Guinea Region, by IanS. R. 


Munro, Fisheries Bulletin No. 1, 274 pp., printed. 
(Reprinted from the Papua and New Guinea Ag- 
ricultural Journal, vol. 10, no. 4, pp. 97-369.) 
Department of Agriculture, Stock and Fisheries, 
Port Moresby, Papua, New Guinea, December 
1958. A check list of the fishes of New Guinea 
incorporating records of species collected by 
the fisheries survey vessel ''Fairwind" during 
the years 1948 to 1950. 











OCEANOGRAPHY: 

Apparatus and Methods of Oceanography, Volume 
I, Chemical, by H. Barnes, 341 pp., ilus., print- 
ed, 42 s. (about US$5.88). Interscience Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y., 
1959, 


International Oceanographic Congress, 31 August- 

~ 12 September 1959 preprints &S Abstracts of 
Papers to be Presented at Afternoon Sessions), 
1022 pp., printed. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW., Washington, D. C., 1959. The First 
International Oceanographic Congress was 
planned to provide a forum for the exchange of 
information and ideas on the most recent de- 
velopments in the study of the oceans. To ac- 
complish this, the program was designed to 
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consist of a series of morning lectures (to be 
printed in book form shortly after the Congress) 
and concurrent afternoon seminars. This vol- 
ume of summaries in English, with abstracts in 
a second language, follows the five general 
topics of the Congress--History of the Oceans, 
Populations of the Sea, The Deep Sea, Bound- 
aries of the Sea, and Cycles of Organic and In- 
organic Substances in the Sea. 





The Primary External Water Masses of the Tas- 
‘man and Coral Seas, by D. J. Rochford, Divi- 
sion of Fisheries and Oceanography Technical 
Paper No. 7, 29 pp., illus., printed. Common- 








wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organ- 


ization, Melbourne, Australia, 1959. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS: 

Outboards at Work, by William H. Taylor, 58pp., 
‘illus., printed. Outboard Marine International 
S. A., Nassau, Bahamas. An attractively illus- 
trated booklet with many photographs showing 
the use of outboard motors for boats in many 
parts of the world. A chapter on commercial 
fishing with outboard motor-powered vessels 
jescribes: fishing for salmon, catfish, shrimp, 
scallops, clams, shad, and oysters in selected 
areas of the United States; fishing in Lake Mar- 
acaibo, Venezuela; and an FAO report on in- 

reased fishery production brought about by the 
ise of motors in fishing craft. 





OYSTERS: 

Causes of Depletion of Oysters in St. Vincent 
Bar, Apalachicola Bay, Florida, by R. Winston 
Menzel, Neil C. Hulings and Ralph R. Hathaway, 
6pp., processed. (Reprinted from Proceedings 
of the National Shelifisheries Association, Vol- 


ime 48, 1958, pp. 66-70.) Oceanographic Insti- 











tute, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


OYSTER PESTS: 
Studies of the Distribution and Feeding Habits of 












Some Oyster Predators in Alligator Harbor, 
Florida, by R. Winston Menzel and Fred E. 


Nichy, vol. 8, no. 2, June, 1958, 21 pp., illus., 
printed. The Marine Laboratory, University of 
Miami, Miami 49, Fla. 


PARASITES: 
The Incidence of Nematodes in the Fillets of 


Small Cod from Lockeport, Nova Scotia, and the 


Southwestern Gulf of St. Lawrence," by D. M. 
Scott and W. R. Martin, article, Journal of the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 16, 


March 1959, pp. 213-221, printed. Journal of 





lin Sogandares-Bernal, Special Scientific Re- 
port No. 1, 88 pp., illus., processed. Florida 
State Board of Conservation, Marine Labora- 
tory, Bayboro Harbor, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
1959. 


PEARLING: 

Australian Pearling Statistics (Mother of Pearl, 
Trochus, and Green Snail Shell), December 
1958, 63 pp., illus., processed. Australian 
Pearling Statistics (Mother of Pearl, Trochus, 
and Green Snail Shell), Supplement for 1958 
Season, May 1959, 21 pp., ff lus., processed. 
Fisheries Division, Department of Primary In- 
dustry, Canberra, Australia. Most of the sta- 
tistics in the first report cover pearling opera- 
tions between 1954-1957--in other words, since 
the introduction of the Commonwealth "Pearl 
Fisheries Act, 1952-53." This Act provides, 
among other things, for a detailed collection of 
statistics concerning production and value of 
shell, personnel employed, boats engaged in the 
industry, and other aspects of the industry. In 
addition to the graphs shown at the front of the 
report, the statistics are divided into four parts. 
Part I summarizes production of shell, number 
of men employed, average yields per boat, 
prices, etc. Part II covers personnel and ves- 
sels engaged in the industry during 1954-57. 
Part Ill contains details of Japanese pearling 
operations in Australian waters. Part IV iscon- 
fined to international trade in pearl shell. The 
Supplement contains information relative to the 
1958 season and, in some instances, tables show 
comparative figures for previous seasons. 














POLLUTION: 
| "Effect of Pollution on Marine Life," by D. J. 
Reish, article, Industrial Wastes, vol. 1, 1957, 
} pp. 114-118, printed. Industrial Wastes, 

| Chicago 1, Il. 
| 

| 

| 





PORPOISE: 

On the Psychological Study of Small Whales, by 
W.N. Kellogg, 4 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 
from The Journal of Psycholo No. 46, 1958, 
pp. 97-100.) Department of Psychology, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 





POWER DAMS: 

“Evaluation of The Effects of a Power Dam Wa- 
ter Release Pattern upon the Downstream Fish- 
ery," by Guy C. Powell, article, Colorado Co- 
operative Fisheries Research Unit Quarterly 
Report, vol. 4, 1958, pp. 31-37, printed. Colo - 
a A Cooperative Fisheries Research Unit, 243 





the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Queen's Forestry Bldg., Colorado State University, Fort 


Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 
Canada, 





A New Species of Parasitic Copepod of the Famil 
Lernaeidae, LERNAEENICUS MULTILOBA TUS, 
from a Deep-Sea Angler Fish, by Alan G. Lewis, 











9 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Bulletin 


of Marine Science of the Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 





9, no. 2, June 1959, pp. 169-173.) The Marine 


Laboratory, University of Miami, Miami 49, Fla, 


Studies on the Trematode Parasites Encysted in 
Florida Mullets, by Robert F. Hutton rank- 








Collins, Colo. 


PROTEINS: 

"Proteins in Fish Muscle. 14--Cod Tropomyosin," 
by J. R. Dingle and P. H. Odense, article, Jour- 
nal of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
vol. 16, January 1959, pp. 53-62, printed. 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 








RADIOACTIVITY: 
"Radioactive Contamination of Foods Effected by 
the Atomic- or Hydrogen-Bomb Explosions. 











THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 





VIl-Radioactive Contamination of Sea Fishes 

and Some Radiochemical Analyses," by Kakuma 
Nagasawa, Goichi Nakayama, Masayoshi Eno- 
moto, Katsuaki Kametani, and Yasumasa Kido, 
article, Eisei Shikenjo Hokoku (Bulletin of the 
National Hygienic Laboratory), vol. 75, 1958, 
pp., 393-402, printed in Japanese. EiseiShikenjo 
Hokoku, Tokyo, Japan. 





"Radioactivity and World Fisheries," by D. B. 
Finn, article, Bulletin of the International Ocea- 


nographic Foundation, vol. 1, no. 3, 1955, pp. 
20-24. The Marine Laboratory, University of 
Miami, #1 Rickenbacker Causeway, Miami 49, 
Fla. 





RED TIDE: 
"Mystery of the Red Tide,’ article, Bulletin of the 
International Oceanographic Foundation, vol. 3, 
no. 1, 1957, pp. 21-31, printed. The Marine 
Laboratory, University of Miami, #1 Ricken- 

backer Causeway, Miami 49, Fla. 
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SAL MON: 

"Composition Changes in Puget Sound Pink Salm- 
on During Storage in Ice and in Refrigerated 
Brine," by Claude E. Thurston and Herman S. 

Agricultural and | 
Food Chemistry, vol. 7, April 1959, pp. 282- 
284, printed. Journal of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 1801 
K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


"Ob Okhrane i Regulivovanii Promysla Tikhook- 
eanskikh Pososei'' (Measures for Protec ting and 
Regulating the Pacific Salmon Fisheries), by V. L.| 
Kotov, article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol. 33, no. 
12, 1957, pp. 55-58, printed in Russian. Kotel 

'‘nicheskaia Naberezhiaia D 1/15, Souizpechati 

Otdelu "Zhurnal-Pochtoi,'' Moscow, Zh-240, 

Ue We We. Mee 





SARDINES: 
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Sur la Succession de Generations dans la Peche a 
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au Nord du Portugal, et ses Pos- 


la Sardine, 
sibles Consequences d'Ordre Economique (On 








the Inheritance of Generations in the Sardine 
Fishery in Northern Portugal and Their 
ble Consequences to the Economic Orde 
J. Amorim Machado Cruz, 8 pp., illus., printed 
in French. (Reprinted from Anais da Faculdade 
de Ciencias do Porto, part 1, vol. 38.) Instituto | 
} 
| 


* Possi- 
ar), by 








de Zoologia, Universidade do Porto, Porto, Por-| 
tugal. 


SEAWEED: 
"Feeding Test with Carrageenin," by Hugo W. Nil-| 
son and John A. Wagner, article, Food Research,| 
vol. 24, March-April 1959, pp. 235-239, printed. 
Department of Food Technology, University of | 
California, Davis, Calif. 

"History of Kelp Harvesting in California," by 
W. L. Scofield, article, California Fish and 
Game, vol. 45, no. 3, July 1959, pp. 135-157, 
illus., printed. California Department of Fish 
and Game, 722 Capital Ave., Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 





"Studies of Mucilage from the Seaweed, Eucheuma 
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ration of Acidic and Neutral Sugars by Ion Ex- ‘ 
change Resins and Their Identification by Paper 
Chromatography," by Takehiko Nakamura, ar- 
ticle, Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scien- 
tific Fisheries, vol. 23, no. 10, 1958, pp. 647- 
651, illus., printed in Japanese with English ab- 
stract and figures. Japanese Society of Scien- 
tific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University of Fisher- 
ies, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan, 





SHARKS: 

"Migration and Growth of the Dogfish Shark, 
Squalus acanthias (Linnaeus), of the Eastern 
North Pacific, by Gilbert A. Holland, article, 
Fisheries Research Papers, vol. 2, June 1957, 





pp. 43-59, printed. Fisheries Research Papers, 
Washington State Department of Fisheries, 
Olympia, Wash. 


SHRIMP: 
The River Shrimp, MACROBRACHIUM OHIONE 


~ (Smith), in Virginia, by Horton H. Hobbs, Jr., 
and William H. Massmann, 2 pp., printed. (Re- 
printed from The Virginia Journal of Science, 
vol. III, (New Series) no. 3, July 1952, pp. 206- 
207, Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester 
Point, Va. 








"Studies inthe Life History of the Prawn, Leander 
adspersus (Rathke), and the Danish Fishery on 
this Species,'"' by Jens Peder Jensen, article, 
Meddelelser fra Danmarks Fiskeri- og Havun- 











dersggelser, bind I, nr. 17-22, 1958, 28 pp., 
illus., printed, 22 Kr. (about US$3.19). C. A. 
Reitzels Forlag, Bianco Lunos Bogtrykkeri A/S, 
Copenhaven, Denmark, 1958. 











SOUNDS MADE BY FISH: 
An Outline of Sounds Produced by Fishes in At- 


lantic Coastal Waters, Sound Measurements and 














Ecological Notes, by Marie Poland Fish, Tech- 
nical Report No. 12, 32 pp., processed. Nar- 
ragansett Marine Laboratory, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island, Octo- 
ber 28, 1958. 











SPINY LOBSTERS: 

The Spiny Lobster Industry of the Caribbean, by 
F. G. Walton Smith, 34 pp., illus.> printed. 
State of Florida, Board of Conservation, Miami, 
Fla., 1959. A revision of The Spiny Lobster In- 
dustry of the Caribbean and Florida published 
by the Caribbean Commission in 1948. The re- 
port includes up-to-date information obtained 
from answers to a questionnaire supplied by the 
governments of the area. Presents information 
on spiny lobster research, appearance, key to 
the Caribbean and Western Atlantic spiny lob- 
sters, biology, cultivation of spiny lobsters, fish- 
ing methods used, extent and value of the fish- 
ery, and spiny lobster fishery regulations in the 
Caribbean area, 








SQUIRREL FISH: 

A Contribution to the Life History of the Squirrel 
~¥is ENTRUS VE RIDS (Poos) by” 
Thomas W. McKenney, 48 pp., illus., printed. 
(Reprinted from Bulletin of Marine Science of 
the Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 9, no. 2, June 1959, 
pp. 174-221.) The Marine Laboratory, Universi- 

ty of Miami, Miami 49, Fla. 
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STURGEON: 
Frozen Sturgeon from 


the Old World to the New, 
International Fisher- 













































7 pp., illus., processed. 
es Corporation , 120 Wall Street, New York 5, 
VY. ¥., March 1, 1954. 
NSPORTATION: 
ome Aspects of the Rail Transport of Wet Fish," 
by D. L. Nicol, article, Modern Refrigeration 
and * Con ont trol get 62, no. 734, May 1959, 
451-454, is., printed. Maclaren House, 
( at Si k St., London S. E. 1, England. 
\ ulf the fish landed in the United Kingdom 
ported by rail from the port of landing 
and merchant. Despite the rapid 
N quick-freezing in recent years, by far 
ser | t of this fish is handled wet or 
with ice 1 order to minimize the de- 
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€ loration anc 1€ minimum cost 
| »dification he freight cars them- 
| S 
) the Atlantic a Tuna, Thun- 
esus, in the Western N h Atlantic and 
Caribb Sea," by Frank J. Mather, IIland 
t H. Gibbs, Jr article Copei no. 3, 
. 237-239, printed. American n Society 
logists and Her] pe oo, 34th St. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
B luna Gear for Smaller Vessels," ar- | 
ieries Newsletter, vol. 18, no. 7, July, 


adveagg— Common- 


illus 






13, 





















Dir Fisheries, Department of 
¥ s 9 eciees rra, Aust alia. This 
% tells how to equip a me dium -sized boat 
sh for tuna with live bait and poles. It 
- é the whole ground: construction and in- 
lation of live bait tanks, construction and 
e ting of fishing racks, rigging of pole gear, 
r 1d of chumming, and method of fishing. 
Le Marché du Thon aux Etats-Unis" (The Mar- 
h- st for Tuna in the United States), article, La 
eche Maritime, vol. 38, no. 976, July 1959, p pp. 
1e 4-398, illus., printed in French. La Péche 
Maritime, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 
Fr . 
25 Le Marche du Thon dans le Monde" (The World 
y Market for Tuna), by Geep, article, La Péche 
Maritime, vol. 38, no. 976, July 1959, pp. 399- 
391, illus., printed in French. La Péche Mari- 
9, time, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 
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Nuevo Examen de Atunes Jovenes Capturados 
Frente a la Costa Occidental de Mexico Du- 
rante la Quinta Expedicion George Vanderbilt 
(1941) (New Examination of Young Tunas Cap- 
tured Along the West Coast of Mexico During 
the Fifth George Vanderbilt Expedition), by 
W. L. Klawe, 3 pp., printed in Spanish. (Re- 
printed from Ciencia, Mexico, vol. 18, nos. 11 
and 12, April 10, 1959, pp. 245-247.) Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. 

















"La Péche du Thon Rouge a la Madrague" (The 
Bluefin Tuna Fishery with Nets), article, La 
Péche Maritime, vol. 38, no. 976, July 1959, p. 


402, , illus., printe din F rench, La Péche Mari- 
time, 





190, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 


‘Les Résultats de la Derniere Campagne d'Alba- 
" (The Results of the Last Albacore Sea- 
son), article, La Péche Maritime, vol. 38, no. 
976, July 1959, pp. 392-393, illus., printed in 
French, 190 Boulevard 


core 


A . : 
La Peéche Maritime, 
Haussmann, Paris, France. 


"Studies on the Albacore. III--Size Composition 
Classified by Ocean Currents," by Akira — 
article, Bulletin of the Japanese Societ 
Scientific Fi vol. 21, no. 12, 1 Le pp. 

printed in Japanese. Japanese Soci- 











she ries 
1194-1198, | 
ety of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo University 
Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


of 


"Ulteriori Osservazioni sui Caraterri Biometrici 
‘del Tonno (Thunnus thynnus L. ) Tirrenico. Il 
Tonno Intergenetico dello Stretto di Messina" 
(Further Observations on Biometric Characters 
of the Tunny (Thunnus thynnus L). The Inter- 














genetic Tunny - the Straits of Messina), Bolle- 
tino di Pesca, ¢ di Piscicoltura, e di Idrobiologia, 
vol. 11, no. I, 1957, pp. 83- 120, printed in Ital- 


ian. Bolletino di Pesca, di Piscicoltura, e di 
Idrobiologia, Rome, Italy. 


Young § Mexico 
by Witold L. Klawe and Bell M. Shimada, 16 pp., 
illus., printed. (Reprinted from Bulletin of Ma- 
rine Science of the Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 9, 

no. 1, Mar 100-15.) Inter-Ameri- 


March 1959, pp. 
can ‘Tropical Tuna Commission, La Jolla, Calif. 


Scombroid Fishes from the Gulf of Mexico, 











TURKEY: 

Balik ve Balikcilik (Fish and Fishery), vol. 7, no. 
8, August 1959, 32 pp., illus., printed. Kat 5, 
Yeni Valde Han, Sirkeci, Istanbul, Turkey. Con- 
tains, among others, the following articles: "A- 
bout the Technical Problems of Our Fish Can- 





ning Industry, Part 7,"" by A. Baki Ugur; “About 
the Canning Possibilities of Acanthias vulgaris," 
by Fehmi Ersan; "About Sharks, Part 2,” by 


Sitki Uner; and "About the Evaluation of Sharks, 
Part 1," by ham Artuz. 


UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY: 

"Fors¢k Med Undervannskamera" (Experiment 
with Underwater Camera), by L. Midttun and G. 
Saetersdal, article, Fiskets Gang, no. 28, July9, 

1959, pp. 415-419, illus., printed in Norwegian 
with English summary. Fiskets Gang, Postfiro 
nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 
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UNITED KINGDOM: 
An Account of the Fishing Gear of England and 








Wales, by F. M. Davis, series 2, vol. 21, no. 8, 
170 pp., illus., printed. Her Majesty's Station- 
ery Office, London, England, 1958. 








WASTE FISH: 
Feed from Waste Fish and Starch Residue, by 
"Yukio Tomiyasu and Yoshiharu Sekiya, Japanese 

Patent 9372, November 7, 1959. Foreign Patent 
Section, U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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WATER INDUSTRY: 

"The Water Industry and Fisheries," article, 
Journal of the British Waterworks Association, 
vol. 30, 1957, pp. 443-452. Journal of the Brit- 
ish Waterworks Association, London, England, 





WHITE FISH: 

"Improvement in Quality of Iced White Fish - Ra- 
diation Preservation," article, Food Investigation 
1957, pp. 5-6, printed. Report of the Food In- 
vestigation Board, Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, London, England, 1958. 
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THE BAIT SHRIMP INDUSTRY OF THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Fishery Leaflet 480, The Bait Shrimp Industry of the Gulf of Mexico, describes the fishing gear 
used by bait fishermen, the methods of operation, and the marketing practices in Texas and Florida, 
In other areas of the Gulf, marketing practices may differ considerably, but fishing gear methods 


of operation are similar. 





redfish, flounders and most game fish of the 

of shrimp for this purpose has given rise to 

——} a large bait industry in some areas, 

Approximately 39 million shrimp 

witha retail value of $500,000 were 

— eo | utilized by the bait industry in 

Larval Stages northeast Florida during a 12- 

month period in 1952-53. The 

bait catch on the west coastof 

Florida in 1955 amounted to al- 

most 59 million shrimp with a re=- 

tail value of nearly $2 million, 

In Galveston Bay, Tex., over 

252,000 pounds of shrimp retail- 

was — ed at almost $292,000 from June 

‘. YY) IWS 1957 through May 1958. It is ap- 

})\\ parent that catching shrimp for 

bait is an important industry in 
Adult the Gulf States. 

tag S| ee 

; n offshore waters | The bait fishery is based on 

— - saa three kinds of shrimp, also used 

the brown shrimp, andthe pink shrimp. The kind that predominates varies 

and time of yea 
ist of 
ery north 
lependent on 
ind that from 
; Fort Pierce is 
based on brown and pink shrimp. 
On the west coast of Florida 
from Cedar Key to Naples, the 
; hiefly pink shrimp. 


veston Bay onthe 
t, brown shrimp 
catch from 

iddle of July, 

rom August 
shrimp oc- 


mp that occa- 
the bait fishery 
sea bob andthe bro- 
} Insome 
ift p of heavy 
l, fre aterriver 5 
nt r the b avs and are 
2d by the bait fishery. ay 
lspecies of grass shrimp te . 
umerous along the marsh- Fig. 1 - Holding pen made from cypress slats of perforated fiberboard and is suspended in the 
es of inshore waters and are water. Water exchange is by means of natural currents and tidal movements. The pens can 
commonly mistaken for the be raised by a simple but effective winch arrangement 
young of commercial varieties of shrimp. Although grass shrimp are very hardy, they seldom ex= 
2 I 1 length, and are not used to any extent by the bait fishery. 
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